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PREFACE 

I have written this book at the earnest 
solicitation of several men engaged in the 
hotel, restaurant, and lunch room _ business, 
who sought information regarding lunch room 
operation that heretofore has not been obtain- 
able in a printed book. 

The success which has attended the publish- 
ing of my pastry book encouraged me to un- 
dertake the task of writing a lunch room book 
which should be instructive and helpful, in 
particular to those who cater for the masses 
in small as well as in large places; to give. 
ideas regarding the equipment and management 
of lunch rooms; suggestions for economical 
mancgement, and receipts for nearly two thou- 
sand dishes to give variety to the lunch room 
bill of fare. 

I have endeavored conscientiously to pro- 
duce a useful book that will serve the pur- 
pose of raising the standard of lunch rooms. 
If it shall succeed, even in small measure, in 
making them more clean, attractive and whole- 
some, the foods more appetizing, and the busi- 
ness more profitable, I shall not have labored 
in vain. 

PAuL RICHARDS. 


The Lunch Room. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The editor of THE Hore, MontTuty has asked 
me to write a book on the Lunch Room, to 
contain chapters on equipment and manage- 
ment, and recipes for wholesome lunch room 
foods and drinks. 

Complying with his request, I will under- 
take the task, and sincerely hope I may be 
able to produce a useful book that will meet 
with the same measure of success as my Pastry 
Book, which has, indeed, been most gratifying. 

There is so much to the lunch room business, 
and so many different requirements to be con- 
sidered, that I am at somewhat of a loss how 
to begin, and what end of it to take up first. 
There are so many different kinds of lunch 
room, as, for instance, the Dairy lunch, the 
Railroad lunch, the Business lunch, and other 
kinds of different names, all of them aiming 
to serve quickly and at small cost to the pa- 
trons. The lunch room bill of fare is not so 
large as that of the restaurant, nor does it 
contain many meat dishes. The most success- 
ful lunch rooms are those that are confined 
practically to breads, pastries, cereals, a few 
sandwiches, boiled eggs, and quickly made side 
dishes, or entrees, as they are called on the 
restaurant cards. 

I am going ‘to write this book to meet the 
requirements of the lunch room whose bill of 
fare is short and carefully selected. I will 
aim to give recipes for at least two qualities, 
as, for instance, the lunch room that must 
serve the patron of slim purse, and the lunch 
room that would serve foods of the finest qual- 
ity in generous portions and at a fair price. 
Therefore, thruout this book, the recipes will 
be characterised as A and B, A signifying 
dishes about as cheap as can be produced, and 
B signifying dishes as good as can he pro- 
duced; but not, however, of the fancy order, 
for I prefer in this book to escape from the 
fancy work, and to instruct only in the plain 
wholesome articles that meet the popular taste 
and requirement. 

* * * 
An Ideal Lunch Room. 

I will begin with copying from THE HorTen 
Montuuy of November, 1908, the plan of the 
- Junch room of the Rock Island Lines Eating 
House System at Bureau, IIl., designed by Mr. 
John J. Grier, the head of this eating house 


system. (See illustration No. 1.) From the de- 
scription of this plant in THE Hore, MontTHty, 
I believe it to be almost ideal for lunch coun- 
ter service. [Also I have taken the liberty to 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 2. 


reproduce the following extracts from the 
Rock Island Lines article and several of the 
illustrations. Plans of other lunch rooms will 
be presented in future chapters. ] 

The lunch counter (see illustration No. 2) 
is of oak, its top two feet six inches wide; the 
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base of marble; the outer side recessed under 
the top ten and a half inches from the foot 
rail; and the inner side, with the exception of 
drawers for silver and linen, is all white enam- 
eled in open cupboard spaces for food and 
china depository; the idea being that this will 
be sightly at all times. The silver box, made 
to lift out of the drawer, is lined with chamois, 


glued on. The box is divided into four com- 
partments, each six inches wide. The stool 
seats are of the swing chair type. The lunch 


counter circles a glass show case, the battery 
of urns, and a large double ice box. 

The show case (see illustration No. 3) is six 
feet by two feet three inches, all glass, and 
with glass shelves inside; the top of porcelain 
steel, and a large pan for ice on the floor in- 
side. The glass shelves are for pastries, min- 
eral waters, etc., and the top of the box is 
utilized for fruit display. 

The ice box (see illustrations Nos. 4, 5 and 
6) is porcelain lined. The ice compartment is 


‘in the center, and each side of it is a com- 


plete working box for keeping fresh and cold 
the sandwiches and other foods. The top of 
one end of the ice box is divided into three 
compartments, the center compartment for 
milk and cream, and the side ones for chipped 
ice. 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 5. 


*** There is a hot closet under the urns for 
cups and saucers. 

*** In the rear of the lunch room, conveni- 
ent to it and the dining room, is a pantry, the 
principal equipment of which is a large ice 
box for holding salads, ete., in reserve. The 
pantry is equipped with work benches, sinks, 
ete. 

*** The large cold storage box (see illustra- 
tions Nos. 7 and 8) is 14x16 feet, all lined 
with white enamel tile. The box has ice com- 
partment holding eight tons. There are sepa- 
rate compartments for fruits, dairy foods, 
vegetable, and miscellaneous produets. The 
fish box is stored in a compartment under- 
neath the ice compartment. This fish box, of 
metal, is on wheels which run on an iron 
track, and the box is easily pushed in or 
pulled out. The fish are buried in ice. The 
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fish box is one foot five inches wide by two 
feet six inches deep. The compartment it fits 
into is lined with No. 24 galvanized iron 
nailed and soldered air tight. There is a 
drain trough under connecting direct with | 


sewer. 
* * ¥ 


The plan of this lunch room can be changed 
ana modified in many ways. Where there is a 
limitation of space, the urns, show case and re- 
frigerator can be placed on one side of the 
room with the lunch counter in front, the 
tables on the other side. 

A lunch room should always have some ta- 
bles besides the lunch counter, to accommo- 
date the lady patrons. If the lunch room is to 
be operated in connection with a hotel (wheth- 
European or American plan), it may be so 
placed as to adjoin the restaurant or the din- 
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ing room (if these are on the street floor), so 
the lunch room may be supplied from the ho- 
tel’s own kitchen and bakeshop. 

Many hotelkeepers who operate on the Euro- 
pean plan complain that their patrons do not 
eat in their restaurants, but go outside to 
lunch counters, where they can get hearty eat- 
ing at small eost. Why cannot hotels operate 
lunch counters and get the money they com- 
plain of that is spent outside of their houses? 

It is conceded that the profit on what is sold 
at the average lunch counter is much greater 
than on foods sold in the average restaurant. 
The coffee, rolls, pies, sandwiches, cakes, and 
other staples of the lunch counter bring one, 
two, three, and in some eases, even four hun- 
dred per cent.; the service is reduced, and 
there is not so much expense for wages, laun- 
dry, breakage or fuel. Since the hotel has to 
maintain a kitchen and bakeshop, why not 
supply the restaurant and lunch room from 


one kitchen and bakeshop? Cannot the hotel 
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operate a lunch room at less expense than the 
outside lunch room can be operated? 

A large proportion of men’ who are travel- 
ing have the economical streax in the morn- 
ing, in particular, and the lunch room appeals 
to them. If the hotel can make as much profit 
on a twenty-five cent check in the lunch room 
as on a fifty cent check in the restaurant, why 
not cater for the guest who prefers to patron- 
ize a lunch room, and keep him from going 
outside to buy meals? 

In the small towns, where hotels are run 
largely on the American plan, it would not be 
necessary to serve a great variety of articles. 
There, the bills of fare should be more of the 
short order variety, but moderately priced. 
There are many country people who are will- 
ing to part with ten or fifteen cents, but not 
willing to pay more. The lunch room attracts 
local trade just the same as the bar, and the 
profit on sales is about the same as that of the 
bar, except that there is no liquor license 
to pay for; nor is the lunch room under such 
restrictions as the bar, 

In regard to running a luneh room in ¢on- 
nection with a European hotel and restaurant, 
I quote here (from THE Hore, MontrHty) what 
a eaterer of a European plan hotel in one of 
the large cities says about it: 

““We operate a lunch room in connection 
with our restaurants, and the lunch room is 
where we make our money. 

‘‘In the restaurant, everything we buy is 
number one, or supposed to be; but no mat- 
ter how much number one stuff we buy, there 
is always sure to be some number two come 
with it, and the problem is how to get rid of 
this number two. The lunch room, of course, 
is lower-priced than the restaurants. We have 
to have so much food prepared for the res- 
taurant patrons and, invariably, have a great 
deal left over that cannot be used to advan- 
tage next day, some of it not even for the 
help. Take, for instance, such items as cus- 
tards, meringue pies, breads, and certain soups 
that will not keep; all of these things are 
removed to the lunch room pantries and sery- 
ing tables toward the closing time of the res- 
taurants and sold in the lunch room at reduced 
price. 

‘Many local people get vuto the fact that 
the first-class stuff sold during the day in the 
restaurants can be purchased ‘just as good’ in 
the lunch room at night. Consequently we 
have night as well as day trade. All that 
we buy and prepare is sold. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of hams. In our restaurants 
we serve only the horse-shoe cuts, and the 
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other part of the ham can be sold to advan- 
tage in the lunch room. Another item, for il- 
lustration, is ox-tails. The orders served in 
the restaurants are the choice joints, and the 
seconds find a ready market in the lunch room. 
I figure it this way, that we have a place to 
dispose of the seconds to good advantage. 

“‘T find it pays us to operate a lunch room 
simply to take care of the surplus of the res- 
taurant, even to the coffee, for, suppose there 
is a gallon of good coffee in the urn when 
the restaurant closes; that becomes ready 
money in the lunch room. 

“*Chipped dishes cannot be used in the res- 
taurants, but, if not too bad, can be utilized in 
the lunch room. 

“‘The restaurants and the lunch rooms are 
both served from the same kitchen, prac- 
tically, and there is not much extra help re- 
quired to operate the lunch room.’’ 

EQUIPMENT. 

I do not attempt here to figure the cost of 
the equipment of a lunch room, because this is 
governed largely by conditions; a poor, cheap 
equipment would prove the most costly in the 
end, therefore it is preferable to buy articles 
of a good make. 

Before buying, it is good policy to visit a 
number of lunch rooms and inspect the equip- 
ment, and, if possible, get a list of the differ- 
ent articles required. By this means it will 
be easy to select the right kind of goods. 
After you know what is required in each line, 
get estimates from firms which make a spe- 
cialty of such supplies; visit the show rooms 
of the different firms, compare qualities and 
prices, and select your goods in person; or, if 
you are not competent to decide, have your 
chef or pastry cook select the goods for you. 

It has been my experience that there is 
quite a range in prices in the same goods; for 
instance, at one time in a certain hotel where 
I was employed, we intended to buy a certain 
kind of bread pans. We had two price lists to 
choose from. One firm listed only one size of 
pans at seventy-five cents each; the other firm 
quoted three sizes of the same grade of tin, 
ranging from $3.60 to $4.00 per dozen, or a 
difference, approximately, of five dollars per 
dozen. 

In speaking about the equipment, I will 
mention a fact which is often overlooked in 
the planning of the lunch room, where both 
the cooking and baking are done on the prem- 
ises. Bread making requires a warm even 
temperature, free from drafts; pastry making 
and eake baking a cooler temperature, the 
cooler the better. These two different facts 


should not be lost sight of. Excessive heat 
makes good work impossible, consequently, in 
planning the shop, provision should be made 
for ample ventilation. 

There are a number of labor-saving devices 
the use of which saves time, and which, when 
put into use, soon pay for themselves and as- 
sist in doing good work. 

Much careful thought and atteation should 
be paid to the service of foods. All foods 
should be prepared with the utmost care and 
neatly served in the proper dishes. In many 
luneh rooms the pastries and desserts, fruits 
and salads are temptingly displayed on the 
counter, for patrons to choose from. This 
method of display is the most profitable, be- 
cause the patron selects what he likes with- 
out consulting the bill of fare, and often buys 
more than he intended to, being tempted by 
the display. This method also promotes quick 
service. 

* * *% 

Some time ago THE HoteL MontHty printed 
an article entitled ‘‘Lunch Counter Sales- 
men,’’ which I reproduce, believing it to con- 
tain some good suggestions: 


LUNCH COUNTER SALESMEN. 

Proprietors of lunch rooms have tried all 
sorts of experiments in the line of trying to 
interest their employes to do their best to in- 
crease the sales and popularize the places. 
Among the most sensible of these that have 
come to our notice is that of paying the wait-” 
ers a percentage on all their sales over and 
above a certain figure. To illustrate: suppose, 
for instance, a waiter gets $1 a day; his sales 
are kept track of and all he takes in above 
a certain sum, say, $3, he receives a percent- 
age of, say, five per cent. Thus, if he takes in 
$10 he gets in addition to ms wages five per 
cent, of $7, which is thirty-five cents. And 
the waiter who demonstrates that he is a good 
salesman gets promoted to the best stand. It 
is claimed that this method not only incites 
the waiter to attract customers by giving ex- 
traordinarily good service, but also that it 
prevents under-checking and many other an- 
noyances that the lunch counter proprietor 
has to fight against all the time. 

One of the largest lunch counter operators 
of our acquaintance, who has several places, 
uses the Lock-Stub check. He has, we will 
say, one hundred waitresses employed in his 
different places. Each of these waitresses is 
given a number, and the record of her sales is 
kept in itemized form by the manager of each 
place and sent in to the head office; where, in 
a large book, this record is transcribed so that 
each girl’s sales appear in itemized form in a 


6 


column under a number which represents her 
name. The totals of the safes of each girl 
are footed up day by day and carried forward, 
so that at the end of each week and month the 
total amount sold shows in plain figures, and 
can be readily compared with the sales of 
other girls. The employer looking over this 
record of sales notes that some girls take in 
much more money than others; and, again, 
some girls average very low in their sales. 
The employer makes note of the poor sales, 
and these girls are dropped from the pay-roll, 
and their places supplied by other girls who 
are given opportunity to demonstrate their 
salesmanship qualities. The girls who make 
the best showing in this respect, naturally get 
the best positions the employer has to offer; 
for even in waiting there is a choice of posi- 
tion. 

The girl whose checks run low continuously 
is either lazy or dishonest; that is, she under- 
checks, and this method of keeping track of 
the sales is an effective way of discovering the 
undesirable ones, even though they may be 
favorites with their local managers. 


* * 


The Bill of Fare. 

In regard to different priced lunch rooms, it 
is my belief that the moderate priced lunch 
room is the most popular. In certain localities 
a higher priced lunch room may be operated 
with profit, because there are many who are 
willing to pay a little more for better quality 
and better service. Where a higher price can 
be obtained the goods can be served in a 
more appetizing manner, and more choice 
dishes can be served in such a place, which it 
would not pay to do in the lower priced lunch 
room. Of course higher prices would also 
tend to make such a place more exclusive. 

The moderate priced lunch room should list 
only a few dishes on its bill of fare, because 
there is too much risk of loss by left-over 
goods; and preparing a large variety of dishes 
would mean more help in the kitchen, conse- 
quently more expense. Some lunch rooms 
have made fortunes for their proprietors by 
carrying only a small bill of fare; but the 
success invariably lies in the fact that every- 
thing served is of the good, wholesome quality. 

The average lunch room simply bulletins its 
bills of fare on the wall, and does not have 
them printed. Extra bulletins are put up 
every day for the specials. I will present, 
for illustration a moderate priced lunch room 
bill of fare, mentioning a variety of specials, 
also a larger number of articles, to make 
changes from day to day. Many of these 
goods, it is inferred, are made of the same 
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quality, and the prices are governed by the 
size of the portions served. Where it is ad- 
visable I will give recipes for two qualities, so 
the goods could be sold at five, ten or fifteen 
cents, or whatever price they should bring. 
Later on we will reproduce a number of bills 
of fare of popular lunch rooms. 

The problem in writing bills of fare is to 
give a variety of dishes by changing from 
day to day, besides to select dishes that most 
everyone likes, and which can be prepared 
with profit for the price obtained. There are 
on every bill of fare a number of standard 
articles which are listed every day. The bills 
of fare are kept in stock with these standard 
articles printed on; and for the items to be 
changed daily there is a blank space left in 
which the changes or day’s specialties are 
written. In some lunch rooms the daily 
changes and specials are typewritten on an 
extra card which is attached to the regular bill 
of fare. 

The extras and changes usually consist of 
one (sometimes two) soups; on Fridays or 
fast days a chowder or fish soup should be pro- 
vided. Thick soups, as vegetable, English 
beef, tomato, etc., are the most popular; clear 
soups, as consommés, ete., are not much in 
favor with the general public. 

The meat dishes or ‘‘entrees’’ are of the 
ready to serve order. In order to give a 
change there should be always a variety of 
meats, as a beef stew, veal cutlet, chicken 
croquette or chicken pot pie, and one pork 
entree, and spare ribs and sauerkraut, ete.; and 
on Fridays one or more fish entrees, as oyster 
pie, ete. 

The best sellers should be frequently repeat- 
ed, but, as I said before, there should not be 
many of the extras put on at one time. A 
few dishes well cooked and of good quality 
can be more carefully prepared. The pastry 
extras consist of hot and cold puddings, short- 
cakes from fruit in season, ete., which can 
be frequently changed. 

It is advisable to keep a daily record of the 
sales. On rainy days or, some locations, on 
Saturdays or holidays, the sales fluctuate 
greatly. Such a diary is also useful to show 
which goods are the best sellers; and if there 
is a change of heads of department, the diary 
will be found useful for future reference. 

Some lunch rooms serve a special ‘‘Club 
lunch’? at a fixed price, which gives the choice 
of one meat dish or entree with potatoes, 
bread, pudding or pie, coffee, tea, or milk. 
The size of the portions is regulated to suit 
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the prices, which range from fifteen to forty 

cents. J have not noticed in any lunch rooms 

that there are any club breakfasts or club 

suppers served; but, no doubt, if such break- 

fasts were introduced, they would soon be as 
popular as the club lunch. 
* * * 

FRUITS. fee 

All kinds of fruits in season are served in 
the lunch rooms. A very attractive and tempt- 
ing display can be made by placing a fancy 
basket, glass bowl, or stand, with a variety of 
different fresh fruits artistically and daintily 
arranged on a prominent part of the counter, 
and surround it with the other fruit, ready to 
serve, on plates or in other dishes. Oranges, 
pineapples, bananas, lemons, apples and grapes 
will stay fresh for some time. Natural leaves 
may be used for decoration, but, as they soon 
wilt and are difficult to obtain, it is prefer- 
able to use artificial foliage, which is very ef- 
fective. The more delicate fresh fruits, as 
strawberries, etc., require changing from day 
to day. Only the best and freshest fruit 
should be selected for display. When buying 
fruit it should be carefully looked over before 
putting away in the ice box. 

Apples are in the market nearly all the year 
around. About March or April they become 
searce and expensive, and good baking apples 
are difficult to obtain. At this time the de- 
mand for apples ceases and strawberries can 
be more cheaply bought. 

When buying apples by the barrel, they 
should be sorted over in different lots, the best 
for the table and for baked apples, the others 
for pies and apple sauce. This applies also to 
peaches, pears, plums, etc., as one decaying 
fruit readily affects the other fruit, and much 
loss can be prevented by this method. 

Ripe, delicate berries are often crushed in 
shipping. These should be used at once for 
short-cake, or made into jams or preserves. 

Melons and cantaloups should be sorted. 
They are often of different degrees of ripe- 
ness. By a little careful study, knowledge 
may be acquired so they can be told apart— 
by the color, sound or smell. The green fruit 
should be kept in a warm room to ripen; the 
ripe fruit put in a refrigerator to chill, and 
served first. 

Bananas, when too green, may be ripened 
in a warmer temperature in a dark room, or 
by covering with a paper sack. The sweet- 
est bananas are often those turning black on 
the outside, and these are serviceable to peel 
and serve for sliced bananas, salads or other 
purpose, where peeled fruit is required. 


Pineapple may be ripened in the same man- 
ner as bananas. It requires close watching, 
because it begins to spoil from the core when 
overripe. c 

The thin and smooth skinned oranges and 
grape fruit are considered the sweetest and 
juiciest. They should feel firm and heavy. 
Light fruit is not very juicy. 

The thin skinned lemons are the most juicy 
and of the best flavor. 

The prices obtained for fresh fruits served 
in the lunch room fluctuate with the season; 
and in some instances the prices are governed 
by the quality or by the size of the portion 
served. 

The Use of Canned Fruit. 

In canned fruit there is a wide range of 
prices. For table use, only first-class goods 
should be purchased. Good goods increase the 
sale and give a reputation for quality. The 
brand is often the guide to quality, but the 
best method in buying canned goods is to open 
samples of different brands and grades, weigh 
the solid contents, compare as to quality and 
price, and select the best. Even for pie fruit, 
it is better to pay a fair price and not look 
for the cheapest grade in this line. Never buy 
peaches with the peel for pies; they are very 
bitter and unfit for use. The cheap, inferior 
grades consist largely of unripe or over-ripe 
fruit, or the cans contain very little of the 
fruit, and plenty of water. Sometimes it is 
possible to buy a good grade of unsweetened 
peaches or apricots, which may be converted 
into table fruit by draining the juice and 
making it into a syrup by adding sugar or 
syrup. 

All canned table fruit should be emptied 
from the can several hours before being 
served, placed in bowls and put in the refrig- 
erator to chill. Served cold they are most de- 
licious and refreshing, and taste entirely dif- 
ferent from what they would if used when 
taken from the can. 

Never leave fruit in the ean, as this is often 
the cause of sickness, owing to the chemical 
action of the air and acid upon the tin. 

Dried Fruits. 

Stewed dried fruits are very good to serve 
when fresh fruits are out of season, or too 
high in price to be served with profit. As in 
canned fruits, there is a wide range in price 
and quality. 

Evaporated apples may be used for pies and 
sauces. The best grades are made from good 
tart cooking apples, the low grades from sweet 
apples which will not cook tender. 
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When buying, see that the fruit is fresh 
dried, as some of these fruits are renovated 
from year to year by spraying and other 
means. Such fruits are difficult to soak and 
cook, and have lost much of their flavor. 
Peaches, pears and apricots should possess a 
good, clear color. Buy peeled fruit only. 


To Use Dried Fruit. 

The fruit should be washed 
waters, and soaked in cold water until it has 
nearly recovered the natural shape and size, 
which may take from six to twenty-four hours, 
depending on the dryness of the fruit. When 
soaked, set on the fire, boil slowly (simmer), 
till tender. When nearly done, sweeten, and 
let boil for a few minutes till the syrup gets 
clear. 

Stewed fruits may be flavored by adding 
whole spices, as cinnamon, cloves, et¢., or 
slices of lemon rind. 

Apples. 

For the table select the best eating apples. 
Wash and wipe dry; serve one or two for an 
order. 


in several 


Baked Apples. 

Wash and core good, even sized apples. Set 
in pan, add water and some sugar and bake in 
a slow, even heat until done. 

Apples with a tough skin may be scored 
around with a sharp knife so they bake more 
evenly. Apples which do not bake well, or 
that shrink in baking, can be steamed in the 
pudding steamer. Another way is to peel and 
core them, and bake in a covered pan slowly 
to prevent bursting. Serve hot or cold with 
cream or whipped cream. 

I reproduce from THE Hote, Montuuy the 
following description of a device patented by 
¥F. C. Roberts, and which I have heard highly 
complimented for lunch room use: 

ce * * The principal object of the Rob- 
erts Vacuum Cooker is to cook apples in their 
skins, so they can be served at table in more 
appetizing fashion than the customary baked 
apple. Mr. Roberts’ device consists of a re- 
ceptacle for boiling water, the steam from 
which passes up thru finger-sized cylinders, 
perforated with tiny holes for its escapement. 
The end of these cylinders is capped. The ap- 
ples are cored with the ideal corer and im- 
paled one upon each eylinder, and the steam 
cooks it from the inside. During the process 
of cooking the cylinder is covered with a glass 
cover so that the process can be watched. 
The apples cooked in this way retain their col- 
or; also, when peeled, the meat of the apple is 
of most appetizing color. The juice from the 
cooking is prepared and filled into the core 
chambers. ’’ 


Compote of Sliced Apples. 

Peel and core and slice evenly; cover with 
water. To each quart of water add 8 oz. of 
sugar, one stick of cinnamon and the peel and 
juice of 1 lemon. Stew slowly till tender. 


Compote of Stewed Dried Apples. 
(SEE DRIED FRUIT.) 

Stewed dried apples may be served in com- 
bination with stewed pears; stewed seeded 
raisins and prunes, or pears; or all three or 
four kinds together. Stew the fruits separate 
in water. When tender, put together in one 
vessel; add sugar and stew clear. 


Apple Sauce. 

Peel, core and quarter good cooking apples: 
stew with very little water till soft; add sugar 
and press through colander or sieve. A very 
good way is to peel and quarter the apples, or 
wash and core and quarter, and do not peel 
them. Put into a colander or wire basket and 
set in steamer; steam soft, take out, add sugar 
and rub through colander. ‘he skins remain 
in the colander. 

Peaches. 

Peaches are served plain, sliced, baked or 
stewed. 

Sliced Peaches. 

Sliced peaches are best if peeled and sliced 
to order (because they discolor quickly). 


Sliced Peaches and Bananas. 
Sliced peaches and bananas may be served 
together with cream. 


Baked Peaches. 

Wash and prick with silver fork. Put close 
together in pan, with sugar and water, as 
for baked apples, baste with some of the 
syrup while baking. Serve hot or cold with 
cream. 

Stewed Peaches. 
Stewed Apricots. 

From ripe fruit the skin is easily removed 
by immersing the fruit in boiling water for 
one minute. Take from the water and re- 
move the skin with a cloth. (Green fruit 
should be peeled). Cut in halves and remove 
the stone; or leave whole and stew slowly in 
a light syrup till tender. Serve in syrup. 

For stewed dried peaches and apricots, see 
dried fruit. 

Pears. 
Sliced Pears with Cream. : 

Pears are served plain or baked, like peaches 
or apples, and are nice served sliced with 
cream, 

Stewed Pears. 

Peel and divide in halves or quarters. Re- 
move the seeds, and stew slowly in a light 
syrup. Flavor with cinnamon, cloves or lemon 
rind and juice. 

For dried stewed pears, see dried fruit. 
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Stewed Dried Figs. 

Stew like other dried fruit. When teader, 
add for each pound of figs, 8 oz. of sugar and 
boil to a syrup. Season with ginger root or 
orange peel. Serve with syrup or cream. 

Plums. 
Green Gages. 

_ Serve plain or stewed. To stew, prick with 
fork or silver needle; put in boiling water, let 
boil slow for from 10 to 20 minutes; take from 
water with skimmer and put in a flat dish. 
Make a syrup with 1 quart of water and 2 lbs. 
of sugar; pour over the plums and let cool. 
Serve in syrup. 

Stewed Prunes. 

Wash and soak the prunes over night. Let 
stew slowly in the water they are soaked in 
till nearly done; add sugar to taste, and let 
boil a minute or two till clear. 

Prunes require careful handling in stewing 
and serving to keep them whole and not to 
break the fruit. Can be flavored with stick 
cinnamon or slice of lemon. 

Stewed. Rhubarb. 

Pare and cut in small, even pieces; put in 
boiling water; let boil slow for a few minutes. 
When nearly soft, strain off the water. 

For each pound of rhubarb, take 12 oz. of 
sugar and make it into a syrup with part of 
the water; pour it over the rhubarb and let 
simmer till tender. 

Stewed Cranberries. 

Wash and pick over. To each quart of ber- 
ries, add 1 Ib. of sugar and % pint of water; 
let stew slowly till soft and clear. To keep 
whole, do not stir much. 

To Make Cranberry Jelly. 

Stew berries in water till soft, rub thru 
colander, return pulp to pan, add the sugar, let 
boil clear for a few minutes. A nice way to 
serve is to fill (while hot) in portions into 
small cups. When cold, turn from cups and 
serve. 

Stewed Gooseberries. 

Cut off tops and tails; wash and boil. When 
nearly tender, strain from the water. 

For each quart of berries, take one pound of 
sugar and 1% pint or more of the water and 
boil down to a syrup; pour over the berries 
and stew clear and tender. 

Most all the other berries are served plain, 
or can be stewed. All require picking over. 

Grapes should be cleaned, all imperfect 
grapes removed, and should be served in 
bunches or clusters. 

Strawberries and blueberries (or huckleber- 
ries) are at times very sandy and should be 
washed. 

Strawberries and raspberries are served 
- plain with cream, or with ice cream, and are 
used for shortcake, tarts, jellies, jams, etc. 


Grapefruit. 

To serve: Cut in halves. Cut out core and 
remove seeds; cut around to loosen from the 
skin. Fill center cavity with one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar and place a maraschino cherry in 
the ¢cuter for garnish. Serve cold. 

Grapefruit a la Mede, 

Prepare as before; fill cavity with a spoon- 
ful of fruit salad flavored with sherry or rum. 
On top place a small dish of a fruit ice or 
Roman punch. 


Sliced Oranges. 

Oranges are served whole, plain, or sliced. 
To serve sliced: Peel and remove all the 
white skin. Cut in slices, remove seeds and 
serve. 

Sliced Oranges With Cocoanut. 

Peel and slice very thin; remove seeds, 
sprinkle some desiccated, or, better, fresh 
grated cocoanut between and cn top of the 
oranges. Add some powdered sugar and serve. 

Watermelon. 
Cantaloup. 

Watermelon and cantaloups should be placed 
on ice to chill. 

To serve watermelon: Cut in slices, remove 
the rind, serve on large plate. 

To serve cantaloup: Cut in halves, remove 
the seeds. They may be served on eracked ice, 
but do not put ice in the cavity, or cover 
sliced watermelon with ice, because this causes 
loss of flavor. It is preferable to serve them 
cold from the refrigerator, if possible, or keep 
only a few portions for sale, and replenish 
from the refrigerator. 

Muskmelon a la Mode. 
Cantaloup a la Mode. 
Melons, Surprise. 

Take half medium-sized melon. Remove the 
seeds; fill the cavity with a fruit sherbet, or 
with ice cream, or with sweetened whipped 
cream, which may be mixed with crushed mac- 
aroons, chopped nuts, ete. 

Small melons may be served whole by cut- 
ting a slice off the top, remove the seeds, fill, 
and replace the sliced off piece to form a lid. 

Another way of serving is to fill with a fruit 
salad of some kind. (See salads.) 

Bananas. 

Bananas are served in a variety of ways. 
Serve plain, sliced, with cream, or 

Sliced and mixed with sliced oranges; 
sweeten and serve with whipped cream, or 

Serve with oranges and sliced pineapple; also 
with the addition of cocoanut, or 

Sliced with vanilla ice cream, ete. 

Pineapple. 

Serve plain or as a compote. 

For plain service: Pare, core and cut in thin 
slices; put in bow! and sprinkle with sugar, let 
stand on ice to cool; serve in syrup. 


Io 


For compote: Pare, core and cut in large 
slices; let simmer in syrup on the fire till soft 
and clear. 

Fruit Cocktail. 
Fruit Salad. 
Fruit Sundae. 

Take sliced pineapple, sliced oranges, sliced 
bananas, sliced peaches and a few strawberries 
or raspberries. (When berries are out of sea- 
son, add a few Maraschino cherries.) Dice the 
fruit, sprinkle with powdered sugar, add a 
little sherry and set on ice to cool. Serve as 
cold as possible. 

All the fresh fruits may be prepared into 
cocktails or fruit salads, single or in pleasant 
combinations. When fruit is plentiful and 
cheap, these may be sold to good profit. When 
there is fear of fruit on hand spoiling, this is 
one of the best ways to use it. Sherry, mara- 
schino, or some brandy, may be added, but 
lemon juice, or a tart fruit syrup may take its 
place. 

The cocktails should be served in wide shal- 
low glasses, or egg glasses may be used. They 
should not be mixed to become mushy. The 
fruit should be cut in dice with a sharp knife 
and only slightly tossed together. Special 
glass bowls are used in first-class places, which 
are placed in a larger bowl filled with crushed 
ice to keep the cocktail ice cold. 

These fruit combinations can be served at 
lunch counters in an endless variety, in the 
3ame manner as they are sold at soda fountains, 
something like a ‘‘sundae.’’ This consists of 
a small dish of ice cream, which is covered 
with a syrup containing crushed fruit, pre- 
served or fresh, single, or in combination with 
chopped nuts, figs, dates, candied ginger, etc. 

These fruit syrups may be kept on hand, and 
will prove a source of profit when sold during 
the hot season with ice creams, 

Many of the soda fountains are invading the 
lunch room business, selling tea, coffee, lunches 
in form of all kinds of sandwiches; and some 
even sell small entrees and all kinds of salads. 
Then, why should not the lunch room sell sun- 
daes? 

Assorted Fruit In Season. 

A small plate of fruit is served, consisting 
of two or three kinds of fruit, as one orange 
and one banana; or apple, pear, bunch of 
grapes, ete. This gives to the patron a choice 
of the different fruits. 


* * * 


DAIRY DISHES. 
Cereals, as oatmeal, cracked wheat, ete., are 
boiled plain and served with milk or cream. 
The ready-to-eat prepared breakfast or 
health foods have reduced the demand for the 
plain boiled cereals to a great extent. 
For the Lunch Room the prepared foods are 
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a great convenience, because they may be 
served in great variety and quickly. 

Oatmeal and other cereals may be prepared 
in the most convenient and best way by using 
a double boiler. If boiled in one pan on the 
fire, the frequent stirring causes them to be 
too mushy or pasty, while when using a double 
boiler, there is no danger of burning and no 
stirring is necessary. This keeps the grains of 
the cereals whole, as they should be. 


Oatmeal. 

No. 1.: For each quart of water add 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt and a heaping cupful of oat- 
meal. Place in boiler and let boil till all the 
water is absorbed, which will take about two 
hours in a double boiler. 

No. 2: Put the water and salt in a sauce- 
pan. Let come to a boil and sprinkle in the 
oatmeal, stirring it lightly. Let boil slow and 
do not stir more than necessary to keep from 
burning at the bottom. Boil about twenty 
minutes. 

Farina. 
Cornmeal. 
Hominy. 
Rice Grits. 

For farina, cornmeal, hominy or rice grits, 
take about 5 ozs. of cereal to each quart of 
water. Add 1 teaspoonful of salt. Prepare 
same as oatmeal. 


Fried Mush. 

For fried mush: Prepare the day before by 
boiling. Set away in a wet pan to get firm. 
Use a deep, square pan. Cut in slices, or in 
diamond shapes. 

Beat up one egg with the same quantity of 
water or milk. Roll the pieces into it, then in 
bread or cracker crumbs, and fry brown in hot. 
lard. 

Fried mush is served with maple syrup, 
honey, or fruit sauce; also as a side dish with 
meats. 


Boiled Rice. 

No. 1: Wash 1 lb. of rice and put into a 

double boiler with 6 pts. of milk, or half milk 
and half water. Let boil till all the liquid is 
taken up. This rice may be seasoned with nut- 
meg, sweetened, or served plain with cream. 
_ No, 2: Put a large pot on the fire with 
plenty of boiling water; sprinkle in the rice, 
and let boil for five or ten minutes quickly; 
then set aside and let it boil very slow till the 
grains are soft, so they may be crushed easily 
between the fingers. Take off the fire, strain, 
and wash in cold water, 

This rice may be kept on hand and used for 
many purposes in the kitchen. 

’To serve as a breakfast cereal: Put in can 
and rewarm, setting can in hot water. Serve 
with milk or cream. 
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Toasted Corn Flakes, 

Maple Flake, 

Puffed Rice, 

Puffed Wheat, 
and other cereals of this kind are served with 
milk or cream by placing the foods in a large 
bowl or deep sauce dish and pouring the milk 
on one side (not over them). This produces a 
erisp dish. 

When such cereals become damp they should 
be reheated to become crisp again. 

Shredded Wheat. 

Shredded wheat is one of the most popular 
breakfast foods. It may be served plain, with 
milk or cream, with fresh or stewed fruits or 
preserves. It can be made the basis of a 
variety of delicious desserts and entrees, where 
the foundation is made of toast, cakes or a 
biscuit mixture; or it may be used as a tart 
shell, or an edible basket for fruits, meats, 
fish or oysters. 

Shredded Wheat Biscuits With Milk or Cream, 

Thoroughly heat the biscuit in the oven to 
restore crispness. Then place the biscuit in a 
saucer or bow! and pour hot milk over it. Pour 
a little cream over the top of the biscuit and 
salt or sweeten to suit the taste. If preferred, 
cold milk, instead of hot milk, may be used. 

Poached or Scrambled Eggs On Shredded 

Wheat Biscuit. 

Moisten the biscuit slightly with cold water, 
place small bits of butter on top, put in a but- 
tered pan in hot oven about three minutes. Use 
as a toast for poached or scrambled eggs. 
Strawberries and Other Berries In Shredded 

Wheat Biscuit Baskets. 

Prepare berries as for ordinary serving. Crush 
an oblong cavity in the top of the biscuit with 
the bowl of a teaspoon, removing the inside 
shreds from the basket or patty shell. Heat the 
biscuit basket thoroughly in the oven, then 
fill with strawberries or other berries partly 
crushed. Sweeten to suit the taste. Serve with 
milk or cream. 

Peaches In Shredded Wheat Biscuit Baskets. 

Pare and slice the peaches as for ordinary 
serving. Make the biscuit basket as directed 
in preceding recipe, heating thoroughly in the 
oven just before using, and fill with the sliced 
peaches in their own juice. Serve with milk or 
cream, and sweeten to suit the taste. In the 
same manner sliced bananas, pineapples, and 
other fruits, fresh, stewed, or canned, can be 
used with shredded wheat biscuit. 

Baked Apples With Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 

Heat the biscuit in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness. Place the baked apple in dish with the 
biscuit, pouring milk or cream over both; 
sweeten to suit the taste. Or, after making 
the biscuit baskets as previously directed, re- 
move the rind and place the baked apple in 
cavity in top of the biscuit. Pour over it 
cream and milk, and sweeten to suit the taste. 


ii 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit With Apple Sauce 
and Cream. 

Split biscuit lengthwise; heat thoroughly in 
the oven; put a 14-inch layer of apple sauce 
between the halves. Serve with cream and 
sugar. 

Shredded Wheat Biscuit With Stewed Prunes. 

Prepare the biscuit by dipping in the milk; 
let drain, put on plate; split and serve with 
prunes. Use the prune syrup in place of cream 
or sugar. 

TO MAKE TOAST. 

The cream or milk breads are best suited for 
toasting, because these breads generally con- 
tain a part of milk and more sugar and short- 
ening, or malt extract in place of sugar, which 
gives a nice golden color to the toasted bread, 
and makes it toast more readily. 

Toast bread should be a day or two old to 
toast and cut well, and the fire should not be 
too hot, 

In some places a part of the cake griddle is 
used to make the toast on; in others, the space 
under the griddle is used. An arrangement is 
made to slide one of the toasters underneath 
with the bread in them. Other places have a 
special broiler for this purpose, or make the 
toast by laying a toaster with the bread in it 
on top of the hot range. 

Graham and rye bread is made into toast the 
same way as for white bread. 

Dry Toast. 

Cut the bread in even square slices, toast 
evenly on both sides to a nice brown color. 
Trim sides evenly. Serve three slices for one 
order. 

Toast to be crisp should always be made 
fresh and to order. 

Buttered Toast. 
Make same as dry toast, only buttered. 
Milk or Cream Toast. 

Make like dry toast. Cut in half or squares; 
put into bowl, pour over it hot milk or cream. 
French Toast. 

A: Cut stale bread in 14-inch thick slices; 
saturate in a custard made with 1 pt. of milk, 
2 eggs, and 1 tablespoonful sugar; flavor with 
mace or vanilla. Fry in buttered pan on both 
sides to a nice brown; dust with sugar. Serve 
two slices for one order with syrup, honey or 
stewed fruit. 

B: Soak in milk, dip in beaten egg and 
water, fry in lard or hot butter, dust with 
sugar and serve with syrup. 

GRIDDLE CAKES AND WAFFLES. 

To bake griddle cakes, the griddle should be 
only lightly rubbed with grease. Use the rind 
of ham or bacon, or a piece of suet tied in 
cheesecloth for this purpose. Turn the cakes 
over only once and at the right moment. Fre- . 
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quent turning causes the cake to become 
heavy. 

The waffle irons should be well greased be- 
fore pouring in the batter, which should be a 
little firmer than the griddle cake batter. The 
addition of eggs and shortening lightens the 
cakes and waffles and improves the quality; 
but when eggs are high, or to cheapen the 
mixtures, the amounts given in the recipes 
may be reduced. But then it would be neces- 
sary to increase the amount of baking powder, 
slightly, to lighten the cakes. Half water and 
half milk may be used, and butter may be re- 
placed by butterine or cooking oils or lard. In 
any case it is preferable to use a good whole- 
some substitute than to use rancid butter. 

Wheat Griddle Cakes. 

A: For each pound of flour add 1 oz. (2 
teaspoonfuls) baking powder, 2 ozs. sugar, 1 
oz. melted butter, 2 yolks eggs (or 2 whole 
eggs), a pinch of salt, about 1 pt. of sweet 
milk. 

B: Take 1 Ib. flour, 3 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, 1 oz. sugar, 1 oz. melted butterine or 
oil, a pinch of salt, 1 pt. half milk and water. 

C: All griddle cakes can be made with but- 
termilk or sour milk, using the same recipes, 
but leaving out the baking powder and add a 
scant teaspoonful of soda for each pint of 
sour milk, 

Sift the dry ingredients in the flour, add 
only a part of the liquid, beat till free from 
lumps, then add eggs and melted butter; beat 
again, then add the rest of the liquid, gradu- 
ally, till the batter is of the proper consist- 
ency. Some flours require more, others less, 
liquid to reach this point. 

Bread flour or pastry flour can be used for 
the batter, with the difference that pastry flour 
requires less milk, and the batter slackens 
some after being mixed for some time. The 
bread flour stays more uniform and requires a 
little more milk or water. 

Corn Griddle Cakes. 

A: Take 1 lb. cornmeal, 1 Ib. wheat flour, 2 
ozs. baking powder, 4 ozs. sugar, 2 ozs. butter, 
pinch salt, 2 yolks eggs. 

B: 1 1b. yellow cornmeal, 1 lb. wheat flour, 
2 tablespoonfuls corn syrup or molasses, 2 ozs. 
shortening, pinch salt. Mix same as for wheat 
cakes, 

Rice Cakes. 

Add 1 ecupful of boiled and drained rice to 
wheat cake mixture A or B. Flavor of mace. 
Flannel Cakes. 

Add 4 ozs. of cornmeal to wheat cake mix- 
ture A or B. 

Or use the yeast-raised wheat cakes. 

Graham Cakes. 
Whole Wheat Griddle Cakes. 
1 Ib. graham flour or whole wheat flour, 1 Ib. 
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wheat flour, 2 ozs. baking powder, 4 ozs. but- 
ter, 4 yolks of eggs, salt, 4 ozs. sugar or 
molasses. Mix same as for wheat cakes. 


Yeast-Raised Wheat Cakes. 

2 Ibs. flour, 1 qt. milk or half water, 4 ozs. 
sugar, 4 ozs butter or lard, 4 egg yolks, 4% oz. 
salt, 1 oz. compressed yeast. Dissolve yeast in 
the warm milk. Make a batter with the flour; 
cover and let rise. When risen, and beginning 
to drop again, add eggs and sugar beaten to- 
gether, salt and melted butter. Add more milk 
if required; let rise again half, and use like 
other batters. 

By changing the ingredients, using half corn- 
meal or graham flour, or adding boiled rice to 
the wheatcake mixture, all the different kinds 
of griddlecake can be made after the one 
recipe. 

Buckwheat Cakes. 

2 Ibs. buckwheat flour, %4 oz. yeast, about 3 
pts. water or half milk, 4 ozs. (1% cupful) 
molasses, 4 ozs. melted butter or lard, %4 oz. 
salt. Set to rise in the evening, not too warm; 
add the enriching ingredients in the morning; 
let rise again, and bake same as directed for 
other cakes. 


Buckwheat Cakes Made With Baking Powder. 

2 Ibs. buckwheat, 2 full ozs. baking powder 
(6 teaspoonfuls), 4% cup molasses, 2 ozs. melt- 
ed butter or lard, %4 oz. salt, about 3 pts. milk 
and water, 

Or leave out baking powder, take 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, mix with sour milk. 

German Pan Cakes, 

A: 1 Ib. flour, 6 eggs, pinch of salt, scant 
pint of milk. 

B: 1b. flour, 1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
pinch salt, 3 yolks eggs, teaspoonful sugar. 

For A: Separate eggs, beat whites to a firm 
froth, mix yolks and milk with flour to a bat- 
ter, add whites gently. Fry in thick cakes, 
size of omelet pan. Use half butter, half lard, 
and fry to a nice brown. 

For B: Mix same as for wheat cake bat- 
ter; fry in pan; use lard. Serve with syrup or 
stewed fruit. Serve one cake for one order. 

English Pan Cake. 

Make same as for German pancake A, with 
a thin batter; add a pinch of baking powder. 
When the cakes are fried, butter each cake, 
dust with sugar and roll up. Serve with cream 
or syrup. 

French Pan Cake. 

Make thin like the English_pan cake. When 
done spread with fruit jam or jelly and dust 
thickly with powdered sugar. Burn on a eross 
pattern with red-hot poker. 

Apple Pan Cake. 

. Peel, slice and chop one or two good soft 
cooking apples. Mix with German pan cake 
batter A or B. Fry in pan. Dust with sugar 
and cinnamon. Serve with cream. 


as 
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Wafiles. 

A: 2 Ibs. flour, 1 oz. baking powder, 3 ozs. 
sugar, 8 ozs. melted butter, 8 yolks eggs, pinch 
salt, flavor mace or vanilla; about 1 qt. milk. 

B: 2 lbs. flour, 1% ozs. baking powder, 2 
ozs. sugar, 6 ozs. butter, 4 yolks, salt, flavor 
mace or vanilla, 1 qt. milk. Mix same as for 
wheat cakes, only a little thicker, 


Sour Cream Waffies. 
2 Ibs. flour, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 oz. sugar, 
4 to 6 eggs or yolks only, pinch salt, 1 qt. sour 
cream. 


Buttermilk Waffles. 

2 Ibs. flour, 1 teaspoonful soda, 2 ozs. sugar, 
2 ozs. melted butter, 4 egg yolks, salt, 1 qt. 
Suttermilk or sour milk. Mix same as for 
wheat cakes. 

Plain waffles can be made from all the wheat 
cake batters, making it a little thicker and 
adding some more melted butter. 

Spring Waffles. 
Holland Waffles. 

The iron used for these waffles is formed in 
a coil, with a handle attached. It is heated in 
the grease, then dipped in the batter almost to 
the edge, and back again in the hot grease. 
When done the waffle is removed from the 
iron by a slight knock. 

Serve dusted with sugar and cinnamon; or 
with stewed fruit; with a vanilla cream 
sauce;. with berries and cream, or whipped 
cream with chopped nuts, sliced peaches and 
cream, or with ice cream. 

Take 1% lbs. flour, 6 ozs. sugar, 1 pt. milk, 
10 eggs well beaten with the sugar. Mix same 
as for wheat cake batter. Serve one waffle for 
one order. 

Rosette Waffles. 
Rosette Wafers. 

2 cups sifted flour (or a little more if neces- 
sary), 4 eggs, 2 teaspoonfuls sugar, 14 tea- 
spoonful salt, 2 cups milk. Mix same as for 
spring waffles. 

Rosette waffles are mixed and fried like 
spring waffles. The irons are smaller than 
spring waffle irons. These wafiles make a nice 
dessert served like the spring wafiles, or they 
may be served hot or cold, plain, with pow- 
dered sugar and cinnamon dusted over them. 

The same waffles without the sugar may be 
used as a canape for oyster, creamed chicken 
or veal; with asparagus, or poached or scram- 
bled eggs; and any vegetable with a cream 
sauce can be served in the same way. 

Butter Cake. 
Butter Biscuit. 

These cakes are very popular in the Eastern 
The cakes are rather difficult to 
make, because the same mixture does not work 
always alike, owing to the difference in ‘the 
acidity of the milk, which requires more or 
less soda, or a small addition of cream of tar- 


tar to give the cake the right degree of light 
ness. 

Take 4 lbs. flour, 3 pts. buttermilk or sour 
milk, % oz. soda, % oz. salt, 2 yolks, 2 ozs. 
melted butter. 

Take half bread and half cake flour; sift 
salt and soda several times with the flour; put 
into a bowl. Make a bay in the center of the 
flour; put in 2 pts. of milk; work in the flour; 
add the eggs, butter and the rest of the milk 
(or more milk if necessary) to make it as for 
a soft biscuit dough. 

Put on the table, flatten into a square, cover 
and let rest for half an hour; then roll into a 
sheet of about 14 inch thickness; let rest 
again to loosen up. 

Cut with a large biscuit cutter and set in 
cloth-lined boxes or pans; let raise, well cov- 
ered, to about 1 inch tnick, and bake on the 
griddle. 

New York Butter Cake. 

Take 1 qt. milk, 1 Ib. flour, 8 ozs. butter, 8 
ozs. sugar. Put milk, sugar and butter into a 
vessel on the fire; let come to a boil. When 
boiling add the sifted flour and stir it in with 
the egg beater. Take it off the fire and put 
the paste into a bow]; let cool till you can put 
your hand in it, then mix in by degrees 5 
whole and 5 yolks of eggs. 

Add to this mixture 2% lbs. bread dough; 
or, better, a soft bread sponge, and add flour 
to make it like a biscuit dough. Let rest and 
prove for half an hour; roll out and cut in bis- 
cuits; set to raise and bake on the griddle. 

These biscuits may be baked like tea bis- 
cuits on pans, cut out, eggwash, lay in granu- 
lated sugar, set on pans, single, let prove and 
bake in the oven. 

English Muffins. 

Take 1 qt. of warm milk ( or half water). 
Dissolve 1 oz. of yeast and % oz. of salt and 
make a soft dough with a good bread-flour. 
Make it soft like a sponge, but work it well. 
Let it rise to the drop; beat down again and 
let it rise up half. 

Prepare some bread boxes or deep pans and 
fill with sifted flour about 3 inches deep. Take 
a muffin cup, or small coffee cup, and make 
half-round impressions in the flour a little dis- 
tance apart. Drop the dough out by hand, or 
round up like buns, and put in impressions, in 
1% or 2-0z. pieces. Cover and let prove to 
double size. Lift carefully from the flour and 
bake on the griddle. 

Chester Muffins. 
. Sally Lunns. 

2 qts. milk, 2 ozs. yeast, 12 ozs. sugar, 12 
ozs. butter, 8 yolks eggs, %4 oz. salt, flavor of 
mace. 

Make and bake same as for English muffins. 

Crumpets. 

2 Ibs. flour, 1 qt. milk, % oz. salt. Make 

same as for Yeast-Raised Wheat Griddle Cake. 
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These cakes are baked on the griddle in rings 
about 4 inches wide. 

To bake, grease the griddle and rings, fill in 
the batter and bake the cakes about 14 inch 
thick. 

These Crumpets can be made with baking 
powder more quickly. Take 2 good ounces of 
baking powder, sift in flour, leave out the 
yeast and mix same as for wheat cakes, only 
a little thicker. 

Or use sour milk and 1 oz. of soda. 

Corn Bread. 

Muffins. 

Scones. 

Southern Corn Bread. 

2 lbs. white cornmeal, 6 ozs. lard, 4 eggs, 1 
pt. boiling water, about 114 pts. milk, % oz. 
salt, 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 

Seald half of the meal with the boiling 
water, add lard and salt, let cool a little, then 
add the milk and eggs, mix well, and, last, 
add the baking powder. 

To use sour milk, leave out the baking pow- 
der, and add 1 teaspoonful of soda. 

Fill the batter, which should be very thin, 
into well-greased deep pie tins, or square pans, 
and bake in a hot oven. 

Corn Dodgers. 
Corn Pone. 

Make from same receipt as Southern corn 
bread, except use only half of the baking pow- 
der, and make the mixture firmer, using less 
milk. Shape with the hands into oval cakes, 
or drop on the pan with a basting spoon. Bake 
ou well-greased pans in a hot oven. 

Hoe Cake. 

Take the pone mixture, put in spoonfuls on 
the hot griddle and flatten with the back of 
the spoon into cakes. Bake like corn cakes. 

Corn Bread. ( Without Eggs. ) 

1% lbs. flour, 1%4 lbs. cornmeal, 3 ozs. bak- 
ing powder, 1 oz, salt, 8 ozs. sugar, 10 ozs. 
lard. 

Sift flour, cornmeal and salt with the bak- 
ing powder; add 1 qt., or a little more, of 
milk; add lard and fill into greased pans. Bake 
in hot oven. 

Johnny Cake. 

A: 1 Ib. cornmeal, 2 Ibs. wheat flour, 12 
ozs. sugar, 2 ozs. baking powder, 8 ozs. butter 
or lard, 8 eggs, % oz. salt, 21%4 pts. milk. Mix 
same as for cakes, and bake in hot oven. 

B: 1% lbs. cornmeal, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 
qt. buttermilk, % Ib. wheat flour, % pt. 
molasses, 4 eggs. Mix same as for cakes, 

Corn Muffins. 

A: Made from Johnny cake mixture. Bake 
in well-greased muffin cups. 

B: Make from corn bread mixture without 
eggs, and bake in muffin cups. 

Wheat Muffins. 
2 Ibs. flour, 1% ozs. baking powder; 8 ozs. 
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butter, 8 ozs. sugar, 5 eggs, 1 qt. milk, a little 
salt, flavor of mace. Mix same as for cakes. 
Bake in muffin cups, or in rings. 
Yeast-Raised Wheat Muffins. 
(SEE ENGLISH MUFFINS.) 

Make like Chester muffins. Fill into muffin 

cups, let raise and bake as usual 
Graham Muffins. 

1%, Ibs. graham flour, % lb. wheat flour, 1 
teaspoonful salt, 4 teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der, 8 ozs. sugar, or molasses, 8 ozs. lard or 
butter. Make same as for cake. Bake in 
muffin cups. 


Yeast-Raised Graham Muffins. 
Make from graham bread dough, rather 
soft; raise in cups and bake as usual. 


Rye Muffins. 
Make like graham mufiins, and use rye flour 
in place of graham. 


Popover Muffins. 

1% Ibs. flour, 8 eggs, 1 qt. skimmed milk, 1 
teaspoonful salt. 

Mix into a very thin batter, fill into high 
muffin cups or timbale molds; fiil cups two- 
thirds full and bake in hot oven, for thirty 
minutes. 

This mixture requires no baking powder. 

Serve hot with butter. 

These muffins can be baked in small batches 
during breakfast hours, and are only good- 
when fresh from the oven. 


Ginger Muffins. 

A: 1% Ib. sugar, % Ib. lard, 1 pt. molasses, 
14% pt. milk, 1 teaspoonful soda, 4 eggs, pinch 
salt, 1 teaspoonful ginger, 1 teaspoonful mixed 
spices, 114 lbs. flour. Mix same as for cakes 
and bake in only medium hot oven. 

B: 6 ozs. sugar, 144 pts. molasses, 2 Ibs. 
flour, % oz. cream of tartar, %4 oz. soda, 4 ozs. 
lard, % oz. ginger, % oz. allspice, 1 pt. of 
milk or buttermilk. Sift cream of tartar and 
soda in the flour. Mix same as for cake. 

Both of these mixtures can be made into a 
good gingerbread. 

Scones. 

A: 4 lbs, flour, 2 ozs. cream of tartar, 1 oz. 
soda, 8 ozs. sugar, 8 ozs. butter, 2% pts. but- 
termilk, a little salt. 

Sift flour, soda and cream of tartar togeth- 
er, rub in the butter, mix sugar and milk into 
it and make a nice smooth dough. 

Mold in round pieces to weigh about 12 ozs. 
each, roll out and cut in 4 or 6 pieces, set on 
pans, wash with eggwash and bake in a good 
heat. 

B: 4 lbs. flour, 2 ozs. cream tartar, 1 oz. 
soda, % oz. salt, 8 ozs. lard, 21%4 pts. butter- 
milk. 

Mix same as for the other scones. 

To make the scones with sweet milk and — 
with baking powder, leave out the soda and 
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eream of tartar, and use 3 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder for each pound of flour. 
Fancy Scones. 

Add 4 to 6 eggs to Scones A mixture, and 
add sultana raisins or currants, also mixed 
lemon and citron peel cut fine, and flavor with 
lemon or mace. Bake like the other scones. 

Tea Biscuits. 

A: 3 Ibs. flour, 3 ozs. baking powder, 2 ozs. 
sugar, 14 oz. salt, 6 ozs. lard, 1 qt. milk. 

B: 6 lbs. flour, 4 ozs. cream of tartar, 11%4 
ozs. soda, ? qts. milk, 3 ozs. salt, 1 lb. lard or 
oil. 

Tea Biscuits, C. 
Sour Milk Biscuits. 

C: 2% lbs. flour, 2 teaspoonfuls salt, 4 ozs. 
lard or butter, 2 small teaspoonfuls soda, 1 qt. 
buttermilk. 

Mix lard in one part of the flour, sift pow- 
der or soda in the flour and mix all into a 
light dough. Roll out and cut into biscuits. 
Wash with milk and eggwash and bake in a 
good heat. 

Biscuit Mixture For Short Cakes. 

A: 1 lb. sugar, 144 lb. butter, 4 eggs, a 
little salt, 18 ozs. flour, 1 oz. baking powder, 
Vw pt. milk. 

Rub sugar and butter same as for cakes; 
add eggs and milk, the flour sifted with the 
baking powder. Bake in layer cake tins, or 
on paper in one sheet. 

B: 2 lbs. flour, 4 teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der, 6 ozs. butter, 144 teaspoon salt, 2 ozs. 
sugar. Milk sufficient to make a soft dough 
so it can be handled. Mix same as for the tea 
biseuit. 

May be cut in small individual biscuits, not 
too thick, for the short cake, or baked in 
layer cake tins. 

C: 2 Ibs. flour, 414 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, 3 ozs. butter, 144 teaspoonful salt. 
Milk to mix same as for mixture B. 

Doughtnuts. 
Crullers, 
Fried Cakes. 
All these cakes are fried; but properly speak- 


ing, the doughnuts should be yeast-raised; the 


others raised with baking powder, or with sour 
milk and soda. But as these cakes are made of 
the same shapes with both kinds of rising 
materials, it is better to define them as ‘‘ yeast- 
raised’’ or ‘‘baking-powder’’ raised Dough- 
nuts, or Crullers, or Fried Cakes. 

They are fried in pure lard, in lard com- 
pound, or in cooking oil. Frying in pure lard 
makes the best cake, but this method is also 
the most expensive, and can be only applied 
where a good price is obtained for these goods. 
At this writing the price of refined lard ranges 

~in the neighborhood of 12 to 14 cents; refined 
eottonseed oil costs about 7 cents. The oil 
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comes in different grades, and it is best to use 
the best grade, which is almost tasteless ang 
odorless. The oil is the most economical be- 
cause it does not blacken and burn as readily 
as the lard; it can stand more heat, and for 
this reason it can be used for a longer time 
without changing. Lard burns and browns at 
a lower degree of heat and requires frequent 
changing, otherwise the cakes become too 
dark and have a burned taste. 

Large bakeries use a thermometer to ascer- 
tain the heat of the grease for frying. As 
there are mixtures of different richness which 
contain more or less sugar, (which is a great 
factor in giving color to the cakes,) the de- 
gree of heat varies. For oil it should be from 
375 to 380 degrees Fahrenheit; for lard from 
365 to 375 degrees. The general test is to put 
one of the cakes to be fried in the hot fat to 
ascertain the proper degree of heat. Lard be- 
gins to smoke when it is hot enough; oil does 
not smoke so readily because it can stand 
more heat. 


There are a few rules which should be ob- . 


served when frying the cakes: 

If the grease is too hot, the cakes will color 
too quickly and will be too small, because they 
will not have the proper time to expand; or, 
if taken from the grease, will be doughy. If 
it is not hot enough, the cakes will expand 
too much, and crack and soak in the grease. 

Yeast-raised cakes should have the right 
proof when put in the grease. Too much proof 
would cause them to soak in the grease; and 
not enough, make them too small and heavy. 
This is the same with baking powder, ‘‘too 
much’’ powder makes the cakes crack, etc., 
and ‘‘not enough’’ causes them to be small 
and heavy. 

A richer mixture requires less heat in cook- 
ing than a less rich mixture does. 

Yeast-Raised Doughnuts. 

A: 1 qt. milk, 3 ozs. yeast, 10 ozs. sugar, § 
ozs. butter, 3 Ibs. flour (bread flour), 5 eggs, 
the grated rind of 1 lemon (or extract), mace. 


B: 5 lbs. sponge dough, or set sponge with 
1 qt. milk and water. When ready add ingre- 
dients. 


Or, take 1 qt. of milk and water, 2 ozs. 
yeast, 10 ozs. sugar, 10 ozs. oil (or 12 of lard), 
salt, flavor, 3 lbs. bread flour. No eggs. Some 
egg color if desired. 

TREATMENT: Set a warm sponge with % of 
the milk, yeast and part of the flour. When 
ready, add the other ingredients and the rest 
of the liquid and make a smooth dough; cover 
and let prove up; work down and roll out; eut 
in cakes and prove in cloth-lined boxes or cup- 
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boards. Fry and roll in granulated sugar, or 
dust with powdered sugar and cinnamon. 
Bismarcks. 
Berlin Pancake. 
Jelly Doughnu.s. 

Can be made from yeast-raised doughnut 
mixtures A or B with a few more yolks added. 
When the dough is ready, divide in pieces, 
round up, give a little time to prove, flatten 
and put a little jam in the center, pinch up 
the dough over the jam, set in cloths to raise, 
and fry to a nice brown. Dust with sugar and 
cinnamon. 

A quicker method is used in bakeries, by 
rounding the cakes up; raise and fry without 
filling. When fried they are filled with jelly 
with a little machine; a cream puff-filler, the 
same which is used ‘o fill cream puffs without 
cutting. 

Yeast-raised cakes are made with a strong 
bread flour, to which about one-fourth part of 
pastry flour may be added. 

Crullers. 
Fried Cakes. 
(MADE WITH BAKING POWDER.) 

For these cakes use pastry flour. To a very 
soft flour, some bread flour may be added. The 
mixture should be made as slack as can be 
handled. Do not work much after the flour is 
added. When rolling out the trimmings, and 
they shrink, give a little time te recover; this 
makes lighter and larger cakes. 

Crullers are cut in rings, or cut in strips and 
twisted. 

Butter cream-doughnuts can be made from 
the same mixtures, but with less baking pow- 
der, to keep more solid. 

A roller cutter is used to cut the strips, 
which are iced, after frying, with a water 
icing. 

For Mixture A: 3 Ibs. flour, 2 ozs. baking 
powder, 8 ozs. sugar, 8 ozs. butter, 12 yolks, 
1¥% pts. milk, to make a soft mixture. Flavor, 
vanilla and mace, or the grated rind of 1 
lemon, or extract. 

For Mixture B: 4 lbs. flour, 1 lb. sugar, 4 
ozs. butter or lard, 2% ozs, baking pewder, 4 
yolks (or egg color), flavor, a little salt, 1 qt. 
milk. 

For Mixture C, called also 

Buttermilk Doughnuts, 
Buttermilk Crullers, 

3% Ibs. flour, 1 0z. soda, 10 ozs. sugar, 4 
ozs, butter or lard, 1 qt. buttermilk, or suffi- 
cient to make a soft mixture. No eggs; salt. 

A prepared flour is sold, which contains all 
the ingredients in dry form; also the raising 
material; all that is required is the milk or 
water to mix with, and doughnuts, ecruilers 
and fried cakes can be make quick and eco- 
nomical, 

French Crullers. 
1 pt. water, % Ib. butter (or % pt. oil, or 
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lard). 12 ozs. flour, 10 to 12 eggs, 1 oz. sugar. 

This mixture is made same as for cream 
puffs. Take i pt. of water 1% lb. butter or 
lard, set on the fire to boil. When boiling 
add 12 ozs. of sifted flour, stir and take off 
the fire at cence. You may add a pinch of 
sugar and salt. Add from 10 to 12 eggs to 
make a smooth paste. 

Fill into pastry bag, use a large star tube 
and dress in large rings on greased paper the 
size of the frying pan. Turn the paper with 
the cakes over in the hot grease, let fry a 
minute, take off the paper, turn over, finish 
frying. When fried wash over with a thin 
water icing flavored with vanilla. 

BREADS AND ROLLS. 

Many of the lunch rooms buy bread and 
rolls; only the small sweet goods, pastries, 
biscuits and doughnuts are made on the prem- 


NEW PULLMAN, 


SHEET IRON PAN. 


The most economical and most practical 
breads for all purposes are the eream breads. 
These breads are baked in covered pans, 
known as ‘‘pullman’’ pans or cream bread 
pans. The size of the regular pans of this 
kind is about ten inches long and four and 
one-half to five inches wide and deep, with 
sliding cover. There are other pans of this 
kind with the cover or lid on hinges; and 
some bakers consider these more practical 
than the pans with the sliding cover. 

A smaller size, from three and one-half to 
three and three-fourths inches square and 
from eighteen to twenty inches long, would 
be more profitable to use. It would give a 
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WASTE OF BREAD BAKED IN OPEN PANS. 


smaller slice, and the long pan would reduce 
the waste of ends. 

Breads baked in covered pans acquire a dif- 
ferent taste than when baked in open pans. 
The crumb becomes moister and retains its 
moisture longer, because it is almost baked 
in its own steam. Only a very thin crust is 
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WASTE OF BREAD BAKED IN OPEN PANS. 


formed, and the flavor is that of the Vienna 
bread, which makes it acceptable for a table 
bread. Because of its square shape it requires 
no trimming for sandwiches or toast. Breads 
like these can be baked in any of the ovens in 
general use in lunch rooms. In some lunch 
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rooms it is customary to supply bread in lib- 
eral quantities by placing a large plate of 
cut bread on the table. I do not think this a 
good policy. In the first place, it is wasteful, 
and many patrons object to this custom; and 
if bread is supplied too liberally, many take 
advantage by ordering only a bowl of soup 
and eat bread, and not order many other 
dishes. The best method is to serve bread 
only with orders, and not more than two or 
three slices per order. 

For bread making it is best to use a stan- 
dard brand of flour, known to be a good bread 
flour, Most all the mills of good reputation 
try to furnish a good bread flour. The next 
requirement is good yeast, and, also, a good 
oven to bake the breads in. Modern bakers 
do no guessing in their work. They ascertain 
the temperature of the shop and flour, and 
give the water the proper temperature to ob- 
tain a certain degree of heat. If the shop is 
kept at an even temperature, by heating or 
ventilation, the dough can be got ready at a 
certain time for baking, and better and more 
uniform results be obtained. 

The knowledge of the proper baking heat is 
readily ascertained by the use of the pyrom- 
eter or thermometer, which is attached to 
most all modern ovens. ‘The meters do. not 
always register the baking heat alike. This 
is caused by the meter being nearer or farther 
from the furnace, but a few trials will soon 
teach the right degree for baking. 

The average heat for rye breads is 450 to 
500 degrees Fahr.; for rolls and pan baked 
breads, 400 to 450 degrees. This heat is also 
required for pies, puffpaste and cream puffs. 
Layer cake, 300 to 350 degrees. Heavy cakes, 
like pound cakes, fruit cakes, also macaroons, 
etc., about 200 degrees Fahr. 

The baking should be so arranged (and the 
goods got ready for baking) so that the goods 
which require the most heat are baked first, 
followed by others which require less heat in 
baking. 

Sponge Doughs and Straight Doughs. 

The sponge method is very practical for 
lunch room work because it enables the baker 
to make different kinds of doughs out of one 
large sponge. This saves labor, time and 
yeast. For the sponge, the flour, yeast and 
water or milk are made into a soft dough, 
which can be got ready in a shorter or longer 
time, by using more or less yeast, and by rais- 
ing or lowering the temperature. When a 
sponge is made it rises, then flattens and 
‘drops in the center. After the sponge has 
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reached the drop stage, it may be taken from 
for the different rolls, coffee cakes and breads. 
A sponge may be set cool in the evening and 
taken in the morning; or it can be made very 
slack at a warm temperature with more yeast 
and be got ready in one hour’s time. 

A straight dough is made by mixing all the 
materials at one time. It can be made with a 
ferment, or with compressed yeast. More 
yeast is used in the straight doughs, because 
the more yeast used the sooner it can be got 
ready. At a warm temperature a bread dough 
can be made ready for the oven in four hours. 
With smaller amount of yeast, at a cooler 
temperature, it may be set in the evening and 
taken in the morning. 

Doughing. 

When making the dough, or after it is 
made, it has to go to a certain stage before it 
is ready to be molded into rolls or breads. 
When the dough rises to the point where it 
turns and shows an inclination to fall, it is 
ready the first time. At this stage, when you 
put your hand down in it, it will readily sink. 
Before it reaches this point the dough would 
resist and not go down so easily, except when 
more force is applied. All practical bakers 
use this test in fermentation of doughs as a 
certain guide, in straight dough as well as in 
sponge doughs. After this stage the dough is 
let come up about to half its former size, and 
worked down and let come on again before 
it is taken. Straight bread doughs with a 
strong flour are cut over two or three times 
when half up; this makes a close-grained loaf. 

The ripeness of the dough differs according 
to the breads to be made from it. For large 
loaves the dough can be taken sooner; for 
small breads and rolls it should have more 
age, be given more time. 

General Instructions. To avoid frequent 
repetitions in the following recipes, the above 
said about sponge doughs and straight doughs 
should be closely studied. 

In making the dough be careful not to spoil 
the yeast. Before adding it to dough or 
sponges, dissolve it in only lukewarm water, 
NOT HOT, because this would kill the yeast. 

When using a sponge dough after it is 
ready, or when taking from a ready sponge, 
dissolve sugar and salt in the liquid to be 
added, or mix it with eggs. Then mix it well 
with the sponge dough, before adding more 
flour. When all the required flour is added 
and partly mixed, add the shortening and fin- 
ish mixing. Let the dough come up to the turn 
again, work it down or use it as will be di- 
rected. For the straight dough the ingredi- 
ents are added in the same succession, only it 
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takes a straight dough a longer time to ripen 
to the turn. 
Yeast. 

Compressed yeast can be had in any of the 
larger towns and in all cities. 

When dry yeast is used (which cannot be 
used as quickly as compressed yeast), it is 
best to make it into a potato yeast or ferment. 

Home Made Potato Yeast. 

Peel and boil 6 lbs. of potatoes. When soft 
put into a tub or 3-gallon jar; add 1% Ib. flour, 
4 ozs. sugar, 1 oz. salt. Mash flour and pota- 
toes into smooth paste, adding some of the hot 
potato water. Add the other water and more 
cold water to make up six quarts. Boil one 
ounce of hops in two quarts of water for 
twenty minutes; strain the water and add 
to the yeast to have it lukewarm, or about 85 
to 90 degrees Fahr. 

Before you start making the yeast, dissolve 
from six to eight dry yeast cakes in some 
warm water; then add this dissolved yeast to 
the ferment; stir and aerate the yeast well by 
pouring back and forth with the ferment for 
some minutes. Cover and let stand in moder- 
ately warm place for ten hours. When ready 
set in a cool place and use. 

Make fresh every two or three days, if pos- 
sible. 

You may take two quarts of this yeast, or 
more, for each ten-quart pail of sponge dough. 
Malt Extracts for Bread. 

Since the old process for making stock- 
yeast and ferment has been discontinued and 
replaced by the use of compressed yeast, most 
all practical bakers use malt extract, or malt 
flour, to regain the flavor of the old time 
yeast; in other words, to give the breads a 
good flavor, moisture and color. Malt extract 
assists in fermentation, replaces the sugar and 
gives flavor and moisture to the crumb and 
color to the crust. 

I give here a couple of formulas as used in 
wholesale bakeries. The quantities may be 
easily reduced to smaller amounts: 

Bread with Malt Extract. 
(STRAIGHT DOUGH.) 


No. 1. 
Flour (spring patent)............. 100 Ibs. 
hard for awesson ole. ore aie 1% Ibs. 
Malt? Oxtracties.cns ccc heroes 1% lbs. 
Mi@ast ) ontie, costs oie onto toe ere os 34 Ib. 
Salt.5 4.0. sombeiar sare sep Sens Sie ke 1% lbs. 
Dry OMe Wyse orc tgs «cele e Se a ane 1% Ibs. 
Wate tins, sic ceccey cron. << peers: carte, Series 60 to 64 Ibs. 

No, 2 
Ploury (BPTinG ea utsrret> setae chee 100 Ibs. 
O31 Res eh ak Rec Oras a AE eat ae 2% Ibs. 
MaltmextTacts aantwotiats cake es 144 Ibs. 
Salts (agar 5 Gat cuca suc iolete eases ahr storere 1% Ibs. 
Yeasteeercmeautrie 2 oe eet sls 
Dory aa esrepcpvaevace ere vecarhepaern ek 2 Ibs. 


Watertecn sts (7% to 8 gallons)-60 to 64 Ibs, 
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Treatment: Take 10 lbs. flour, 1 gallon wa- 
ter, and the malt extract. Mix to a smooth 
batter and let stand from 20 to 40 minutes 
(never longer than one hour). 

When ready to make the dough, dissolve the 
yeast in the batter, adding a little water. Let 
stand about five minutes longer, then wash 
with the rest of the ingredients into the mix- 
ture, and make all into a smooth dough. The 
temperature of the dough should be about 82 
degrees Fahr., (never over 85 degrees Fahr.). 
From time of doughing to oven should never 
be over 7% to 8 hours; that is, 6 hours in the 
trough, allow 40 minutes for molding, and 50 
minutes to raise in the pan. 

From this recipe is made malt bread, cream 
breads and other fancy breads. 

This bread makes an excellent toast bread. 

Every baker could make out a table for 
each kind of dough, showing the proportions 
of the different materials used for different 
sized doughs. This would save time and in- 
sure accuracy; also uniform goods. 

To Make Various Kinds of Bread from One 
Large Sponge. 

Set a medium firm sponge with four gallons 
of water, six to eight ounces of yeast; or, if 
using the potato ferment, take one quart or 
more for each gallon of water. Set sponge 
at 80 to 85 degrees Fahr. This sponge will be 
ready in three hours. The same sponge may 
be set at a cooler temperature and less yeast, 
for a longer sponge. One quart of liquid 
makes about five pounds of sponge dough. 

Take from the ready sponge, say, 10 pounds 
for coffee cakes, or sweet rolls; add 10 eggs, 
% pt. of warm milk, 14% Ibs. each of butter 
and lard, the flavor, and a little salt, and 
make this with more flour into a dough. Let 
prove up once and use as required. After the 
dough is up once, raisins, currants, etc., may 
be added. It can be made into buns, cinna- 
mon rolls, ete. The mixture may be made 
more economical by adding less eggs, using all 
lard, or oil, and egg coloring to suit the trade. 
Take 10 lbs. of sponge for other rolls, add 4% 
pt. milk, 10 ozs. sugar, a little salt and 1 Ib. 
lard. This may be used for pocketbook or 
Parker House rolls. 

This would leave nearly 3 gallons of sponge. 
To this sponge we add 2 gallons of water at 
a suitable temperature; also 1 Ib. of salt, and 
break up and mix the sponge dough and wa- 
ter. From this we measure 1 gallon, adding 
to it 1 pint or less of molasses and some lard 
or oil, and make a dough, with graham and 
wheat flour. 

Take 1 gallon for rye bread, add some cara- 
_way seed and a piece of old rye dough, and 
- make dough with rye flour. 

We may take 1 gallon for French bread, 
adding more wheat flour to the dough, with 4 
ozs. sugar. 
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The remaining 2 gallons may be made into 
Vienna or cream breads by adding 1 Ib. lard 
and about 12 ozs. sugar. 

In this manner it can be arranged to have 
the rye bread, rolls and white bread ready for 
the baking first, followed by the others in the 
succession as they should be baked. 

French Bread with Ferment. 

For sponge take 1% gallon ferment, 1% gai- 
lon water at 80 degrees Fahr. 

For dough, take 1 gallon water, 6 ozs. salt, 
6 ozs. sugar. 

French Bread with Compressed Yeast. 

For sponge, take 5 qts. water 80 to 85 de- 
grees Fahr., 3 ozs. yeast. 

For dough, take 3 qts. water or milk, 4 ozs. 
sugar, 6 ozs. salt, 6 ozs. lard or oil. 

For straight dough take 5 ozs. yeast, or 
more, to the same mixture. 

When the dough is ready seale and mold 
round in box. When all has been molded 
form into long loaves. Set the loaves in 
cloth-lined boxes, dust lightly with flour and 
pinch up the cloth between. When proved 
put onto peel, work with water; give four or 
five cuts and put in the oven on the hearth. 
When baked wash again with water. 

Vienna Bread. 

A: For sponge, take 5 qts. water, 3 to 4 
ozs. yeast, 85 degrees Fahr. 

For dough, take 3 qts. milk, 6 ozs. salt, 4 
ozs. sugar or malt extract. 

B: Take 20 lbs. sponge from a large 
sponge, add 2 qts. milk, 5 ozs. salt, 4 to 6 ozs. 
lard, 8 ozs. sugar, or malt extract. Let the 
dough rise twice, scale and mold and bake. 
Mold the loaves in Vienna shape, set in cloths 
like the French bread, prove, put on peel, cut 
and bake in steam. 

Cream Bread or Malt Bread. 
(FROM STRAIGHT DOUGH.) 

About. 34 lbs. flour, 10 qts. water, 2 qts. 
milk, 6 ozs. yeast, 1% Ib. lard or oil, 8 ozs. 
sugar or 6 ozs. malt extract, 7 ozs. salt. 

Cream Bread. 
(FROM SPONGE DOUGH.) 

Take 30 lbs. of sponge, add 2 qts. or more 
of milk, 12 ozs. sugar, 12 ozs. lard or oil, 6 
ozs. salt. 

To make this bread fine grained, the dough 
should not be too soft and should go through 
the rollers from 10 to 12 times before molding. 

Bakers who have no machinery use hand 
rollers, which are not very expensive. They 
can be fastened to the bench with clamps and 
ean be taken off after using. The rolling 
makes this bread fine grained. Bake in cov- 


ered pans. 
Graham Bread. 
(STRAIGHT DOUGH.) 
A: 2 gallons water, 3 ozs. yeast, 14% pts. 


molasses, 6 ozs. salt, 8 ozs. lard. Use 44 to %& 
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of wheat flour with the graham flour. Let 
come up only once, scale and mold into loaves. 
Do not give much proof. Bake in a medium 
heat. 

B: Take 10 lbs. of sponge, add 2 qts. wa- 
ter, % pt. molasses, 3 ozs. salt and 4 ozs. lard 
or oil. Make dough with graham flour. 

Whole Wheat Bread, 

Gluten Bread 
and other health breads are made and treated 
like the graham breads. Less sweetening may 
be added and lard and sugar left out alto- 
gether when used for dietetic purposes. 


Boston Brown Bread. 

1% Ibs. corn meal, 18 ozs. graham flour, 18 
ozs. rye flour, 18 ozs. wheat flour, 2 ozs. soda, 
4 ozs. salt, 144 lb. sugar, 1 pt. molasses, about 
2 qts. milk and water (or use sour milk). 
Mix into a soft slack mixture; fill in well 
greased molds, and steam or bake in slow 
oven for 2% to 3 hours. 

To bake, set in a pan with about 2 inches 
of water in it, to prevent browning too much 
at the bottom. 


Rye Breads. 

Rye flour is a weak flour, and has not the 
strength of wheat flour. It should be treated 
cooler, given less proof, and requires a strong- 
er heat in baking. The dough should NOT be 
worked over several times, like wheat flour 
doughs. It should be given only time to come 
up till it shows life; then it should be scaled, 
molded and not given as much proof as is 
given to wheat breads. 

The best shape for rye breads for the lunch 
room is to make them long with rounded ends. 

Set on boards or in boxes dusted with flour, 
or set it in cloths like the French breads, and 
bake it on the hearth, 

Bakers using shelf ovens without tile bot- 
toms can set the bread on roll pans dusted 
with flour and corn meal, and bake it. 

To Start Sour Dough for Rye Bread from 

Yeast Raised Rye Dough. 

Take 3 Ibs. of yeast raised rye dough, dis- 
solve it in 1 qt. water and make a slack 
sponge with some rye flour. Let this stand 
until the next day, and use it for the first 
batch of rye bread with some yeast. Every 
day keep a piece of the rye dough back to use 
it for the next day’s batch. 

Rye Bread. 
(STRAIGHT DOUGH.) 

A: Take 3 of rye flour and 1% of wheat 
flour, 2 gallons water, 2 Ibs. sour rye dough, 
1% ozs. yeast, 6 ozs. salt and some caraway 
seed. Make a firm, smooth dough. Let double 
in size but not fall or drop. Work over and 
scale and mold into loaves, prove, wash and 
bake. When putting the bread in the oven 
do not put too close together until they are 
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well baked up, then move closer together and 
finish baking, 

B: From a wheat sponge take 10 Ibs. 
sponge, add 2 qts. water, 3 ozs. salt, Y% oz. 
caraway seed and 1 Ib. sour dough, and make 
dough with rye flour. 

For half rye bread take more wheat flour. 

Pumper-Nickel. 

Take half a gallon broken wheat sponge, 1 
Ib. of sour dough, % gallon water, 6 ozs. salt, 
and make a firm dough with coarse unbolted 
rye meal. Let the dough rest till it shows life. 
Mold into 2-pound loaves; set on board, give 
about half proof, then set in one or two large 
baking pans with wooden frames. Set close 
together, grease the sides, wash and bake; or 
bake on the hearth in wooden set-ups or 
frames, 

Glazing for Breads, Rolls, Etc. 

When breads are baked in ovens which do 
not hold steam a wash is used to glaze the 
breads before and after baking. 

Flour glazing is very simple and practical 
for all hearth baked breads and rolls. 

Dissolve 3 ozs. of flour in a little cold wa- 
ter, add gradually a scant quart of boiling 
water, set on the fire and stir till it gets 
clear. Apply this wash before baking while_ 
warm, and again after baking in a slightly 
diluted condition. 

Corn starch wash is made in the same man- 
ner, using 2 ozs. corn starch to 1 qt. water. 

Wash breads before baking with water; and 
after baking again with corn starch wash. 

Egg-wash may be made of different degrees 
of strength by mixing yolks of eggs with wa- 
ter or milk. Egg-wash is applied before 
baking. 

Rolls and Other Small Goods. 

For the lunch room the rolls should be 
made smaller than in bakeries. They should 
be small and neatly made to look attractive, 
so they can be sold at a good profit. Two or 
three rolls are served for one order. 

Some sweet rolls are made large, like butter 
pretzel, or tea rolls, and only one served per 
order. 

French Rolls. 
Flutes. 

Take French bread dough A or B. Weigh 
small pieces 1144 ozs. Mold round and set on 
the bench, give some proof, then mold in long 
finger shapes. Set in cloths the smooth side 
down; draw the cloth up in folds between the 
rolls; let prove. When ready for the oven 
turn onto the peel, smooth side up, give sev- 
eral slanting cuts and bake on the hearth in 
steam, 

The rolls may be baked without steam, and 
set on pans dusted with corn meal and flour, 
cut and washed with a flour wash before and 
after baking. 
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For all these rolls, if baked on dusted pans, 
the treatment is somewhat different. The rolls 
are proved as usual in cloths, given good half 
proof and then set on the pans, far enough 
apart so they do not touch in baking. The 
pans are then set in the prooving closet to 
obtain sufficient proof, and washed and baked. 

For French split rolls, use the same doughs, 
ball round and set on boards to give some 
proof. 

Brush over the tops with a melted lard, 
press along the centre with a thin rolling pin; 
turn over and set split-side down on cloth; 
let prove. To bake, turn over on peel or set 
on pans and bake. These rolls require no 
wash. 

Vienna Rolls. 

Vienna rolls are made in a variety of 
shapes, the making of which requires long 
practice. The Emperor’s Roll or Kaiser Sem- 
mel, can be quickly made by using a stamp 
(which is sold by bakers’ supply firms), pro- 
duces a similar shape. Other rolls are the 
crescents, salz-stangel, twist, and a split-roll; 
also the weckerl, which is made in the pointed 
shape with several cuts, like the large Vienna 
loaf. 

Take from Vienna bread doughs A or B. 

For Emperor’s Roll, ball round on the table, 
give some proof, flatten the piece and fold in- 
ward to five even parts; or use the stamp, set 
on cloths, prove and bake like French rolls; 
or bake on pans as directed. 

The Crescent is made by rolling the pieces, 
after given some proof, into long ovals, very 
thin, then take hold with the left hand, of the 
nearest end, and with the palm of the right 
hand roll up the oval from the other end. Set 
on pans in crescents, let prove, wash and bake. 

Salz-Stangel are made like Crescent, but are 
left in straight shape with less pointed ends. 
They are laid in salt, or sprinkled with cara- 
way seed and salt, proved and baked. 

Twists are made by rolling the piece of 
dough in a long round string. Divide in three 
pieces, and braid into a twist with pointed 
ends. 

Special Vienna Rolls. 
Brioches. 

1 gallon milk, 4 ozs. yeast, 12 eggs or 1% pt. 
yolks, 12 ozs. sugar, 114 ozs. salt, 3 Ibs, lard 
and butter. 

To make this dough, set a sponge with all 
the milk and yeast. When ready add the 
other ingredients. 

To Make the Rolls: Round up in balls, 
give some proof, mold long with pointed ends 
like Vienna loaves, set on light greased pans, 
set to prove. When they have about three- 
fourths proof, cut, wash with egg-wash, give 
some more proof and bake in a moderate oven, 
go as to have a nice crisp crust. Serve two 
for an order. 


From the brioche dough’can be made a 
variety of other fancy rolls, like Butter, Cres- 
cent, Poppy Seed, Twist, Snails; Knots, Cork- 
screw Twist, Etc. 

German Rolls 

can be made from the French bread mix- 
ture A or B. Make the pieces as large as 
usual, then break each piece in half, mold 
round on board and give some proof. Press 
two pieces lightly together, set on cloths to 
prove and bake on the hearth; or set on pans, 
wash and bake. 

Hamburgh Rolls. 

German Milk Rolls. 

Take Vienna or cream bread doughs. The 
dough should be softer than for the Vienna 
rolls. Round up hike other rolls, but a little 
more oval than round; set on cloths to prove. 
When proved set on the peel, cut across the 
middle and bake in steam; or when half 
proved set on dusted pans, cut, wash, give a 
little more proof and bake. 

American Rolls, or 

Parker House Rolls, or 

Pocket Book Rolls. 
(STRAIGHT DOUGH.) 

A: 1 gallon milk, about 14 lbs. bread flour, 
3 ozs. yeast, 8 eggs, 11% lbs. oil, 3 ozs. salt, 12 
ozs. sugar. Make as directed for straight 
doughs. 

B: 15 pounds of sponge dough, 1 qt. milk, 
10 ozs. sugar, 2 ozs. salt, 114% lbs. butter or 
lard. 

C: 10 Ibs. sponge dough, I pt. milk, 8 ozs. 
sugar, 2 ozs. salt, 8 ozs. lard or oil. 

Mold up round, give a little proof; then 
take a small rolling pin, roll flat in the center, 
brush over with melted butter or lard, fold 
over and set on pans. They must be set close 
together or set single, so they do not touch in 
baking. Do not give too much proof in bak- 
ing, so they open and curl backwards. These 
rolls are generally not washed before baking, 
but may be brushed with butter or lard when 
done. 

Sandwich Rolls. 

From the Mixture C: Long or round buns 
may be made for sandwiches. Make the 
dough rather slacker tLan for pocketbook 
rolls. Break out in two ounce pieces, mold 
round or shape long; set on lightly greased 
baking pans far enough apart so they do not 
touch in baking. Wash with miik before 
baking; give good proof so they become very 
light, and bake in a good heat. 

Graham Rolls. 

Use the graham dough, mold in round or 
oval shape, set on pans single, prove, wash 
with milk and bake in a good heat. 

Butter Rolls. 
Finger Rolls. 

10 Ibs. sponge, 1 lb. butter, 8 ozs. sugar, 1 

oz. salt. 
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Butter rolls are made like the French split 
roll, and also like a twist. Break out in small 
pieces, roll long with both hands; then twist 
and double up rope fashion; brush with but- 
ter, set on pans, so they touch slightly, let 
prove and bake. 

For Finger Rolls add six to eight eggs, or 
yolks only to the mixture, make one ounce 
pieces, round up, then roll in fingers about five 
inches long; set on pans single. When nearly 
proved wash with egg-wash; give more proof 
and bake. 

Fancy Rolls, Buns and Stock Doughs. 

Where many kinds of buns and sweet goods 
are used it is best to set a large sponge from 
all water, or half milk and water, or all milk, 
and use this sponge as directed in the follow- 
ing recipes. 

The other method is to make this sponge 
into a standard dough, or stock dough, with 
the addition of eggs, sugar and butter, in- 
stead of making many small doughs, and 
make it richer for other gooils. It is prefer- 
able to use plenty of good yeast for the 
sponge, to make the goods prove up light. 

To make first-class goods there is nothing 
better than butter. The price of good butter 
makes it almost prohibitive to use, and a 
good butterine may be used in the recipes 
given, or a good oil. DO NOT USE POOR 
BUTTER OR STRONG LARD. Cotton seed 
oil refined by the Wesson process is almost 
neutral in taste, and is deodorized. With a 
little more salt added it produces a butter 
effect. There are also butter oils or extracts 
sold which produce a butter flavor in the 
goods. Eggs are used to enrich the goods, 
and to give a flaky lightness; and nothing can 
replace eggs; but less eggs may be used and 
a richer effect may be given by a slight addi- 
tion of egg-color. Too much color has often 
the contrary effect. 

Sponge for Buns, Rusks, Etc. 

Take 1 gallon milk and water and from 4 to 
8 ozs. yeast. Set sponge warm, not too soft; 
use about 10 lbs. of flour for the sponge. 
Make a larger or smaller amount, as required, 
and take from this sponge as directed. 

Sweet Dough. 

No. 1: 5 lbs. sponge, % pint milk, % lb. 
sugar, 14 lb. lard, % oz. salt, flavor. 

No, 2: 5 lbs. sponge, 6 ozs. sugar, 8 ozs. oil, 
4 eggs, % oz. salt; flavor, mace and lemon. 

No. 3: 10 Ibs. sponge, 1 lb. sugar, 1 Ib. 
butter, 8 eggs, 1 oz. salt, flavor. 

No. 4: 12 lbs. sponge, 8 eggs, 1 Ib. sugar, 
2% Ibs. butter and lard, or 2 Ibs. of oil, 2 to 
3 ozs. salt; flavor, mace and lemon, 

Standard or Stock Dough. 

No. 1: Set sponge with one gallon half 
milk, half water, 4 to 8 ozs. yeast. 

For doughing, add 2 qts. warm milk, 1% 
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lbs. butter ana i1ard, 114 lbs, sugar, 1 pt. eggs 
(or % pt. yolks), 2 ozs. salt, flavor. 

No. 2: Sponge: % gallon water, 4% gallon 
milk, 4 to 8 ozs, yeast. 

Dough: 1 gallon milk, 3 lbs. sugar, 3 lbs. 
butter, or oil, 1 qt. eggs, or yolks, 3 ozs. salt, 
flavor. 


No. 3: Set 2 qts. sponge with milk, 4 to 6 
ozs. yeast. 
For dough: Add 12 eggs, 114 Ibs. sugar, 2 


lbs. butter, 14 oz. salt; flavor, mace and lemon. 

Add the ingredients and make doughs. (See 
general instructions.) 

To all the above mixtures currants and 
raisins or chopped peel may be added to make 
all kinds of fancy buns, or left plain for rusk, 
zwieback, coffee-cake, ete. 

Buns and Rusks. 

The buns and rusks may be made in differ- 
ent qualities, using the sweet doughs, or the 
stock doughs. The buns may be left plain, or 
fruit or nuts be added; washed with water or 
egg-wash, laid in sugar, or sprinkled with 
chopped blanched almonds, peanuts, etc., ete. 

Rusks are made from the richer mixtures, 
or more eggs can be added. They are made 
round and set single, or set closer so they 
touch in baking. 

Hot Cross Buns. 

To 5 lbs. plain sweet dough add 1 lb. eur- 
rants. Have the dough rather slack, mold in 
round pieces, set on pans single. When half 
proved cut with a sharp knife, or use a cross 
stamp; wash and set back to prove; bake, ice, 
or leave plain. 

Currant Buns. 

Make like hot cross buns; set close togeth- 

er; give good proof and bake. 
Sultana Buns. 

To 5 lbs. of plain bun dough add 1 Ib. sul- 
tana raisins; mold in ovals; ice after baking. 
Lemon or Citron Buns. 

To 5 Ibs. plain bun dough add 1 Ib. chopped 
lemon or citron peel, mold in round pieces on 
the table; wash with egg or milk wash. Dip 
in granulated sugar and set on pans; let 
prove and bake. 

German Almond Buns. 

To 5 Ibs. dough add 1% Ib. chopped almonds; 
mold in oval pieces; set apart on pans. When 
half proved flatten out, give a little more 
proof. Wash with egg-wash and sprinkle with 
chopped almonds. Bake in medium heat so 
the almonds do not burn. Dust with powdered 
sugar when done. 

Peanut Buns are made like almond buns, 

Streusel Buns. 

To 5 Ibs. dough add 1 Ib. currants, 1% Ib. 
citron chopped fine. Mold and flatten like 
almond buns, sprinkle with streusel and bake. 
When baked brush with melted butter and 
dust with powdered sugar and cinnamon. 
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Streusel for buns and cakes is made by 
mixing 1 lb. powdered sugar, 1 lb. flour and 6 
oz. soft butter. Add 2 to 4 ounces chopped 
almonds or almond flavor, the grated rind of 
one lemon, a little cinnamon, or extract of 
both. Mix into a paste, rub into little glob- 
ules and sprinkle on the cakes. 

Edinburg Buns. 

Add to 5 lbs. of plain dough 1 lb. of crushed 
oatmeal and a little milk to make a soft 
dough. Let prove up again. Make like plain 
buns; egg-wash, prove and bake. 

They may be laid in granulated sugar like 
the lemon or citron buns. 

Opera Buns, 

Take rich bun dough, mold in finger shape, 
wash, and lay in chopped peanuts. Prove, 
and ice when baked. 

Cinnamon Buns. 

Roll dough in long strips 4 in. thick and 
10 to 12 inches wide. Brush over with melted 
butter, sprinkle with sugar, cinnamon and 
currants; roll up into a large roll. Cut in 
thin slices and set on pans the cut side up. 
Let prove and bake. Ice or dust with sugar 
when baked. 

Philadelphia Butter Buns. 

Take a piece of a good, rich, sweet dough 
or stock dough, roll out thin, then brush over 
with some melted butter; dredge with pow- 
dered sugar, add a little ground cinnamon and 
sprinkle some currants over; then roll up like 
a cinnamon roll and cut in pieces of about 21% 
ozs. each. 

Take a well cleaned pan, grease it thickly 
with butter and sprinkle heavily with brown 
sugar. Set the buns endways in rows, so they 
touch on both sides, prove and bake. When 
done, turn at once bottom side up on another 
pan. The sugar and butter gives the buns a 
fine rich glaze. 
j Floradora Buns. 

To 5 Ibs. dough add 4% Ib. fresh grated or 
other cocoanut, 4 ozs. chopped orange peel 
and citron peel. Mold in fingers, set on pans 
so they touch slightly on the sides; wash and 
sprinkle with shredded almonds. Ice with 
vanilla wafer icing when baked. 

For Cocoanut Buns add 1 lb. cocoanut to 5 
lbs. dough. Mold in ovals, set single on pans, 
prove and bake. Ice while warm and sprinkle 
some light browned cocoanut on the icing 
while soft. 

Jelly Buns. 
Bismarcks. 

Mold plain bun dough in round pieces. Set 
on the table; give some proof; press down in 
the center, fill impression with fruit jam, or 
with jelly mixed with cake crumbs. Pinch 
the sides over the jam to enclose it. Set on 
pans, the pinched side down; let them touch 
in baking. Brush over with melted butter, 


_ prove. 
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let prove and bake in a good heat. Brush 
while hot with butter, and dust with sugar 
and cinnamon. 

Zwieback. 

Take stock dough or sweet bun doughs and 
break in small % to %-oz. pieces. Roll in 
three-inch fingers; set close together so they 
touch on the side but not on the end, to form 
one long roll the length of the pan. Give 
good proof and bake. Let stand for a day, 
then cut in slices and dry and toast on both 
sides to a nice brown. To be good it should 
be toasted fresh once or twice every day. 
Prepared Dough for Fancy Rolls and French 

Coffee Cake. 

Take 5 lbs. of stock dough. Roll out into. 
one piece %4 in. thick and 3 feet square; 
spread over from 10 to 12 ozs. of butter, fold 
in three, and roll three times like puff paste. 
The dough should be cool, so the butter does 
not run out. Raise the goods in the ordinary 
shop temperature of about 70 degrees Fahr. 

French Tea Roll. 

Take from the dough, roll out 1% in. thick; 
eut in strips 8 inches long, 4% inch wide. 
Twist from right to left, double up in rope 
fashion, set on pans to prove, wash and bake. 
Ice when baked. 

Butter Pretzel. 

Roll out and cut like tea rolls. Twist and 
form in pretzel shape, set on pans, prove, egg- 
wash, and ice after baking. 

Cinnamon Pretzel. 

Make like butter pretzel. Roll strips in 
sugar and cinnamon before making the pret- 
zel shape. Bake without washing; leave plain. 

French Coffee Cakes. 
Tea Rings. 

Chelsea Buns. 

Snails. 

These cakes or buns are made in large and 
small sizes, to sell at 10, 5, or 2 for 5 cents. 

Roll the prepared dough ¥% in. thick; eut in 
a strip 1 inch wide, from 10 to 18 inches long. 
Give the strips a twist, form into a coil, fold 
end under and set on pans so they do not 
touch in baking. 

The other way for coffee cakes is to form 
the twisted strip into a ring, open in the cen- 
ter. Give good proof, egg-wash; ice when 
baked. 

Cincinnati Cream Buns. 

Take some prepared dough as given for 
fancy rolls. Roll out thin, cut in 3-ineh 
squares, wet the center and fold the four 
corners toward the center. Put on pans to 
Wash and drop a dot of pastry cream 
(which contains a few chopped almonds or 
peanuts) in the center, and bake. Dust with 
sugar, or ice when baked. 

Chelsea Buns or 
Snails. 
Roll out the dough 4 inch thick im strips 
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10 to 12 inches wide; dust with sugar, cinna- 
mon and citron; sprinkle with currants and 
roll up like cinnamon roll. Cut in slices to 
suit the price. Set on pans, let prove and 
bake. Ice with vanilla or lemon flavor icing. 

Other varieties can be made by rolling the 
dough from both sides outward to form two 
coils; or one outward and the other inwards 
to form slices in S shape or in C shapes, ete. 

Almond Rings. 
Bismarck Rings. 

Take plain coffee cake dough. Break in 
5-0z. pieces; mold round and let prove; roll 
each piece out in thin long ovals, spread with 
almond cream, roll up like jelly roll. Join the 
ends together to form a ring on pan. Let 
prove, wash with egg-wash, cut top open with 
a sharp knife and bake. 


Cream Filling. 

1% lb. almond raste, % lb. sugar, 1% Ib. but- 
ter, 3 eggs. Make this into a soft paste, 
adding a little milk if necessary; vanilla 
flavor. 

Plain Coffee Cakes, 

For the best grades take from sweet dough, 
No. 4, or from stock dough, No. 3. Make the 
cakes large, the size of the baking pan, or 
make in small cakes. Roll out about 1% in. 
thick, put on pans, as for cinnamon cake. 
Wash with melted butter, let rise and sprin- 
kle with powdered cinnamon and sugar. 
Sprinkle with streusel, or with chopped al- 
monds, or nuts. 

For Raisin Cake add 2 lbs. sultana or 1 lb. 
of seeded raisins and 1 lb. of currants to each 
5 Ibs. of dough. 

Almonds may be sprinkled on top of raisin 
cake before baking, and the cakes dusted 
with sugar when baked; or the cakes may be 
iced after baking and sprinkled with browned 
chopped almonds while the icing is soft. 

The best grades of coffee cake should be 
brushed with melted butter after baking, and 
dusted with sugar and cinnamon, 


Fresh Fruit Cake. 

Plain sweet rolls dough is rolled out thin on 
large pans, or small layer cake tins. The 
fruit is put on evenly in slices; sugar and 
currants are added to apple cake. Peaches 
and plums are put on in halves, large peaches 
sliced. The cakes are brushed with butter. 
Very dry fruit, like apples, should be sprin- 
kled with water before baking. After baking 
dust with sugar and cinnamon. 

Berry Cakes are made like other fruit cake. 
Cherries are stoned, and the berries should 
be carefully picked over, 

For Apple Cake, the peel and cores are 
boiled down with water till soft. This water 
is strained, and boiled down to half; then, 
for each pint, one pound of sugar is added, 
with some stick cinnamon, and this is boiled 
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till it jellies. This is poured over the cakes. 

A custard is used for apple cake, cherry 
cake, and dry berries. When the cakes are 
nearly baked, a custard made with 1 pt. milk, 
5 eggs, 4 ozs. sugar, and 2 ozs. butter, is 
poured over and the cake is baked till the cus- 
tard is done. 


German Cheese Cake. 

Roll dough out thin the same as for fruit 
eake. Take 3 Ibs. cheese-curd, 8 eggs, 6 ozs. 
butter, 6 ozs. sugar, 3 to 5 ozs. flour, the 
grated rind of 1 lemon, a pinch of salt and 
mace and 4 pt. milk. Rub butter, flour and 
yolks to cream. Rub the eurd through col- 
ander. Add the whites of eggs beaten firm. 
Spread the mixture on the dough; take a 
good egg-wash, spread it over with a palette 
knife; sprinkle with currants and bake in a 
good heat. 

Form Cake. 
Bund Kuchen. 
Gugelhupf,. 

Add to 5 pounds of stock dough No. 3, or 
to sweet dough No. 3 or 4, 1 pt. milk, from 
6 to 8 eggs, 6 to 8 ozs. sugar, 10 ozs. butter. 
Beat the mixture smooth, do not add any 
more flour; fill into well buttered forms, let 
raise and bake in medium oven. 

The mixture should be made very slack. 

By adding 1 lb. mixed fruit, like sultanas, 
currants and citron, or almond and citron, or 
orange peel, several kinds can be made. When 
baked, dust with sugar, or leave plain, or 
wash with butter and sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon. Serve cut in slices. 


Cream Scones. 
Sally Lunn. 

Take stock dough; scale in 10-0z. pieces, 
mold round, then roll out in flat rounds the 
size of layer cake, or pie tins, % in. thick. 
Cut with scraper in four to six equal parts, 
brush over with melted butter, let prove up 
well and bake in good oven. 


English Buns with Baking Powder. 

4 lbs. flour, 4 ozs. rice flour or white corn 
meal, 3 oas. baking powder, 114 lbs. sugar, 4 
Ib. butter and lard, 1 qt. milk, flavor of mace 
and lemon or vanilla, 

Cream butter and sugar lightly; add eggs 
and milk and flour with the baking powder 
sifted in, and make into a dough. Add cur- 
rants and ball in round pieces. Flatten same 
and set on pan; egg-wash and bake. Leave 
plain or ice after baking. 

Add peanuts chopped fine for Peanut Buns. 
Wash and dip in granulated sugar. 

Jelly Buns. 

Make round and press down in center, wash 
and bake, When baked fill some jelly or jam 
in center. 

Add cocoanut or almonds for Almond Buns, 
or chopped lemon or citron peel for other 
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‘kinds. Make in round, oval or finger shapes, 
iced or plain, 
Plain Icing for Buns. 

AS Take 16 pt. water, 4 
cream of tartar. 

Put in XXXX icing sugar and beat till 
white and creamy. Add yanilla flavor. Brush 
over the buns while they are warm, NOT 
HOT. 

B: Soak 4 ozs. gelatine in 144 pt. cold wa- 
ter. When soft, add 11% pts. boiling water 
and a little powdered alum; strain. Keep this 
on hand and use like A. Take from it, re- 
warm it and beat in XXXX sugar and add fla- 
vor. Ice buns while warm. 

C: Put XXXX sugar in bowl, add hot wa- 
ter and stir to make a thin icing. Brush over 
the HOT BUNS as soon as they are taken 
from the oven. Return the iced buns for just 
a moment to the oven for the icing to dry. 


teaspoonful 


PASTRY MAKING. 

The soft white winter wheat flours are best 
adapted for pastry making, where a short and 
tender crust is desirable. 

For puff pastry, the pastry is improved 
when from half to two-thirds of strong flour 
is used, which assists in making these pastes 
raise up high in baking. 

The pastes should be mixed with cold wa- 
ter; the lard or butter should be firm and 
cold; it should be worked up and kept in a 
cold place till ready to be baked. 

The baking of pastry requires a good dry 
heat to make a flaky and erisp crust. 

Fruits and fillings should be cold when 
used; warm filling would spoil the paste. 

For custard pies it is preferable to warm 
the milk, or the custard, before filling it in 
the pies. If custard is filled in the pies very 
cold, it begins to bake from the rim to the 
center, and the outer part puffs up before the 
center is baked. The puffed up part turns 
watery and drops because it is baked too 
much. Warming the custard prevents this, 
and causes the pies to bake evenly. 

To bake the bottoms for cream or lemon 
pies, line the pie tins a little thicker than for 
fruit pies, trim the sides, prick the paste with 
a fork, dust with a little flour, and press one 
other pie tin of the same size on top. The 
bottom of the tin may be greased to prevent 
adhering to the paste. The top may be re- 


moved when the bottoms are partly baked, 


and the baking finished in one tin. 

Many of the fresh fruits may be used in 
the pies without previous cooking. Some of 
the fruits require stewing before they can be 
used. For very juicy pies, and also to make 
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a profit, most all of the pie bakeries use a 
filler consisting of cerealine flakes, bread 
crumbs, or ground tapioca or sago, or of corn- 
starch. The cerealine flakes or white bread 
crumbs are either spread in the bottom of the 
pies to be filled, or are mixed with the fruit 
before filling. Some bakers use a mixture of 
flour and granulated sugar for cherry, and for 
juicy berry pies, and spread this in the bot- 
tom of the pies to retain the juice. The 
other fillers, like starch and tapioca, are made 
into a thickening by cooking. (See pie fill- 
ings.) 

Some of the cornstarches in the market do 
not stand well after cooking. They break 
after standing for a while and turn watery, 
while others hold much better and ‘do not 
break. Ground tapioca or sago makes a bet- 
ter filler than cornstarch, because it is taste- 
less and stands up well without injury to the 
flavor of the fruit. By means of the filler, 
using more or less of it with the fruit, a good 
full pie can be made which leaves some profit 
to the baker. 

Most all of the canned fruits are better to 
use when cooked down with sufficient sugar 
added. This makes better pies; the bottom 
of the pies bake up crisp. But if used from 
the cans and filled in the pies with more 
sugar added, it is apt to make a soggy bottom 
crust. 

PUFF PASTE. 

Puff paste should not be made in very large 
batches, because this prevents even rolling. 
Tf large batches have to be made, they should 
be divided and rolled out in small two or 
three-pound batches. 

There is nothing better than good butter 
for puff paste, but half butter and half but- 
terine may be used. I have made good puff 
paste from the best grades of uncolored but- 
terine or oleomargarine. Some of the packers 
make a special butterine which is used largely 
in bakeries, for puff paste, and which is very . 
tough and dry and works well in pastes. 

The butter or butterine should be tough. 
Cheesy butter or oily butterine does not make 
good paste. If butter is very salty it should 
be washed. Not very salty butter may be 
worked smooth and the water pressed out; 
this is the better method, as a little salt gives 
flavor to the paste. The paste and butter 
should be of the same firmness, to secure even 
rolling. 

Puff paste should be eut with a sharp knife 
or cutter. When cutting out patties, turn- 
overs or tarts, it assists the paste in baking 
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up evenly if the paste is put on the pans 
upside down. If, in baking, the butter should 
run out on the pans, it is necessary to give 
the paste one more folding or turn. 

When the paste is cut out and ready for 
the oven it should be kept in a cool place for 
half an hour, to prevent shrinking. Bake in 
a temperature of 450 to 500 degrees Fahr. 

Puff paste trimmings may be added to a 
new batch of paste by rolling the scraps into 
the last turn or folding. 

Keep puff paste well covered with a damp 
cloth in a cold place. 

To bake patties and other goods the pans 
should be wetted with water and not greased. 
For pies and tart forms the tins require 
greasing. 

Puff Paste. 

A: 2 lbs. butter, 2 lbs. flour. (Use from 
% to % of strong flour with the pastry flour). 
2 yolks of eggs, 1 tablespoon of vinegar or a 
little cream of tartar, about 1 pint of cold 
water, more or less, according to the flour. 

B: 2 Ibs. butterine, or a part butter; 2 
lbs. of strong flour, little vinegar, 1 pt. water. 

Rub 4 ozs. of the butter in the flour and 
with eggs, water and vinegar make a smooth, 
firm dough, work it well and cover. Put away 
to loose its springiness, for about half an 
hour or longer, before rolling in the butter. 

Roll out the paste three times as long as 
wide, % inch thick, on the table (or slab, 
which is better for even rolling), place the 
butter over % of the dough evenly, fold the 
part of the dough left bare over half of the 
butter, and the butter part on top of the 
dough. This form a square of three layers of 
dough with two layers of butter in the center. 
See that the sides of the dough enclose the 
butter on all sides, and begin the rolling. 
Dust table and paste with dry spring flour 
and roll out carefully without much pressure 
to a long square, about one-fourth inch thick, 
and fold in three. This rolling gives the first 
turn. Put the paste, well covered, away for 
half an hour. Give two more turns (two 
times three foldings), let rest again and give 
three more turns (six altogether). This fin- 
ishes the paste. Let rest half an hour before 
using. 

The rests between the rollings are given to 
prevent the paste from shrinking. In warm 
weather it is sometimes necessary to give a 
rest between each turn, to prevent softening 
of the paste. 

Quick Puff Paste. 

1 lb. butter, 1 Ib. flour. Chop the butter 
into the flour, mix with iced water like a pie 
dough, form into a square shape on the table, 
roll out like puff paste; give only four turns. 

1 oz. baking powder can be added to the 
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flour. Let rest for some time before using 
and after cutting out, before baking. 
Three-Quarter Puff Paste. 

A less expensive paste, which is suitable 
for tarts, cream rolls and slices, and can be 
used for baked fruit rolls and dumplings. 

Take 1 Ib. flour and rub in 4 ozs, lard; mix 
with cold water into a medium firm paste, but 
do not work it much. Take 8 ozs. butter of 
the same firmness as the dough, and roll it in 
like for puff paste; give 5 turns only. 

PIE PASTE, 

The pie pastes are made of a different rich- 
ness. For the top crust a richer paste is used 
than for the bottom crust. Butter and lard, 
butterine and lard, or lard only is used for 
both crusts. Oil or compounds are used in 
place of lard in some bakeries for both crusts. 

Pie pastes are best if mixed some time 
before using, especially the rich top crusts, 
and put into a cold place till required. Care- 
ful mixing and handling will insure a good 
crust. Do not work the crust in mixing; shake 
it together only; add only sufficient water to 
make flour and shortening hold together. A 
richer crust requires less water and a little 
firmer mixing than a crust with less shorten- 
ing. Butter and firm lard or butterine are 
best if they can be chopped in the flour. 
When the lard is less firm it may be pressed 
flat between the hands and shaken in with 
the flour. When oil is used the flour and oil 
are lightly mixed together before the cold wa- 
ter is added. Where all lard or oil is used a 
small addition of salt is required. 


Pie Paste, Top Crust. 


A: 2 Ibs. flour, 1 lb. lard, 1%4 lb. butter or 
butterine. 
B: 2 Ibs. flour, 1% Ibs. lard, little salt. 


C: 2 Ibs. flour, 1% lbs. lard or compound, 
salt, 


D: 2 Ibs. flour, 1 Ib. Wesson oil, little salt. 
Pie Paste, Bottom Crust. 

A: 2 Ibs. flour, 1 Ib. lard, salt. 

B: 2 Ibs. flour, 12 ozs. lard, salt. 


C: 2 Ibs. flour, 8 to 9 ozs, lard, salt. 

D: 2 Ibs. flour, 8 ozs. or 1% pt. oil, salt. 

Mix the pastes as directed above. When 
oil is used the mixture will be a little thinner. 
Add a seant 1% pt. of water to each pound of 
flour where oil is used, to make a workable 
paste. Do not work more than necessary. 

Custard Pie Paste. 

A: 3 Ibs. flour, 1% Ibs. lard, 6 ozs. butter, 
2 ozs. sugar, 2 yolks of eggs. 

B: 3 lbs. flour, 4% Ib. butterine, % Ib. lard, 
2 ozs. sugar, a little salt. Water or half milk 
to mix. 

Rub the shortening, sugar and salt in the 
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flour and mix with yolks, milk (or water) into 
a medium firm paste. Do not work the paste 
more than required to hold together. 

Short Pastes for Lining Tarts, Etc. 


A: 2 lbs. flour, 1 Ib. butter, 34 Ib. sugar, 5 
eggs. 

B: 2 lbs. flour, %4 lb. butterine, 6 ozs. sugar, 
4 eggs. 

C: 3 lbs. flour, 44 lb. butterine, 1% Ib. lard, 


6 ozs. sugar, 6 yolks of eggs. Flavor, lemon 
‘or cinnamon. Mix same as for custard pie 
paste with milk and water to a workable 
paste. 

Dumpling Paste. 

A: 1% Ibs. flour, 6 ozs. butter, 1 oz. bak- 
ing powder, 4 eggs, pinch of sugar and salt, a 
little mace. 

B: 2 lbs. flour, 1 oz. baking powder, 6 ozs. 
chopped suet or lard, little salt. Mix with 
‘milk or water into a paste like for tea bis- 
cuits. Use for stewed or boiled fruit or meat 
dumplings. 

Meringue Paste or 
Frosting. 

Meringue pastes are used in many ways. 
The soft meringue pastes, which contain less 
Sugar, are used for covering pies, tarts and 
puddings. Others, which contain more sugar, 
are used dry, for shells and fancy cakes. 

Soft Meringue. 

A: 1 pt. white of eggs, 1144 Iks. powdered 
sugar, a pinch of salt. 

B: 1 pt. white of eggs, 18 ozs. powdered 
sugar, a pinch of salt. 

Hard Meringue. 

A: 1 pt. whites of eggs, 3 Ibs. sugar. 

B: 1 pt. whites of eggs, 2% lbs. sugar. 

To obtain a good paste, have the egg whites 
fresh and cold, the sugar dry and well sifted, 
the utensils (basin or kettle, and beater) per- 
fectly clean and dry. A cold, «(ry place is 
best for beating, or the kettle may be set on 
ice during beating. 

Add the pinch of salt and beat slowly at 
the start (do not stir), and increase the speed 
gradually. When the whites get firm add a 
small handful of the sugar and continue the 
beating till the mixture can be drawn to a 
point. Beat in another handful of the sugar 
and continue so till about one-third of the 
sugar is beaten into the mixture. Add flavor- 
ing and mix in the rest of the sugar. Draw it 
in lightly, but avoid stirring; fold it in. 
Much stirring softens the paste and makes 
it run flat. 

Hot Meringues are made by boiling the 
sugar to the soft ball degree, which can be 
ascertained by dipping a stick of wood in the 
boiling sugar and then in water and roll the 
sugar into a soft ball; or, boiling the sugar 
240-245 degrees. 

The whites should be beaten stiff with a 
little sugar added, and the boiled sugar should 
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be poured in gradually, beating constantly till 
all the sugar is in and flavoring added. 

When strong Meringue paste is used for 
fillings, a little dissolved gelatine may be 
added with the flavor, for giving more body. 

Marshmallow Paste. 

1 pt. whites of eggs, 1 Ib. glucose, 5 lbs. 
granulated sugar, 1% pt. water, % oz. cream 
of tartar, 1 oz. gelatine. 

Make this paste like the hot meringue, Boil 
sugar and glucose with the water to the soft 
ball, or 240 degrees Fahr. Dissolve the gela- 
tine in cold water. Beat the egg whites firm, 
adding a little powdered sugar and the cream 
of tartar. Pour the boiled sugar into the 
whites gradually; add gelatine and beat cool 
and flavor. For a firmer mixture more 4-X 
powdered sugar may be beaten in after all the 
boiled sugar and the gelatine have been 
added. A less expensive mixture can be 
made from marshmallow icing powder, which 
may be bought from supply firms with direc- 
tions for use. 

Marshmallow paste may be used for filling 
eake, puffs, or cream rolls, or like a meringue 
for tarts, etce.; flavor vanilla. 

Cream Puff Paste. 

A: 1 qt. water, 1 lb. lard, 1% Ibs. flour, 28 
to 30 eggs (3 pints), a little salt. 

B: 1 qt. water, 1 Ib. lard or oil, 1% Ibs. 
flour (half winter, half spring flour), 22 eggs 
(1 quart), 1 pt. milk. 

Put lard or oil with the water on the fire; 
let come to a good boil. Stir in the flour well 
sifted and mix with beater or spatula to a 
smooth paste. Take off the fire. 

For B: Mix in the milk, add the eggs 
gradually, beat smooth, but do not add all the 
eggs, as it may make the mixture run flat. 
The mixture may take more or less than the 
quantity above stated. A little powdered 
ammonia may be added. Try to get the puffs 
in the oven while the paste is warm, bake in 
about 400 to 450 degrees Fahr. They may be 
baked on greased and dusted pans, or on pans 
very lightly greased. 

If the paste gets crusty and cold on the 
pans the puffs do not crack well. When the 
oven is too hot they cap, and when not hot 
enough the puffs stay small. 

Cream Fillings for Pies, Tarts and Cakes. 

The filling can be made of more or less rich- 
ness, to suit the price obtained for the goods. 
If less eggs are used in the fillings, another 
thickener must be substituted in the form 
of starch or flour. In this manner lemon pie 
or other cream fillings can be made with 2 or 
3 yolks to the quart, instead of using 6 or 8; 
using more starch and a little more butter. 
When fresh eggs are too expensive, eggs in 
powdered form (dried eggs) may be used; they 
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ean be quickly dissolved in warm milk and 
used like other eggs. Sore bakeries use a 
cream filling made from water in the place of 
milk in the hot season, which has better keep- 
ing qualities than milk creams, which sour 
readily in summer. 

The price can be further adjusted by using 
more or less filling, spreading it thinner; not 
Thickness is not so 
The gen- 


using a smaller pie tin. 
much noticed as size and thinness. 
erally adopted size of pie tins is the 9-inch 
size, which is made shallow for fruit pies, 
lemon and cream pies, and deep for custard 
and pumpkin pies. 

Apple Pie. 

Take from any or the bottom pastes, roll 
out and line the greased pie tins with it, and 
fill with the fruit. 

Nice ripe cooking apples require no pre- 
vious cooking. Slice the apples very thin; 
season with nutmeg, allspice or cinnamon; 
sprinkle about two handfuls of sugar over 
the apples in each pie; distribute a little but- 
ter in small bits over the apples. Use plenty 
of fruit to make a well filled pie. Brush the 
edge of the rim with water. 

Roll out a cover from any of the top crusts 
given. Mark the crust with the letter of the 
fruit the pie contains. (Pie bakers use a 
stamp for this purpose.) Make a few small 
cuts to serve as steam vents during baking. 
Fold the cover in two and cover the pie. 
Press the top and bottom pastes well together 
on the sides; trim off the surplus paste with 
the hands or use a knife for this purpose. 
Wash the pie with one-half milk and egg 
wash, to give a nice color. Bake in an even 
heat of 350-400 degrees Fahr, 

Some apples require to be stewed before 
using. Peel, core and slice the apples, stew 
with a little water till tender, add sugar and 
flavor and let cool before filling in the pies. 

Sliced Apple Pies. 

Use fresh or stewed fruit. Line the pie tin 
with bottom paste and trim off the surplus 
paste.. Put the fruit on the paste in even 
Jayers and sweeten and season to taste. Roll 
out some top pie paste, cut in strips about 
one-half inch wide, wash the edge of the paste 
in the pie and put on the strips in lattice 
fashion. Put also a strip around the edge, 
brush over with egg-wash and bake. 

English Apple Pie. 
Deep Fruit Pies. 

The pies in deep dishes should be made 
more popular; they are excellent for the lunch 
room; they are better than other pies; they 
require no bottom crust, being served in the 
dishes they are baked in; and a better and 
more jucy pie can be made. The pies are 
baked in round or oval dishes of stoneware 
or china, not tin. 
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The best way is to line the edge of the dish 
to half its depth with the bottom paste in- 
side, fill the dish with the fruit (to fruit not 
very juicy a little water may be added); add 
sugar and seasoning; wash the edge of the 
lining. Roll out a cover from top paste, cut 
a few holes to serve as a steam vent, brush 
over with egg-wash and bake to a nice color. 

Deep Dish Berry Pies. 

All berry pies could be made in this way 
for the lunch room, especially pies from very 
juicy fruits, as strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and grapes. Berries baked in 
pie tins cause the bottom to become soggy, 
and when cut the juice runs out and much of 
it is lost; while in the deep dishes all the 
juice is retained and a berry pie can be made 
with more fruit in it. 

Mixed Fruit Pies. 

Apple pies may be made from dried and 
stewed apples, and a nice pie can be made of 
mixed fruits, like apples with raisins, or ap- 
ples with raisins and citron or currants, which 
can be advertised as special pies for changes 
on the bill of fare. 

Apple Meringue Pie. 

Apple Meringue Pie can be made by baking 
the pie open like sliced apple pie; or bake 
bottoms like for cream pies, and fill the baked 
bottoms with apple sauce, or stewed fruit, and 
cover with meringue, or decorate in lattice 
fashion and give some color in the oven. 

All the fruit pies can be made into fruit 
meringue pies in this manner. 

Pear Pie. 
Pe ch Pie. 
Apricot Pie. 
Quince Pie. 

Nice soft pears can be used without stew- 
ing; other pears should be stewed and cooled 
before using. 

Peaches and apricots are peeled, sliced and 
the stones removed, baked with full cover, or 
like sliced apple pie, or meringued. 

For quinces, peel, core and slice the fruit, 
stew till tender, 

Apple and Quince Pie. 

Half apples and half quinces make a nice 

pie. Bake like apple pie. 
Berry Pie. 

All berries should be washed and picked 
over to remove sand and other impurities. 

For very juicy berries a layer of crumbs 
may be put in the bottom of the pie, or cereal- 
ine flakes to’ retain the juice, or a little com- 
starch may be mixed with the sugar. 

Some berries may be used together, like 
eurrants and raspberries, cranberries and 
grapes; or stewed raisins also make nice pies. 

Cranberry Pie. 
Gooseberry Pie. 
Stew the berries with 12 ozs. of sugar to 


the quart of fruit, adding a little water; boil 


slowly till clear; let cool before using. 


‘ 
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Cranberry pies are baked open with strips 
like the sliced apple pie. : 

The gooseberry pies are baked with a full 
cover. 


Rhubarb Pie. 

The young tender stalks require no peeling. 
Otherwise, peel off the outer skin; cut up in 
small pieces. Take about 12 ozs. of sugar to 
each pound of rhubarb, mix with some corn- 
starch, fill into the bottoms, bake with strips 
like cranberry pie. A little grated lemon or 
orange rind may be added for flayor. 


Cherry Pie. 
Stone the cherries, sweeten and bake like 
apple pies. Sprinkle some dry crumbs in the 
pie bottom before filling in the fruit. 


Pineapple Pie. 

Peel and core ripe pineapple; chop fine or 
slice thin; mix with sugar and a little starch 
and bake with full cover, or bake open and 
put on a lattice of meringue when done and 
brown again in the oven. 

Grated canned pineapple may be used. 

A less expensive pie can be made by using 
half apples or apple sauce with the pineapples. 


Plum Pie. 
Stone and halve the plums; sweeten and 
bake with a full cover, or bake open with 
some currants and cinnamon sprinkled on top. 


Prune Pies. 

Prunes may be soaked and stewed and the 
stones removed, or they may be stoned when 
sufficiently soaked, filled in the pie, sweetened, 
seasoned, covered and baked. 

Prunes may be mixed with other fruits like 
raisins, apricots and peaches and made like a 
compote, then baked in an open pie like rhu- 
barb pie; or covered with a meringue like 
-apple meringue pie; or like the cream pies 
with fresh or preserved fruit. 

Prune Tarts are great favorites in some 
localities, 

Banana Pie. 

Peel and slice the bananas thin, add sugar, 
a little butter and some spice, allspice or a 
dash of ginger, a little acid syrup, lemon or 
orange juice; bake with full cover, or put on 
a meringue when done. 

Another way is to make a syrup with 1% pt. 
water and vinegar and 1 IJb.:sugar and some 
allspice, and season the bananas with the 
syrup. 

Raisin Pie. 

Soak and stew seeded raisins in the water 

they were soaked in, add brown sugar or 


granulated sugar, thicken slightly with a lt- 


tle cornstarch, season with allspice or ginger, 
bake in full cover. 

A variety of changes can be made by adding 
apples, prunes, figs, cocoanuts, or the rind and 
juice of lemons or oranges, or chopped citron 
oz other peel. 
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A Cheap Pie Filler for Fruit Pies, 

8 ozs. ground tapioca, 2144 qts. water, 114 
lbs. sugar. 

Soak. the tapioca in 1 qt. of water; put the 
sugar and remaining water on the fire; when 
boiling add the soaked tapioca, stir a minute 
till it clears, and take off the fire. This may 
be added to any pie fruit while warm; let 
cool and use. 

For very juicy fruits like cherries or ber- 
ries the thickener may be added to the sweet- 
ened fruit when it comes to a boil, without 
making a separate mixture, like adding corn- 
starch, as directed in other recipes. The tap- 
ioca should be ground like farina or corn meal 
for this purpose, and only a few of the larger 
supply firms sell it ready ground. It is prac- 
tically tasteless and does not interfere with 
the flavor of the fruit. It may be used in 
larger or smaller quantities when a large pie 
is desired. 

Mince Pie. 

Make mince pie like apple. 
cold. 

Mince Meat, A: 15 Ibs. peeled and cored 
apples, 5 lbs. boiled lean beef, 214 lbs. suet, 5 
lbs. seeded raisins, 5 Ibs. currants, 2 lbs. can- 
died orange peel, 5 lbs. citron, 5 lemons (the 
grated rind and juice), 5 lbs. brown sugar, 1 
qt. brandy, 1 qt. sherry, 5 ozs. mixed spices 
ground (nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, allspice, 
ginger). About % gallon cider (or more) to 
moisten. 2 ozs, salt. 

Mince Meat, B: 30 lbs. of peeled and cored 
apples, 5 lbs. suet, 5 lbs. beef, boiled, 10 Ibs. 
seeded raisins, 10 lbs. currants, 4 Ibs. citron, 
21% lbs. orange and lemon peel, 15 lbs. sugar, 
2 ozs. ground cloves, 2 ozs. ground cinnamon, 
2 ozs. nutmeg, 1 qt. brandy, cider to moisten 
the mixture, 4 ozs. salt. 

Wash and pick the currants. Remove skin 
and sinews from beef and suet. Chop each 
ingredient separately very fine. Put together, 
adding spices, and moisten with brandy and 
cider. Put in jars or barrel; keep in a cold 
place. Let stand one week before using. 

Mince Meat (Vegetarian). 

In the commercial mince meats meat is sel-. 
dom used; and it may be left out in the given 
recipes for economical reasons, or for Vege- 
tarian Mince Pie. It may be made less ex- 
pensive by using spirits instead of brandy 
and sherry; or the quantity of apples may be 
increased, with more sugar and spices added. 

Lemon and orange peel may be used instead 
of buying and using candied peel. The rinds 
may be simply boiled tender, changing the 
water a couple of times during boiling, and 
then simply chopped fine and added; or pre- 
served and used. (See candied lemon or or- 
ange peel.) 


Serve hot or 


Mock Mince Pie. 
Stew raisins like for raisin pie; add some 
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currants and chopped apples and citron, spices 
und crushed crackers; sweeten and moisten 
with cider (or use vinegar and sugar). Bake 
like mince pie. 

Lemon Meringue Pie. 

A: 1 qt. water, 1 Ib. sugar, 5 lemons, 5 
yolks of eggs, 3% ozs. cornstarch, 2 ozs. 
butter. 

B: 1 qt. water, % lb. sugar, 3 lemons, 3 
yolks of eggs, 3 ozs. cornstarch, 1 oz. butter. 

C: 7 qts. water, 5 lbs. sugar, 9 eggs, 8 ozs. 
butter, 10 lemons, 1 lb. of cornstarch, a little 
citric acid. 

Dissolve the starch in some cold water and 
mix with the yolks. Grate the rind of 3 lem- 
ons, for A and B, on the sugar. Put sugar, 
water, lemon rind and juice to boil. When it 
boils add starch and yolks and stir till it 
thickens; take off the fire and fill into the 
previously baked bottoms. 

The mixture C may also be used cold and 
baked in a lemon pie, with full cover. 

Use the whites of eggs for the meringue: 
1 oz. of sugar for each white of egg (or use 
cold meringue paste A or B). Spread over the 
lemon cream, after it has cooled, with palette 
knife. Put the other paste in the dressing 
bag and put on a border; dust with powdered 
sugar and put in the oven to color. 

When making the bottoms for cream pies, 
to prevent the shrinking of the sides they 
should stand for about fifteen to twenty min- 
utes before baking. This should be remem- 
bered, and will save a good deal of trouble. 
This applies also for other pies, as often the 
bottoms are made from other trimming, and 
become tough. Given a rest prevents shrink- 
ing and makes a larger pie. 

Orange Pie, Meringue or Plain. 

Same-as lemon pie, only use less of the 
grated rind; add some lemon juice or some 
citric acid dissolved, if oranges are very 
sweet. 

Lemon Cream Pie, or 
Orange Cream Pie. 

Prepare like lemon pie. Use miik instead 
of water. Boil milk, sugar and grated rind; 
when it, boils add the dissolved starch and 
yolks; and, when it thickens, ADD THE 
LEMON OR ORANGE JUICE, THE LAST 
THING. 

Stir well and take off the fire. Fill in the 
baked crusts and bake with a meringue like 
other pies. 

Pineapple Meringue Pie. 

1 pt. grated pineapple (unsweetened), 1 pt. 
water, 12 ozs. sugar, 1 oz. butter, 214 ozs. 
cornstarch, the juice and grated rind of 1 
lemon or orange, 5 yolks. Make like lemon 
pie. 

Lemon Cocoanut Pie. 
Orange Cocoanut Pie. 
Pineapple Cocoanut Pie, 
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Lemon Cream Cocoanut Pie. 
Orange Cream Cocoanut Pie. 

A very nice pie can be made by adding one 
cupful of fresh grated cocoanut or dessicated 
finely chopped cocoanut to the hot mixture, 
making lemon cocoanut pie, ete. 

Cream Pies. 

A: 1 qt. milk, 10 ozs. sugar, 10 yolks of 
eggs, 2 ozs. cornstarch, 2 ozs. butter. 

B: 1 qt. milk, 8 ozs. sugar, 4 yolks of eggs, 
2 ozs. cornstarch, 1 oz. butter. 

Dissolve the cornstarch in a little cold milk 
and stir with the yolks; set the milk on the 
fire with the sugar and butter. Mix now, a 
little of the hot milk with the starch and 
yolks, and when the milk and sugar come to 
a boil add the yolks and starch and stir till it 
thickens. Take off the fire, flavor and fill into 
the baked crusts. If a very light cream is de- 
sired, the beaten whites of eggs may be added 
after the yolks and starch, and mix lightly 
with the cream. 

This recipe will make all the different cream 
pies by changing the flavors, adding grated 
lemon or orange rind and some juice after the 
thickening is added. 

For Cocoanut Cream Pie add 4 ozs. grated 
cocoanut. 

For Almond Cream Pie add 4 ozs. browned 
and crushed almonds, flavor vanilla. 

For Chocolate Cream Pie add 2 ozs. grated 
bitter chocolate or cocoa powder; dissolve with 
the sugar and boil with the milk. 

The pies may be finished with a full cover 
of meringue, or in lattice fashion and browned 
lightly in the oven. 

Cream Meringue Pies. 
WITH FRESH OR PRESERVED FRUITS. 

Prepare like cream pies, but fill the baked 
bottoms only half full with vanilla flavored 
cream, Put on a layer of ripe strawberries, or 
raspberries, or very ripe sliced peaches. This 
makes Strawberry, Raspberry, or Peach Cream 
Meringue Pie. 

Preserved fruits of all kinds, also fruit jams, 
may be used in the same manner for cream 
pies, which gives a variety of special pies well 
suited for lunch room service where a good 
price can be attained. 

Dairy Cream Pies, Special. 

These pies may be made into pies like the 
usual, or also made into small individual pies 
or tarts, to sell from 10 to 15 cents a slice or 
per tart. Bake bottoms from the richer grades 
of top pie crust; or bake them from the short 
crusts not too thin; prick well before baking. 

Take fresh strawberries, or raspberries, or 
ripe soft sliced peaches, sweeten and fill in 
the bottoms. Whip some double cream to a 
firm stiff froth, sweeten and spread over the 
berries, decorate with bag and tube and serve. 

The other way is to make these pies like the 
cream pies with fresh or preserved fruit; one 
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thin layer of pastry cream, one layer of fruit, 
and the top finished with whipped cream. A 
little dissolved gelatine may be added to the 
whipped cream to make it more solid. Of 
course, these pies should be kept in a cold 
place to prevent the softening of the cream. 
It is not necessary to finish all the pies at one 
time. The whipped cream may be put on as 
the pies are served. 


Washington Cream Pie. 

Take % lb. cake crumbs, % Ib. sugar, 14 Ib. 
butter, 4 ozs. chocolate, 5 eggs, about 14 pt. 
milk, flavor cinnamon, add 2 ozs. currants and 
finely-chopped citron. 

Line pie tins with short paste A, B, or C. 
Fill the mixture into the lined tins and bake. 
Ice while warm with vanilla water icing. 


Martha Washington Pie, or 
Boston Cream Pie. 

Bake a layer cake or sponge cake mixture 
in the regular pie tins. Let cool and split in 
halves, fill with vanilla or nut cream; put to- 
gether and ice like a layer cake, or sift pow- 
dered sugar over and serve plain. 


Pie a la Mode. 

This name appears on bills of fare. 

A slice of fruit pie (generally apple pie), is 
served with a spoonful of ice cream on top, or 
on the side. 

Floradora Cream Pie. 

Bake bottoms from white cakes or angel 
eake mixtures. When baked spread a thick 
layer of the cream over it, cover with a 
meringue, put a few shredded almonds on top, 
dust with powdered sugar and put in the oven 
for a minute to color. 

Make the cream as follows: Take 1 pt. 
grated pineapple, 1 pt. sliced pineapple cut in 
dices, 4 ozs. cocoanut, 2 ozs. starch, 4 ozs. 
butter, 8 yolks of eggs, 8 ozs. sugar, the grated 
rind of 1 orange, the juice of 2. Mix the in- 
gredients together and stir on the fire till it 
thickens. Let cool and use. 

Custard Pies. 

Line the deep custard pie tins with custard 
pie pastes A or B; force up the edge of the 
paste, pinch up above the top, notch it to 
form a fancy rim and fill with the prepared 
custard. 

Custard. 

A: 1 qt. milk, 6 ozs. sugar, 5 yolks, 5 
whole eggs, a pinch of salt. Beat sugar and 
eggs together, add the milk warm, gradually; 
flavor to suit. 

Custard pies should be cooled before sery- 
ing, so they cut well. 

B: 1 qt. milk, 5 eggs, 5 ozs. sugar, 1 oz. 
flour, a little salt. Mix flour, sugar, salt and 
eggs, add the milk gradually. Grated or pow- 
dered nutmeg is a favorite flavor for custard 
pie. Fill the pies with custard, and dust or 
grate the nutmeg over the custard in the pie. 
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C: 1 qt. milk, 4 ozs. sugar, 3 to 4 eggs, 2 
ozs. cornstarch, flavor. Dissolve the starch in 
a little cold water. Boil half of the milk, stiz 
in the cornstarch, cool a little, add rest of 
milk and eggs; add flavor. 


Chocolate Custard Pie. 

Add from 1 to 2 ozs. of dissolved chocolate 
to the custard, flavor vanilla, bake like cus- 
tard pie. 

Custard is baked as soon as set in the cen- 
ter. Take the clean dry point of knife and 
put it in the center of the pie; if it comes 
out dry the custard is done. When not done, 
milk will be found on the blade. Too long 
baking causes the custard to curdle. 


Cocoanut Pie. 

Put some fresh grated, or finely-chopped 
desiccated cocoanut in the bottoms before fill- 
ing in the custard. 

Pumpkin Pie. 
Squash Pie. 

A: 1 qt. of pumpkin or squash, 1 qt. milk, 
10 eggs, 5 ozs. sugar, 5 ozs. molasses, a little 
melted and browned butter, 1 teaspoonful 
ground ginger, 1% teaspoonful ground nutmeg 
and cinnamon or allspice, salt. Mix all ingre- 
dients well together, fill and bake like custard 
pie. 

B: 2 qts. pumpkin, 1 qt. milk, 10 eggs, 12 
ozs. brown sugar, some ginger and alispice, 
salt. Mix some time before using so the 
mixture gets time to amalgamate thoroughly. 
Cut up, peel and remove the seeds from 
squash or pumpkin, boil or steam till soft. 
Rub through colander or sieve and use as 
directed. Bake like custard pie. 

C: Pumpkin Pie Without Eggs. 1 qt. 
pumpkin, 1 pt. milk, 3 ozs. flour, 1 teaspoon- 
ful baking powder, 1 oz. melted butter, 10 ozs. 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoonful ground ginger, 14 
teaspoonful nutmeg and allspice, a.little salt. 
Mix flour and baking powder, and add to the 
pumpkin also the spices and salt. Dissolve 
sugar in the milk and mix well into the pump. 
kin, adding the melted butter last. Bake a; 
usual, 

Fruit Custard Pies. 

Fill a thin layer of fruit, peaches, berries 
cherries, or stewed fruit, like raisins anq 
others, in the bottom of the lined pies, and 
fill up with custard A or B. Bake like ecus- 
tard pie. 

Patty Cases and Tarts. 
FROM PUFF PASTE. 
For the lunch room the cases should be 


‘made of a regular size, about three inches in 


diameter. The shape may be round, square or 
oval, and they may be cut with a plain or 
sealloped cutter. The cases are baked before 
filling and may be filled with any kind of 
eream, jelly or fruit jams, with stewed or 
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fresh fruit, decorated with icing, meringue or 
whipped cream. Also they may be filled with 
oysters, lobster, shrimp, sweetbreads or chick- 
en, ete., etc. The oysters, lobster or shrimp 
have generally a plain white sauce or cream 
sauce for a base, seasoned with a little white 
or red pepper, salt and mace; and for chicken 
a bechamel is the best sauce, with a little 
pepper, salt and nutmeg. The case should be 
filled just before serving, and a small top put 
on with a sprig of parsley in the center. 
Patty Cases. 

Roll out a sheet of puff paste, not quite 4 
inch thick. Cut circles 3 inches in diameter. 
Turn upside down on a wet pan about 4% inch 
apart. Mark the center with a smaller cutter; 
eut about half through the paste; set in a cool 
place for a while to lose a little of their 
spring. Egg-wash and bake in 400 to 450 
Fahrenheit. When baked remove the center 
piece, which may be used for a top, or placed 
in the bottom of the case as a protection. 

Another method is to roll out serap puff 
paste, scant 14 inch thick; cut from it circles 
3 inches in diameter, lay these on water- 
washed pans about % inch apart and wash 
with water. 

Now roll out some good puff paste, about or 
not quite 4 inch thick, cut out dises of this 
paste 3 inches in diameter and cut the center 
from it with a 14%-inch cutter. 

For sweet tarts the rings may be washed 
with egg-wash and laid in a mixture of 
crushed cut loaf sugar and almonds and set 
on the washed bottoms; or they may be left 
plain for oyster or meat patties. The cut-out 
centers may be used for tops, or for other 
purposes. 

Other tarts may be made by lining plain or 
fluted patty tins with puff paste or short 
paste and bake them with the filling in them; 
or bake them and put in the prepared filling 
after baking. If the cases are baked before 
filling, line the tins with the paste, pressing 
it evenly all around up to the rim, Prick with 
a fork to prevent blistering, fill with dry 
beans or rice, and bake in a good heat. The 
beans or rice is put in to prevent shrinking, 
and can be used over again many times for 
this purpose. When baked remove beans or 
rice, brush out with a stiff brush and fill the 
shells with the prepared filling. 

In England the term tart is generally ap- 
plied to small fruit or cream pies; and tartlet 
to the small tarts baked in the fluted patty 
tins. Here in America the tarts are baked in 
the small tins, and small patty cases are 
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termed tarts and tartlets, if they are filled 
with sweets. 

The quickest way of lining tart molds is to 
set the greased tart forms on the table; roll 
out a sheet of the paste (not too thin) and 
lay it over the tins. With a round ball of 
paste press the other paste in the tins and 
eut off the surplus paste, pressing through 
with the hands. Set the forms on the pan. 
Let stand for from 15 to 20 minutes to pre- 
vent shrinking; fill and bake. 


The patty cases or shells may be kept on 
hand and made into different tarts. 


Strawberry Tart. 
Raspberry Tart. 
Peach Tart. 

Put 1 spoonful of pastry cream, made as for 
cream pie A or B, in the bottom; fill the case 
with fresh sweetened or preserved fruit. Put 
on a full top or a lattice of soft meringue A 
or B, and put in the oven a moment to brown. 
Or use sweetened whipped cream for decora- 
tion and keep in a cool place. 


Victoria Cream Tart. 

Brush the edge of the baked cases with 
warm diluted syrup or jelly and dip the rim 
in finely-chopped browned almonds. Put a 
spoonful of raspberry jam in the bottom and 
fill up with whipped cream sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla. 


Parisian Cream Tart. 

Put some fruit jam in the bottom, fill up 
with pastry cream, brush the rim of the tarts 
with syrup, and sprinkle with finely-chopped 
cocoanut. Decorate top with candied cherry 
and angelique. 


Chocolate Nut Cream Tart. 

Make the cream as for chocolate cream pie; 
mix with a few chopped walnuts or other nuts 
and fill in the baked ease. Decorate with 
meringue and brown lightly in the oven. 

Other varieties of plain or vanilla cream 
tarts can be made by filling with any of the 
given lemon, orange or pineapple creams as 
used for pies and giving the tarts the respec- 
tive names. 


Fruit Tarts, 

Line plain or fluted patty tins (which 
should be from 2% to 3 inches in diameter 
and about 14% inches deep) with custard pie 
paste A or B, or short paste B or C. Bake 
shells as directed and fill with preserved or 
stewed fruit. The rim of the filled tarts may 
be decorated with meringue, or a rim may be 
notched on the plain tarts as for custard pie. 

Cherry Tarts, Apple Tarts, etc., can be 
made in this manner. Fresh fruit like peaches, 
strawberries and raspberries may be filied in 


the cases and covered with a gelatine fruit 
jelly. 
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When using preserved fruits for filling, the 
surplus of fruit juice may be made into a nice 
covering by adding some gelatine and sugar 
as required; or the tarts may be masked on 
the surface with a warm jelly and the edge 
dipped in or sprinkled with finely-chopped 
nuts. 

Jelly for Tarts, Pies or Cakes. 

To make a jelly for masking tarts and 
fruit pies, or cakes, drain the juice from 
canned or stewed fruit through a cloth. If 
very watery boil down to half, and add to 
each pint of juice one pound of granulated 
sugar and one ounce of gelatine previously 
soaked in cold water. Let boil down till it 
jellies. The fruit may be laid in the baked 
shells, and when the jelly is nearly set it may 
be used for masking the fruit; or the fruit 
may be returned to the jelly, and when nearly 
set, put into the baked shells. 

Apple peelings and cores may be covered 
with water and boiled very soft, the juice 
pressed through a cloth, and to-each pint one 
pound of sugar added. Apricot juice may be 
added, and, with some color, it can be made 
into apricot jelly and used for many other 
purposes where a jelly is required. 

Decorating of Tarts. 

To sell well the tarts should be nicely fin- 
ished, and should be baked only a light 
brown. When cool, remove them from the 
pans and finish in the following ways: 

Warm up some fondant icing, or use some 
warm XXXX sugar icing of different colors. 
Dip the tops of the tarts in to cover them, 
then finish off with half a cherry and some 
angelica leaves; or use chopped pistachio 
nuts, or split almonds, or pipe a small neat 
design on with a different colored icing. 

Another way is to decorate with a hot or 
cold meringue, drying it a little in the oven. 
The meringue can be put on in the shape of 
a bird, dove, ete., or in steeple or pyramid 
form with a number of round dots on top of 
each other, decreasing in size; or a Vienna 
eream, or butter icing which may be colored 
and flavored with liquors or extracts. Sev- 
eral colored creams may be put on one tart. 
Many other ways suggest themselves. The 
various colored fruits and jellies may all be 
used with pleasing effects. 

Mazarin Tart. 

A. 1 Ib. sugar, 1 lb. butter, 4% Ib. ground 
almonds, 8 ozs. flour, 16 eggs, the grated rind 
of one lemon. 

B. 1 lb. sugar, 1 lb. butter, 12 ozs. cake 
erumbs, 4 ozs. ground almonds, 10 eggs, a 
little nutmeg, the grated rind of one lemon. 

Rub the butter and sugar to a cream, add 
the eggs gradually and then the almonds, 
flavor and flour. Bake in tins lined with 
short paste or puff paste. Put on a strip of 
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paste in the form of a cross, or leave plain. 
Ice and decorate after baking. 
Macaroon Tart. 

1 pt. white of eggs, 8 ozs. almond paste, 1 
lb. ground almonds, 2 lbs. granulated sugar, 
4 ozs. flour, vanilla flavor. 

Rub the almond paste smooth with 4 of 
the white of eggs. Beat the other whites to 
form a meringue with the sugar. Mix flour, 
ground almonds, ete., with the meringue, and 
fill in tart forms lined with short paste. Bake 
to a nice color. 

For a more economical tart use half a eo- 
coanut, finely chopped, instead of the al- 
monds, or use all cocoanuts for cocoanut 
tarts. 

Saratoga Tarts. 

Line tart molds with puff paste and fill 
with this custard: 1 pt. of eream or rich 
milk, 3 yolks, 3 whole eggs, the grated rind 
of 1 lemon, 2 ozs. crushed almonds, 3 ozs. 
sugar, 1 drop of almond extract. Prepare as 
for other custards. JF ill in the molds and 
bake. Sift some powdered sugar over when 
done. 

Portuguese Tarts. 

Prepare as for Saratoga tarts. Fill half 
with apple marmalade; the remaining space 
with custard, and bake. 

Chelsea Tarts. 

Roll out puff paste about 14-inch thick, eut 
in rounds 3 inches in diameter. Wash with 
water and place in the center of each some 
firm apple sauce. Fold up the sides and 
pinch together in the form of a three-cor- 
nered hat; egg wash the sides and bake to 
a nice color. When done place some bright 
colored jelly on the apple sauce, and decorate 
the sides with royal icing 

Ascot Tarts. 

4 ozs. chololate, 6 ozs. finely chopped co- 
coanut, 18 ozs. granulated sugar, scant half 
pint egg whites, vanilla flavor. Beat the 
whites firm, add sugar gradually; then the 
other ingredients. Fill into molds lined with 
short or puff paste. Dust some sugar over 
and bake in a not too hot oven. 

Cinnamon Tartlets. 

Line the molds with short paste; beat 14 
pint of whites of eggs into a meringue with 
12 ozs. sugar; mix with 6 ozs. ground al- 
monds and 4 oz. cinnamon. Fill into the 
molds, dust with sugar and bake in a slack 
oven. 

German Cheese Tarts, No. 1. 

Take 8 ozs. cheese curd, rub through a 
sieve, add 4 yolks, 4 beaten whites of eggs, 6 
ozs. sugar, a little milk, 2 ozs. melted butter, 
the grated rind of one lemon, a little grated 
nutmeg. Fill the mixture into molds lined 
with puff paste. When done dust with pow- 
dered sugar and serve. 
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Cheese Tart, No. 2. 

1 lb. cottage cheese, 8 ozs. sugar, 4 ozs. 
butter, 6 eggs, 2 ozs. chopped almonds, 2 ozs. 
chopped orange and citron peel, the grated 
rind of one lemon, a little ground mace. 
Some currants or Sultana raisins may be 
added to the mixture. Make same as for 
No. 1. 

Cheese Tart, No. 3. 

Take 8 ozs. dry grated American cheese, 
mix with 8 eggs, 6 ozs. sugar, the grated rind 
of one lemon, a little mace. Beat in gradu- 
ally 1 qut. milk; fill into the lined tart molds 
and bake. Dust with sugar and cinnamon 
when done, 

English Cheese Tarts. 

These fillings are not very well known 
here. They are called cheese fillings, but 
are in fact custards mixed with almonds, 
nuts, eake crumbs, and flavors from which 
they take their name. They are very con- 
venient to make, because left over stale cake 
can be made into crumbs and used for these 
tarts, which are very popular in England. 

Standard mixture for English Cheese 
Cakes: 1 Ib. sugar, 1 pt. milk, 1 pt. eggs, 1 
lb. butter, 1 % Ib. dry crumbs, the grated 
rind of one lemon, a little ground mace. Rub 
the butter and sugar to a cream with the 
eggs, add flavor and milk, and mix in the 
crumbs. Keep this filling in a cold place. 

A richer filling can be made by using only 
half the crumbs, leaving out the milk and 
adding 4 ozs. almonds or nuts. 

Almonds or peel may be added, or some 
jam or fruit may be placed in the bottom 
of the tarts before filling. Chocolate or co- 
coa may be added for other varieties, 

Use the suggestions in this chapter for 
decorating. 

German Poppy Seed Tarts. 

Take 1 pt. milk, let come to a boil, and 
pour over 4 ozs. of poppy seed; let cool, and 
tub to a cream. Add 6 ozs. sugar and 3 


eggs. Fill into tart forms lined with puff 
paste and bake. Dust with powdered sugar 
and serve. 


Metropolitan Tarts. 

Line tart molds with short or puff paste 
and almost fill mold with pastry cream. Take 
some soft macaroon paste, spread over the 
eream and bake. When baked ice pink and 
sprinkle with cocoanut. 

Floradora Tartlets. 

Line the tarts with short paste and fill 
with Floradora mixture (see pies) and bake. 
Decorate with pink colored meringue; sprin- 
kle with cocoanut, and put in the oven for 
a minute to color. 

French Tarts, 

Darioles. 

Merlitons. 

Fanchonettes. 
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are the French names for small cream and 
fruit tarts. 

The Darioles are made similar to the Sara- 
toga tarts, the only difference being that 
powdered macaroons are used in place of al- 
monds. 

Merlitons are made like fruit custard pies: 
a little preserve in the bottom filled up with 
custard and baked. 

Fanchonettes are puff paste lined tarts, 
filled with a rich pastry cream; or as in 
some of the other tarts, some jam or jelly is 
filled in the bottom and cream or custard 
on top. After baking they may be fancifully 
decorated as before suggested. 

Fanchonettes a la Vanille. 

Fill with vanilla pastry cream. 


Fanchonettes au Chocolat. 
Fill with chocolate cream. 

Fanchonettes aux Amandes. 
Fill with almond cream. 


Fanchonettes aux Fruits. 

Put preserved fruit of any kind in the 
bottom. Fill with pastry cream and bake 
to a nice color. Decorate with meringue, or 
as your fancy dictates. 


French Crumb Tart. 

Line patty forms with short paste and fill 
with the following paste: Take cake crumbs 
and soak in hot milk just sufficient to soften. 
Let soak awhile; then break up with the 
hands. When cold take 2 Ibs. of this 
soaked cake: 4 ozs. sugar, 4 ozs. butter, 2 
eggs, 1 lb. currants, 1 Ib. Sultanas or seeded 
and cut raisins, 4 ozs. chopped lemon or cit- 
ron peel. 

Cream butter and sugar, add the eggs, and 
flavor with a small glassful of rum; add the 
soaked cake and fruit. Fill in the forms and 
bake in a medium heat. Ice when baked and 
sprinkle with nuts, or decorate otherwise. 

St. Honore Cream Tarts. 

Roll out a thin sheet of puff paste or rich 
pie paste; cut out 3-inch dises or ovals; put 
on a wet baking sheet a little apart, let rest 
awhile. Take some cream puff paste and 
with a bag and plain tube make a ring on 
top of the cut-out pieces to form a border. 
Prick the center with a fork and bake in a 
brisk oven. When baked brush or dip the 
border in vanilla icing. Fill the center with 
sweetened and flavored whipped cream. 
Sprinkle with chopped and browned almonds. 

French Cream Tarts, or 
Frangipane Tarts. 

Make like the above tarts and fill the cen- 
ter with plain or almond pastry cream. Dee- 
orate with French fruit glace. 

; Vienna Nut Tarts. 

8 ozs. chopped nuts, 8 ozs. sugar, 8 ozs. 

butter, 8 eggs, the grated rind of one lemon. 
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Line tart molds with a good short paste. 
Separate eggs; beat the whites to a firm 
froth. Mix the ingredients together, adding 
the whites the last thing. Fill in the forms 
and bake in a medium heat. 


English Rice Tarts. 

8 ozs. rice, 6 ozs. sugar, 8 ozs. butter, 8 
eggs, 1 qt. milk, 1 pt. water; flavor of mace 
or nutmeg. 

Put rice, milk and water in a pan in the 
oven; cover well and let stand for about half 
an hour or more till the rice has taken up 
all the milk and water. Put on the butter; 
let it melt into the rice. Separate the eggs, 
stir yolks with sugar and flavor; mix gently 
into the rice so as not to break the grains, 
add the whites beaten firm and fill into the 
molds. Take a paper bag, fill with a good 
jam or jelly. Insert into the center of the 
rice and squeeze out some jam right into the 
middle of each tart. Bake to a nice color. 
Dust with sugar when done and serve hot 
or cold. 

The tarts can be made plain without jam 
and less rich, and dusted with sugar and 
cinnamon when done. 

Raisins, currants, or chopped peel, also 
chocolate and nuts may be added for va- 
riety. 

Alexandra Cream Tartlet. 

Line molds with a good short paste. Put 
some fruit jam into the bottom and fill half 
with the following paste: Take 8 ozs. melted 
butter free from salt, 8 ozs. XXXX sugar, 8 
ozs. erushed almonds, 5 eggs. Beat sugar 
and eggs with the crushed almonds till light; 
gradually add the melted butter (which 
should not be hot) and beat cold to a light 
cream. Fill forms only half and bake in a 
medium heat. Brush the border of the baked 
tart with diluted apricot jam or syrup and 
sprinkle or dip in browned chopped almonds 
or cocoanut. Fill center in cone form with 
whipped cream and decorate with French 
fruit glace. With this filling for a basis a 
variety of English tarts are made. Instead 
of whipped cream a meringue may be used, or 
a cover from colored and rolled out almond 
paste cut with a scalloped cutter. Decorate 
with fondant in chocolate or other flavors. 
Also a butter cream decoration can be used. 
The shapes of the tarts may be varied, mak- 
ing them in ovals like a basket and attach 
a handle from icing, or pointed in loaf shapes. 
An endless variety of this kind can be ecre- 
ated. 

These tarts are known as 

Princess of Wales Tarts, 
Victoria Crown Tarts, 
and by many other fancy names. 

Other tarts can be made in a large variety 
in a way similar to baking patty cases in 
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two pieces. Take a short paste, roll out and 
cut out bottoms, cut rings of the same paste 
and put on the bottom to form a border, and 
bake. Or cut a bottom from short or puff 
paste and put on a border from a firm al- 
mond paste or a meringue paste, or a firm 
jumble paste with bag and star tube, and 
bake. After baking the center may be filled 
with jams, creams, marshmallow cream, or 
with preserved or fresh fruit, and further 
decorated with various icings and jellies. 
Simple Syrups 

A: 16 Ibs. granulated sugar, 4 qts. water. 

B: 12 Ibs. granulated sugar, 4 qts. water. 
Mix sugar and water. When melted add %4 
teaspoonful of powdered alum, or a little tar- 
taric acid, or some lemon juice. Let come to 
a boil and take off the fire. Strain through a 
cheesecloth or flannel bag, and put away for 
use. 

Fruit Syrups. 

Use very ripe fruit. Mash and squeeze 
through cheesecloth. Add to each gallon of 
fruit juice 8 lbs. sugar; or 1 lb. of sugar to 
each pint of juice. Stir and dissolve the 
sugar and let come to a boil. Remove from 
the fire, let cool, then skim and bottle. The 
bottles should be perfectly dry and clean. Dip 
the corked bottles in melted paraffine and put 
away. 

The syrup may be made less expensive by 
adding 1 gal. of water, 8 lbs. sugar and 1 oz. 
tartaric acid before boiling; and bottle as 
usual. 

Imitation Fruit Syrups 

are made by simply adding flavoring of essen- 
tial oils and coloring, also adding enough 
tartaric acid, which would be about 1 oz. to 
the gallon of simple syrup. 

Chocolate Syrup 
is made by dissolving from 6 to 12 ozs. pow- 
dered or grated bitter chocolate with 1% pt. 
of boiling water, which will make a paste; 
then add 5 lbs. granulated sugar, stir and mix 
with the chocolate; then add gradually 2 qts. 
of water, set on the fire and let boil about 3 
minutes. Let stand, and when cold add 
vanilla flavor, stir and strain and put away 
for use. 

Caramel Syrup. 

FOR FLAVORING AND COLOR. 

Put 3 Ibs. granulated sugar with 1 pt. of 
water on the fire; when boiling add a pinch 
of tartaric acid. Wash down the sides so the 
fire does not burn the sugar on the sides. Let 


‘boil till the sugar turns yellow and begins to 


smoke. Watch closely and get ready 1 pt. of 
water; when the sugar turns a dark brown 
add the water carefully, because it will boil 
up quickly. This will reduce the sugar to a 
syrup; let boil till all the sugar is dissoived, 
strain and bottle for use. - 
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Fondant Icing. 

Take 6 Ibs. sugar and 1 Ib. glucose; add 1 
qt. water, let boil in copper kettle till it 
reaches the soft ball degree, which is 242 de- 
grees Fahrenheit (and can also be ascertained 
by dipping the finger in cold water, then in 
the boiling sugar, and quickly back again in 
the water). If the sugar has the desired de- 
gree it will form a soft ball if rolled between 
the fingers. Pour the sugar at once on the 
wetted marble slab. Let cool and work with 
the spatula. When the mass begins to get 
creamy work it well and let rest, covered, for 
1% an hour to soften, Then work it smooth 
with the hands and put in jars, cover with a 
damp cloth. 

When wanted for use, put some of it into a 
small saucepan, add what flavor and color you 
wish it to be. Set this pan in another pan 
with hot water and stir it till it is all melted. 
Let get only warm, not hot. Use the icing 
quickly, because it sets and dries rapidly. 

Imitation Fondant Icing. 

Take simple syrup, warm it and mix with 
XXXX sugar; color and flavor into a smooth 
icing, not too warm, use like fondant. If the 
icing is too transparent for this purpose, add 
a little white icing. The same icing can be 
made with hot water, but the syrup gives a 
Detter gloss. 

Plain Water Icing 
is made in the same manner. A cold mixed 
icing does not dry as readily as the warm 
icing. 

Chocolate may be added to hot icing for 
Chocolate Icing. 

Fruit juices or fruit syrups may be used for 
Fruit Icing. 

Marshmallow Icing and Filling. 
SEE FORMER CHAPTERS.) 

Chocolate Icing can be made more or less 
expensive, by using ready-prepared chocolate 
icings, which contain a cheap grade of choco- 
late with coloring added, but which possess 
very little flavor. 

Boiled Chocolate Icing. 

Take 6 ozs. chocolate, 2 lbs. sugar, and boil 
with 144 pt. water till it forms a thread be- 
tween the fingers. Take off the fire and stir 
till it forms a skin on top. Stir till blood 
warm and use at once. 

Another way is to dissolve 4 ozs. chocolate 
in a pan set in hot water like fondant; add a 
little water and stir in about 1 lb. of XXXX 
powdered sugar and add flavor, thin up with 
1 egg white and use warm. Do not overheat 
chocolate, as it will lose the shine, 

Caramel Cream Icing. 

Take warm milk or cream, stir in XXXX 
sugar and add some caramel syrup to make a 
smooth icing; use warm. The same icing can 
be made with warm water and caramel syrup 
and a little melted. butter. 
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Maple Icing 
can be made from maple syrup, like imitation 
fondant icing. 

Maple Syrup 
is made by dissolving 12 lbs. maple sugar and 
1 Ib. glucose in 1 gal. water, and let come to 
a boil. Use like other syrups. 

Royal Icing. 

Take from 3 to 4 whites of eggs to 1 Ib. of 
XXXX powdered sugar, a very small pinch of 
cream of tartar. Put in china bowl and beat 
with one or two small spatulas (one in each 
hand) till it can be drawn to a point which 
retains its shape. At this point it is used for 
ornamenting. For icing it is made with a 
little more white of eggs and is only beaten 
till white and creamy, but still soft and flow- 
ing. Keep well covered with a damp cloth to 
prevent drying. 

Vienna Cream Icing. 
Butter Icing. 

This icing may be used for filling and icing. 
Take fresh white country butter without salt 
or wash free from salt before using. 

Take 1 lb. butter, 1% lbs. icing sugar; rub 
to a cream with 3 whites of eggs, or 4 table- 
spoonfuls of whipped cream. Flavor and color 
to suit—maraschino, rum, vanilla extract, ete. 

For Chocolate Cream Icing add powdered 
cocoa. This icing is used in many ways. (See 
decorating of tarts.) 

Pastry Cream Filling. 

A: 1 qt. milk, 10 ozs. sugar, 2 ozs. butter, 
3 ozs. cornstarch, from 6 to 10 yolks. 

B: Use water instead of milk; 3 to 5 yolks. 
Let cool and flavor with vanilla. Prepare like 
for cream pies. 

Orange Filling. 
Lemon Filling. 

Both fillings can be made alike, using lemons 
or oranges. 

A: % lb. sugar, 4% pt. water, 12 to 16 
yolks, 2 ozs. cornstarch, 2 ozs. butter, 4 
oranges or lemons, grated rind and juice. 

B: 1 pt. milk, 5 ozs. sugar, 4.yolks, 1 oz. 
butter, 14% ozs. cornstarch, grated rind and 
juice of 2 lemons or oranges. Prepare both 
mixtures like for lemon cream pie. 

Pineapple Filling. 

1 pt. grated pineapple, 8 ozs. sugar, 2 ozs. 
butter, 4 yolks, 14% ozs. cornstarch, juice of 1 
orange. Mix all the ingredients, put on the 
fire and stir till it thickens, 


Almond Filling. 

A: 8 ozs. almond paste, 4 ozs. browned 
and crushed almonds, 8 ozs. sugar, 4% pt. milk, 
2 ozs. butter, 6 eggs, vanilla or grated lemon 
for flavor. Soften the paste with the milk, 
put all together on the fire and stir till it 
thickens. 


B: Add to 1 pt. pastry cream 4 ozs. of 


ly, 
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erushed and browned almonds, or 
macaroons. 


erushed 


Nut Creams. 

A: Add 4 ozs. of crushed nuts to almond 
filling A or B. Leave out the browned al- 
monds, 

For Chocolate Nut Creams add from 2 to 4 
ozs. powdered cocoa to the filling while warm. 
Flavor vanilla. 

A quickly-made filling can be made from 
stale crushed macaroons and cake crumbs. 
Take % Ib. butter, % lb. XXXX sugar and 
rub it light, add a little milk and 1% lb. of 


erushed macaroons or cake crumbs mixed 
with a few erushed nuts. Flavor almond or 
vanilla. 


Add chocolate for chocolate filling. 


CAKE BAKING. 

“A good winter wheat flour is generally used 
for eake baking, and to some cakes an addi- 
tion of some strong spring flour is required. 

Baking powder should be sifted with the 
flour; also cream of tartar. Soda should be 
dissolved in the milk. Some baking powders 
cause the cakes to dry in baking. (A good 
Home-Made Baking Powder can be made by 
taking 2 parts of soda, 5 parts of cream of 
tartar, 1 part of cornstarch. All the parts 
are powdered and well sifted together and 
put in airtight cans.) The sugar should be 
dry and well sifted. 

A good tough butter makes the best cream 
and the lightest cake. Salty butter should be 
washed. 

When mixing the cake it is best to have all 
the materials ready which go in the mixture. 
Put the sugar and butter in the bowl. The 
butter should be soft, but not oily. Cream 
sugar and butter light before adding the eggs. 
Have the eggs cold, add a few at a time and 
work them in gradually, till they are all 
worked in. If the mixture gets too thin and 
loses its light texture while mixing, add a 
handful of flour and beat it in with the 
remaining eggs. In warm weather the butter 
may be creamed with the flour. The eggs 
should be separated, yolks and sugar well 
beaten, mixed with the flour and butter 
eream, and the whites beaten firm should be 
added last. 

This process may be used also with substi- 
tutes, butterine or vegetable compounds. 

In many cake mixtures where only the 
whites of eggs are used, one-half of the whites 
may be creamed in with the butter, the other 
part of the whites beaten firm and added 
after the flour. Butter and eggs are added to 
the cakes to enrich and lighten the mixtures, 
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If a cheaper mixture is required, more milk 
and flour is required with the addition of 
baking powder to lighten the mixture, and the 
less of the butter and eggs are used, the more 
flour, milk and baking powder is required to 
hold up and lighten the cakes. 

Many bakeries use butter substitutes and 
oil for cakes and yet make very good cakes. 
The difficulty with substitutes lies in the 
creaming; they cannot be creamed very light 
by hand, but cream up well in a machine, and 
these machines are used in all large bakeries. 
When oil is used, the oil is creamed up with 
half of the flour, and the eggs and sugar are 
beaten in gradually after being well beaten 
together, the milk and flour and flavor is 
added. Oil will make a softer mixture, but 
the goods get firm and of the right consistency 
in baking. 

Pound Cakes. 


3 Ibs. sugar, 214 lbs. butter, 3 lbs. flour, 
Flavor 


A: 
3 pts. eggs, 4% oz. baking powder. 
mace and lemon. 

B: 2 lbs. sugar, 1 lb. and 14 ozs. butter, 1 
qt. yolks, % pt. milk, 2% Ibs. flour, %4 oz. 
baking powder. 

C: 3%, lbs. sugar, 2 lbs. oil or compound, 
1% pt. of eggs, % pt. milk, 4 lbs. flour, % oz. 
baking powder. Vanilla or lemon flavor. 

Cream sugar and butter until light, add the 
eggs gradually, a few ata time, then add milk 
and flavor, and mix in the flour. Mix in lightly 
but fully and put in pans. 

Bake the pound cake in square tins or in 
wooden frames lined with paper. Bake in 
about 250 degrees Fahrenheit (No. C in 300 
to 350 degrees Fahrenheit). Fruit may be 
added from 2 to 3 lbs. to the mixture to make 
a rich Sultana, Citron or Currant Cake. They 
may be iced aud sold cut in squares. 


Spanish Pound Cakes. 

3 Ibs. sugar, 2 Ibs. butter, 1 qt. yolks, 1 qt. 
milk, 2% lbs. flour, % lb. cornstarch, % oz. 
soda, 1 oz. cream of tartar. Mix and bake 
like pound cake and bake in the same heat. 


Plain Cakes. 

A: 1% lbs. sugar, 1 lb. butter, 1 pt. eggs, 
1 pt. milk, 2% lbs. flour, 144 ozs. baking pow- 
der. 

B: 2 Ibs. sugar, 1 lb. butterine, 6 eggs, 1 
qt. milk, 4 Ibs. flour, 3 ozs. baking powder. 

These two cake mixtures may be used for a 
stock mixture to make sheet cakes, layer 


‘cakes, ete., or, by adding fruit or nuts, may 


be made into fruit or nut cakes. 
White Cakes. 
Lady Cake. 
A: 2 Ibs. sugar, 1% lbs. butter, 1 qt. of 
egg whites, 2 Ibs. flour, %4 oz. baking powder, 
vanilla flavor. 
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B: 3 Ibs. sugar, 2 Ibs. butter, 3 pts. of egg 
whites, 3 lbs. flour, 14 ozs. baking powder, 
vanilla. 

Cream butter and sugar with half the whites; 
add the flour and then mix in the other whites 
beaten to a firm froth. Mix well and bake in 
medium heat. 

Plain White Cakes. 

A: 2% Ibs. sugar, 1% lbs. butter, 1% pts. 
whites of eggs, 1%4 pts. milk, 3 lbs. flour, 14% 
ozs. baking powder, vanilla extract. 

B: 2 lbs. sugar, 1 lb. butterine, 1 pt. egg 
whites, 1 qt. milk, 344 lbs. flour, 244 ozs. bak- 
ing powder, vanilla extract. 

Cream butter and sugar, add the whites half 
beaten, then milk and flour. 

The lady cake mixtures can be made into 
white fruit cake by adding from 2 to 3 lbs. of 
sultanas, currants or citron; also a mixture of 
the fruit candied cherries, and almond may be 
added for fancy cake. 

The plain white mixtures may be made into 
marble cake, loaf cake, nut cakes, and also 
into layer cake. 

Butter Sponge Cake. 
Genoise Cake. 

A: 1% pts. whites of eggs, 1% pts. yolks, 
3 lbs. sugar, 214 Ibs. flour, 1 lb. outter. Stir 
yolks light with 1 lb. of the sugar. Beat the 
whites firm, adding a handful of sugar; beat 
in well, add yolks and the other sugar, mix 
gently, fold in the flour, and, last, add the 
butter melted. 

B: 16 eggs, 1 lb. sugar, 1 lb. flour, 4 ozs. 
butter. Put eggs and sugar in kettle, set in 
hot water, beat till blood warm, take off the 
fire, beat till firm and light; beat cold in cold 
water, add flour, and, last, add the butter 
melted. (These cakes should be got in the 
oven quickly after being mixed.) Flavor with 
lemon or vanilla. 

Bake these cakes in wood frames, or in 
paper-lined pans, or in layers. 

Plain Sponge Cake. 
Savoy Cake, 

A: 1 |b. sugar, 1 Ib. flour, 1 pt. eggs, % pt. 
yolks, flavor. Make like butter sponge cake, B. 

B: 1 lb. sugar, 1 Ib. flour, 10 to 12 eggs, 
flavor. Make like A; or separate the eggs, 
stir yolks and sugar, beat whites firm, add 
yolks, flavor and flour, without making a 
warm mixture. 

The above can be made in a variety of cake 
by adding flavor of different kinds, or adding 
different kinds of nuts, or almonds. 

White Sponge Cake, 

Take 1 lb. sugar, 1 Ib. egg whites, %4 Ib. 
flour, and flavor. Beat the whites firm, add 
sugar and then the flavor and flour. When 
cold, ice with any suitable icing. This mix- 
ture is improved by adding 1 teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, and may be baked like Angel 
Cake. 
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Ladyfingers. 
Savoy Biscuits. 
A: 2 lbs. sugar, 1% pts. eggs, 1 pt. yolks, 
1 lb. spring wheat flour, 1 lb. winter wheat 
flour. 
B: 2 lbs. sugar, 2 Ibs. flour (winter wheat 
flour), 24 eggs, flavor. 
Beat these mixtures warm and cold like for 
sponge cakes. 
Ladyfingers. 
(COLD MIXTURE.) 
14 whole eggs, 4 yolks, 1 lb. sugar, 1 lb. and 
1 oz. of half spring and half winter wheat 
flour; vanilla. Separate the eggs; stir the 18 
yolks with a part of the sugar, beat the 14 
whites firm, add the powdered sugar gradu- 
ally, add the yolks and flavor, and carefully 
fold in the flour. 
Put the mixture in the bag, not too much at 
a time, and lay out the fingers on paper as 
quick as possible. Sift over some powdered 
sugar and put on pans. Bake the ladyfingers 
on double pans in a good heat of about 400 
degrees. (Bake in dry heat. Steam causes 
them to crack.) Let cool and turn the fingers 
over on the table, wetting the paper on the 
under side, and stick two together. 


Angel Cake. 

For these cakes the pans should be free 
from grease, and the cake should stick to the 
pan when baked. After baking, the pans are 
turned upside down on the table and left to 
cool. This prevents the cakes from shrinking. 
When cold, loosen the sides, or run a knife 
blade around the side, knock the pan on the 
table and the cake should drop out. 

Small 1 and 2-lb. cakes should bake in from 
15 to 20 minutes in a heat of 300 deg. Fahr. 

A: 1 qt. whites, 2 lbs. sugar, 14 ozs. flour, 
2 ozs. cornstarch, %4 oz. cream of tartar, 
vanilla, 

B: 1 qt. whites, 1% 
2 ozs. cornstarch, 4 
vanilla. 

Mix flour, starch and two-thirds of the 
sugar, sift together. Beat whites firm; beat 
in one-third of the sugar and the cream of tar- 
tar, add flavor and mix lightly but fully the 
other flour and sugar; fill mold ™% full and 
bake. 

These mixtures may be colored pink and 
flavored with rose, strawberry or raspberry, 
and iced in different colors and flavors. 

Chocolate Angel Cake. 

1 qt. whites, 1% lbs. sugar, 12 ozs. strong 
flour, 2 ozs. powdered cocoa, vanilla flavor, %4 
oz cream of tartar. Make like other Ange 
Cake, 


lbs. sugar, 18 ozs. flour, 
oz. cream of tartar, 


; Sunshine Cake. 
1 qt. of whites, 1% Ibs. sugar, 114 lbs. flour, 
% oz. cream of tartar, from 15 to 25 yolks, 
vanilla or lemon flavor, 
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Make like Angel Cake. Stir yolks with a 
little sugar and add to the beaten whites be- 
fore adding the flour, and bake like Angel 
Cake. 

Fruit Cake. 

A: 2 Ibs. sugar, 2144 Ibs. butter, 2%4 lbs. 
flour, 1 qt. eggs, 3 Ibs. currants, 2 Ibs. sultana 
raisins, 114 lbs. citron, 1 lb. orange and lemon 
peel, 1 lb. of cut or sliced almonds, 1 grated 
nutmeg, 1 oz. mixed spices, 4% pt. brandy or 
rum, 

Soak the prepared fruit with the brandy. 
Cream butter and sugar as for pound cake. 
Mix in the flour, and when half mixed add 
the fruit. 

For heavy cake mix the fruit well so it is 
coated with the batter. Pack well down in 
the pan to make it solid to prevent the batter 
from running to the bottom. Wash the top 
with water. Large cake should have two or 
three thicknesses of paper. Bake from 214 
to 3 or 4 hours, according to size, in 250 to 
270 degrees Fahrenheit. Heavy fruit cake is 
best when from 1 to 4 months old. 

Fruit Cake. 
(PLAIN. ) 

B: 1 lb. and 6 ozs. sugar, 1 lb. butterine, 
3 Ibs. flour, 144 ozs. baking powder, 5 eggs, 
seant quart of milk, 1 lb. currants, % Ib. 
raisins, 14 lb. citron, flavor or spices. Bake 
in 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 

(For other fruit cake see Pound Cake mix- 
tures. ) 

Molasses Fruit Cake, and 
Ginger Bread. 

Improved methods of refining sugar have 
developed to such a point, that most all of the 
sugar is taken from the molasses, and nothing 
but a thin syrup called blackstrap, is left. This 
syrup is blended with glucose, but cannot be 
used like good rich molasses. Better to use the 
thin blackstrap and add more sugar to the 
recipes, or try to procure the genuine N. O. 
or Porto Rico molasses, which still contains 
more sugar. (Under the pure food law blends 
cannot be sold as the genuine article.) 

Molasses Fruit Cake. 
Fruit Ginger Bread. 

A: % lb. of brown or A. sugar, %4 lb. of 
lard or oil, % Ib. currants, % Ib. sultanas, % 
lb. of citron and orange peel cut fine, 14 lb. of 
almonds cut in shreds, 1 qt. N. O. molasses, 3% 
lbs. flour, 1 oz. ground ginger, 1 cz. spices, % 
oz. soda. 

Rub the lard or oil in the flour, make a bay 


in the center, put in sugar and spices. Dissolve © 


soda in a little milk and add to sugar. Heat 
the molasses and mix with sugar and flour and 
mix with the fruit. Bake in square tins lined 
with greased paper; press flat and wash with 
milk; bake in slow heat 250 to 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Si) 


B: % lb. sugar, 1 qt. molasses, 1%4 oz. soda, 
1 lb. lard, 5 lbs. flour, 4 eggs, 2 ozs. mixed 
Spices, 4 lbs. currants, 3 lbs. raisins, %4 Ib. 
citron, 114 pt. or more of milk. Mix without 
heating molasses. Bake about 2 hours. Do 
not touch the cake while baking, until it has 
baked for over one hour. Bake in 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Ginger Bread. 

A: 1 |b. sugar, 1 Ib. lard, 3 Ibs. flour, 1 qt. 
molasses, 1 pt. milk, 8 eggs, 1 oz. soda, 1 oz. 
ginger, 1 oz. mixed spices, little salt. 

B: 1 qt. molasses, % Ib. lard or 6 ozs. oil, 
1% ozs. soda, 1 qt. milk or water, 314 Ibs. 
flour, 4 eggs, 1 oz. ginger, 1 oz. mixed spices, 
little salt. 

For A, cream lard and sugar, add molasses, 
the soda dissolved in milk or water; add flour 
and beat in the eggs. 

For B, rub oil or lard in the flour and mix 
the other ingredients as for A. Bake in me- 
dium heat. 

White Fruit Cake. 

Add to Lady Cake mixtures A or B 4 oz. 
more of flour and from 2 to 3 Ibs. of mixed 
fruit. You may add almonds or French fruits: 
for fancy fruit cake. 

Nut Cakes. 

From the best and the plain pound and 
white cake mixtures all kinds of nut cakes can 
be made. Take from 1 to 4 ozs. of chopped 
nut meats to each pound of batter, and when 
the cakes are iced sprinkle with chopped nuts. 
before the icing gets dry, or use half walnuts 
or pecans or split almonds for the top. Choco- 
late, caramel, or vanilla icing is best suited 
for nut cakes. 

Layer Cakes, Yellow. 

A: 1% lbs. sugar, 1 lb. butter, 1 pt. yolks, 
1 pt. milk, 22 ozs. flour, 6 ozs. cornstarch, % 
oz. cream of tartar, 144 oz. soda or 1 good oz. 
baking powder. Flavor lemon or vanilla. 

B: 2 Ibs. sugar, 1 Ib. butter, 20 eggs, 1 pt. 
milk, 3 Ibs. flour, 2 ozs. baking powder, flavor.. 

C: 21% lbs. sugar, % lb. butter or lard, 8 
eggs, 1% pt. milk, 214 Ibs. flour, 11% ozs. bak- 
ing powder. 

White Mixtures. 

A: 1% lbs. sugar, % lb. butter, % pt. milk, 
3, pt. egg whites, 114 Ibs. flour, 1 oz. baking 
powder. 

B: 1% lbs. sugar, % lb. butter, % pt. 
whites, 44 pt. milk, 1% Ibs. flour, 1 oz. baking 
powder, vanilla flavor. 

Work mixture like for pound cake. 


NOTES ON LAYER CAKES. 

I will say here that all the pound and white 
cake mixtures and the sponge cake mixtures 
can be used for layer cakes, and a thin cake 
requires a stronger heat to bake than a thick 
cake. Layer cakes are put together in two or 
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three layers. The fillings are many, fruit jams, 
jellies, butter creams, icings, and cream fill- 
ings are used, also creams and icings are mixed 
with nut meats, figs, dates, ete. Nut cakes 
made in layers form another variety. The 
various water icings may be mixed with fruit 
syrups and colored to be in harmony with the 
fruit. Egg icing and fondant are mixed with 
nuts or candied fruits chopped fine and used. 
One other variety is the marshmallow icing 
mixed with nuts or fruits. For the lunch room 
the cakes may be baked in large sheets, two 
put together and iced in one whole sheet, and 
the cake may then be cut up into suitable 
pieces for sale. For the best trade the cakes 
may be cut in squares before icing and each 
piece iced separate and decorated more fancy 
when the price permits. 
Special Layer Cakes and Tart Cakes 
Lady Baltimore Cake. 

Bake white layer mixture A with flavor of 
rosewater. Make the cake in three layers. To 
make the filling and icing put 11% lbs. of gran- 
ulated sugar to boil with 1% pt. of water. Let 
boil till it threads between the fingers. Then 
pour it over the firm beaten whites of four 
eggs, stirring constantly. To this icing add 4 
ozs. of figs cut in thin shreds, and 6 ozs. of 
chopped nuts. Pecans are best. Fill the cakes 
and ice top and sides. 

Vienna Cream Cake. 

Bake three layers from short paste A very 
erisp and thin; fill with Vienna cream icing. 
Ice with chocolate or maraschino flavored 
icing. Decorate with half walnuts or pecans. 

Vienna Almond Cake. © 

Bake three layers from butter sponge mix- 
ture A. Fill with a cream icing with crushed 
almonds for the filling. Spread over the cake 
a not too soft macaroon paste and cover this 
with a pink-colored maraschino icing. Deco- 
rate with fruit. 


Orange Layer Cake. 

Bake layer from butter sponge A. Fill with 
orange cream or with an icing made from 
grated orange rind and juice. Ice in orange 
color and flavor. Decorate with slices of small 
oranges which have been split in its natural 
quarters and have been dipped in caramel or 
fondant. 


Prince Henry Layer Cake. 

Bake layers in square tins: Take 1% Ibs. 
sugar, 1% lb. butter, % pt. yolks, % pt. mo- 
lasses, 1 pt. buttermilk or sour milk, 1 oz. 
soda, 1 lb, finely-chopped fruit, raisins, eur- 
rants, citron, lemon peel and orange peel; 4 
oz. ground mixed spices (consisting of cinna- 
mon, allspice and cloves); 2 Ibs, flour, use half 
spring flour. Fill with soft icing mixed with 
chopped nuts. Ice with white or caramel 
icing. Decorate with half pecans or walnuts. 
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Marshmallow filling and icing, also other 

boiled icings, are very nice with this cake. 
Devil’s Food Layer Cake. 

Put 1% Ib. bitter chocolate and 1 lb. sugar in 
double kettle on the fire, and add gradually 1 
pt. milk; stir till it thickens and stir smooth. 
Cream 1% lbs. sugar and %4 Ib. butter and %4 
pt. yolks. Add % oz. soda and 1 pt. sweet or 
sour milk. Then add the cooled chocolate mix- 
ture, vanilla, and 2 Ibs. flour. Bake in square 
or round layers. Ice and fill with a boiled 
icing or ice chocolate. Decorate with nuts. 
These cakes may be baked as a loaf cake, or 
on paper and rolled up like a jelly roll. 

This cake has found much favor in families 
when filled and iced with a boiled icing simi- 
lar to Lady Baltimore Cake. This icing is 
practically an Italian meringue, but very few 
cooks or bakers are acquainted with these 
icings. 

Prepare the icing as follows: Take 2 lbs. 
of granulated sugar and put in a saucepan on 
the fire with 1% pt. of water. When it comes 
to a boil add a good pinch of cream of tartar; 
let boil quickly to 240 degrees, or as soon as 
the boiling sugar forms a very soft ball when 
tested by dipping one finger in cold water, dip 
into the sugar, and quickly back into the 
water. 

Beat 1% pt. of whites to a firm froth while 
the sugar is boiling, and pour the hot sugar 
slowly in the whites, beating constantly while 
doing so, Add flavor of vanilla or orange flow- 
er extract, and beat till the mixture cools and 
thickens. Use while still warm for filling and 
icing. Sprinkle top and sides with chopped 
nuts, or use half pecans or walnuts for deco- 
rating. 

The icing will seem to be rather soft, but 
will harden in about thirty minutes, except in 
damp weather. Insufficient boiling causes the 
icing to stay sticky. Too much boiling causes 
it to become too dry. A little experience will 
soon teach the proper degree. 

Grand Duchess Cake. 

Bake white layer cake mixture and fill with 
a thick layer of the following mixture: 

Take 1 Ib. each of seeded raisins, figs, citron, 
walnuts, and blanched almonds. Chop all very 
fine and mix with a boiled icing made like for 
Lady Baltimore with 1 lb. of sugar and the 
whites of 4 to 5 eggs; add the juice of 2 
lemons and 38 oranges, and a little brandy or 
rum. Mix to be rather firm. The cakes may 
be iced vanilla or caramel with a few chopped 
nuts added, or halves of nuts may be used for 
decorating. 

Spiced Layer Cakes. 

% Ib. sugar, 4% Ib. butter or lard, 2 Ibs. cake 
crumbs, 11% Ibs. flour, 1 pt. molasses, 8 eggs, 
% oz. soda, % lb. mixed fruit chopped fine, 
currants, sultanas, citron, and orange peel; 
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teaspoonful allspice and cinnamon, a little 
milk to mix smooth. Bake in layers; put two 
together with cream, chocolate, or caramel 
icing. Ice and decorate with a few nuts. 


Marshmallow Nougat Cake. 
Bake thin layers from ladyeake mixture. 
Mix into the marshmallow icing some finely- 
chopped nuts. Use this for filling and icing. 


Tutti Frutti Nougat Cake. 

Mix marshmallow icing with finely-cut French 
candied cherries, apricots, pineapple and An- 
gelica and use for filling and icing. 

Other pleasing combinations can be made by 
using two or three different kinds of cake, 
spice or chocolate, one yellow and one white 
layer cakes, etc., ete. 


Jelly Roll. 
A: 1% lbs. sugar, 11% lbs. flour, 1 qt. eggs, 
flavor. 

B: 1 Ib. flour, 1 lb. sugar, 1 oz. baking 
powder, 12 eggs. 

C: % lb. sugar, 4 ozs. butter, 4% pt. yolks, 
% pt. milk, 1 lb. flour, 1 oz, baking powder. 

D: 14 ozs. sugar, 4 ozs. butter, 18 ozs. 
flour, 1 oz. baking powder, 7 eggs, %4 pt. milk. 

Mix A and beat warm and cold like butter 
sponge cake. 

B, C, D: Rub butter, eggs and sugar; add 
milk and mix like other cakes. 

Spread the mixture on paper, bake in a 
good heat, spread with jelly and roll up warm. 
A good chocolate roll can be made from the 
devil’s cake mixture. 

A variety of rolls can be made by using 
the different cream and nut fillings. The roll 
may be iced with different icings and rolled 
in chopped nuts or cocoanut. These fancy 
rolls are named Swiss Roll, Paris Roll, Princess 
Roll, Floradora Cream Roll, etc. 

SMALL CAKES AND PASTRIES. 

For the lunch room these cakes should be 
made of such a size, or the slices cut large 
enough to sell one cake or slice for one order. 
These cakes are very good sellers, and I think 
they should be, made as much as possible 
from the best materials and of good quality. 
They should be made neat and attractive and 
not too large. Quality should be put before 
quantity. 

Poor materials always show more or less in 
the goods, and patrons of a discerning taste 
soon find out the difference. Poor and cheap 
goods may appeal to a few, but good goods 


appeal to everybody’s taste, and quality will . 


win out in the end. 

For cakes which are filled after baking and 
which contain cream fillings, it is best not to 
fill more than required for one meal. It is 
better to fill them in small batches, as they 
are sold. The cakes stay more crisp, and they 
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look and taste better freshly filled. Icings 
also lose much of their good looks when 
standing for some time. 


Boston Cream Puffs. 

Eclairs. 

cream puff paste. Drop out on 
greased and dusted pans with bag and plain 
tube in the size of large drops; brush over 
with egg-wash and bake in 400 degrees Fahr. 
When done eut on the sides and fill with 
pastry cream; or cut a round piece off the top 
and fill with whipped cream or marshmallow 
cream, 

Dress the eclairs on the pans in large finger 
shapes; wash and let stand a little while be- 
fore baking, and bake in a slower heat than 
the puffs. Fill with cream and ice chocolate, 
caramel, vanilla, ete. 


Othellos, or 
Africans au Chocolate. 

Bake large drops from plain sponge cake 
mixture on greased and dusted pans or on 
paper; let stand to dry; scoop out a part of 
the bottom of each drop, fill with pastry 
cream, put two together and ice chocolate. 

Desdemonas, 
Bouchees des Dames. 

Fill like Othellos, ice white with fondant 
or royal icing; put on pink cheeks with ear- 
mine. 


Make the 


Easter Eggs. 

Lay out the cakes in half egg shapes; bake, 
let cool and fill with cream, lemon or orange 
filling, ete. Put two together; ice and deco- 
rate like Easter eggs. 


English Day Dreams. 

Bake a light sponge cake mixture in cup 
cake forms. When baked and cool cut off the 
tops; remove a part of the crumb from the 
center; fill with good pastry cream, nut cream, 
or sweetened whipped cream. Ice the top with 
chocolate or other fancy icings, or decorate 
it with a different colored icing or with nuts 
and butter cream icing. 


Virginia Cream Cakes. 

Bake small sponge or plain cakes in muffin 
rings on papered pans. When baked let cool 
and remove a part of the crumb from the cen- 
ter, fill with pastry nut cream, and with bag 
and tube pipe a ring of meringue, leaving an 
opening in the center. Fill the opening with 
fruit jam or jelly, sprinkle with chopped nuts 
or browned almonds. 


Meringue Slices. 

Cut sponge cake baked in sheets into strips 
three inches wide, sandwich two together 
with jam or jelly. Jelly the top and cover 
with a thick meringue. Bring it up from the 
sides to form a point. Dip the knife in hat 
water and cut in squares; cut down and bring 
up straight, setting the pieces apart. Dust 
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with sugar and brown lightly in the oven. 

The slices may be filled with nut cream, 
meringued half round, dusted with sugar and 
browned, and iced over with chocolate and 
cut in slices. 

Cream Rolls. 
Cornucopias, 

Roll out puff paste to 4% inch. Cut in strips 
1 inch wide and from 8 to 10 inches long. 
Roll on cream rol] sticks, dip in granulated 
sugar, and let stand a while before baking. 
Cornucopias are rolled on conical tubes or 
sticks. Bake in a medium heat. Fill with 
pastry cream or whipped cream, or with 
meringue, flavored vanilla. 

Cream Slices, 
Napoleons, Etc. 

For slices the paste is best when a day old. 
This makes it bake up evenly. The puff paste 
may be baked in whole sheets, or baked in 
strips and two or three sheets or strips put 
together with cream filling, or cut, and each 
strip filled and put together. 

These are a variety of combinations which 
are all very popular. 

Roll out two or three thin sheets of puff 
paste, prick all over, mark half through in 
strips about four inches wide as long as the 
pan. Bake slow and carefully, in order to be 
crisp. Put two or three together with pastry 
cream, or spread one layer with fruit jam or 
jelly and one layer with pastry cream, or fill 
with almond or nut cream. Ice with vanilla 
water icing, cut in 2 by 4-inch slices, decorate 
each piece with cherries and angelica, or 
sprinkle over some browned chopped almonds 
or nuts while the icing is soft. Ice a few 
slices with chocolate or caramel cream icing, 
and decorate with whipped cream. 

Macaroon Cream Slices. 

Take %4 lb. almond paste, 3 eggs, 4 lb. but- 
ter, %4 lb. sugar, the grated rind of 4% an 
orange, 2 ozs. finely chopped citron, 3 yolks 
and a little powdered cinnamon, and make a 
paste. Roll out some puff paste scraps %& 
inch thick, then place on top of this some of 
the almond paste composition about 4 inch 
thick. Leave a margin of % inch all around, 
Wash with egg and place one of the sheets 
of puff paste on the top, and press down the 
sides. Wash the top with egg-wash; prick 
with fork, and mark in lattice form. Bake in 
a slow oven carefully, let cool. Cut in slices, 
which may be iced or dusted with sugar. 

Monte Carlo Slices. 

Make like the macaroon slices. Put on a 
very thin layer of macaroon paste. Cover 
the paste with stewed and drained raisins. 
Cover with another sheet of puff paste; bake 
and ice. Cut in slices when cold. 

Jelly Slices. 

Roll out one thin layer of puff paste. 

Spread with raspberry jam; over the jam put 
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on a thin macaroon paste in lattice form with 
bag and plain tube. Bake and cut in slices. 
Decorate with strips of icing following the 
lattice of macaroons. <A similar slice may 
be made by using a short paste in place of 
puff paste, and cut while warm. 

Opera Nut Cream Slices. 

Bake as for cream slices. Make a caramel 
cream icing with XXXX powdered sugar; mix 
with chopped walnuts or pecans, spread be- 
tween, and on top of strips. Cut, and deco- 
rate with a scroll of chocolate icing. 

Rissoles, 
Turnovers. 
Gates Ajar. 

For rissoles roll out puff paste in a thin 
sheet; cut out rounds or ovals with a scal- 
loped cutter; wash with water. Place some 
fruit jam in the center, fold over, and press. 
the sides together. Brush over with egg-wash 
and bake. Ice or decorate with royal icing 
and fruit jelly. 

Turnovers are made like rissoles. Cut in 
squares or rounds; bake with a little filling, 
or without any filling, because they puff up 
better without. When done split and fill; or 
use a bag. Push the tube in the paste and 
squeeze in some filling, consisting of marma- 
lade, jelly or cream. 

Gates Ajar are made like turnovers, cut in 
squares, filled with jam, folded in triangles 
and baked. 

Coventry Puffs. 

Roll out as for turnovers; cut in squares, 
put some jam in the center, fold the four cor- 
ners to the center, Then cut out a small ring; 
put on top to join the corners; wash with egg 
and sprinkle with sugar and bake. Place a 
little bright jelly in the ring when done. 

Banbury Puffs. 

Make like rissoles; fill with the mixture 
below, wash and lay in coarse sugar and bake 
in a moderate heat. 

Banbury Meat, A: Cream 1% lb. butter, 1 
Ib. sugar, %4 Ib. flour. Mix with 14 Ib. finely 
chopped citron and orange peel, 14 oz. of 
mixed spices and 2 Ibs. of currants. 

Banbury Meat, B: Take cake crumbs, 
moisten with jelly and syrup; add some eur- 
rants and chopped peel; add some spices and 
a little butter, and make it more or less rich 
or poor, as you wish it to be. Keep in a jar 
for use. ; 

Eccles Cake. 

This cake may be made in one whole sheet, 
baked and cut in squares after baking, or in 
single round or square cakes. 

Roll out one thin sheet of puff paste. 
Cover with Banbury meat, or use a not too 
juicy mince meat, about 44 inch thick. Cover 
with a second sheet. Mark in squares, wash 
and bake. Dust with powdered sugar. 

The other way is to cut rounds or Squares, 
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wash, and put on pans; place some meat in 
center, cover with another round or square 
piece of paste, press down the sides well; 
wash with egg-wash, prick with fork or 
docker, and bake. 

I would suggest here that a variety of 
fruits, jams and creams may be made into 
slices or small cakes in this manner. A % 
puff paste, or a good pie crust or short crust 
may be used. The cakes require less fruit or 
filling than pies, and are more profitable to 
make for the lunch room. 

French Pastry Cakes. 

A: Roll out good, firm puff paste about 14 
inch thick; cut from it 3-inch broad strips. 
Cut these strips in 44-inch bars, lay these in 
granulated sugar on the cut side, then lay the 
sugar side on a very clean pan slightly 
greased and bake in a quick heat. They will 
spread to about 14% inches. Set them to- 
gether with a firm apricot jelly or jam on the 
unglazed side. Ice with a strip of fondant 
and put on half a nut or almond. 

B: Cut out circles as for rissoles. Wash 
and put some jelly in the center; wash and 
fold over. Lay in granulated sugar on one 
side and put the sugar side down on the pan. 
When nearly baked and glazed on the under 
side, dust them quickly with powdered sugar 
on top; set on a double pan to glaze on top. 
They are then ready to serve. 

C: Roll out puff paste and cut out circles 
three inches in diameter, 144 inch thick. Cut 
a slit in the center. Thru this slit pass a 
piece of cross cut paste 4 inches long, 14 inch 
wide, so that the cut side rests on the pan. 
Wash the circle with egg and sprinkle with 
erushed sugar and almonds. Bake, and when 
done coat the end pieces with syrup or apri- 
cot jam and sprinkle with sugar, or ice with 
fondant. 

D: Cut strip about 3% inches long and 1 
inch wide. Wash, and lay in crushed sugar 
and almonds. Lay these over tins bent half 
round, crescent shaped. Lake to a nice color. 
When done take from the tins and put five 
round dots of meringue on the under side. 
Dust with almonds and sugar and brown 
lightly in the oven. 

E: Cut strips 9 inches long and % inch 
wide and form in figure 8 or in an S. Put 
on pans and bake without washing. When 
done coat over with a hot apricot jelly, dust 
one side with chopped pistachios and sugar, 
the other side with almonds and sugar. 

F: Roll out strips 6 inches wide, 4% inch 
thick. Cut narrow strips 144 inch wide, and 
plait rather loosely together. Egg-wash and 
lay in crushed sugar and almonds. Decorate 
with jelly when baked. 

VARIOUS SMALL CAKES. 

For the lunch room a variety of small cakes 

are baked in the large muffin cups, or may be 


baked in rings large enough to serve one cake 
for one order. All the given recipes for pound 
cake, plain cake, white and nut cakes; alsc 
the layer mixtures may be baked in the rings 
or cups, iced, or left plain. I give here a few 
as they are served in the large bakery lunch 
rooms. 
Queen Cakes. 

¥% lb. butter, % lb. sugar, 12 eggs, 12 ozs. 
cornstarch, 14 teaspoon baking powder, 2 ozs. 
chopped citron, 2 ozs. almonds. Cream butter 
and sugar with the yolks; add the whites 
beaten, add starch and the grated rind of 1 
lemon. 

Roll out a thin sheet of short paste, place 
on a pan, set greased muffin rings on the 
paste close together; fill the rings half with 
the above mixture, and bake in medium heat. 
Ice vanilla. 

Wilhelminas. 

A: 1 Ib. 8 ozs. of cake crumbs, 18 ozs. 
flour, 27 ozs. butter, 15 ozs. sugar, 3 eggs, 1 
teaspoonful ground cinnamon, the juice of 1 
lemon, a pinch of soda. 

B: 1 lb. cake crumbs, 1% lb. flour, 6 ozs. 
sugar, 6 ozs. butter, 4 eggs, 4% teaspoonful 
ground cinnamon, 4% teaspoonful baking pow- 
der. 

Rub the butter and flour in the crumbs and 
mix like cookie mixture. The first mixture 
is best, if set on ice for a while. Grease 
muffin rings and set on a pan on a thin sheet 
of short paste, as for queen cakes. Fill half 
full of the mixture and press it up on the 
sides of the rings. Put in the center some 
stoned cherries, grapes, or peaches, with a 
little sugar, and bake. 

Jelly Cake. 

Bake small cakes from layer cake mixture 
A, B, or C, in muffin cups. When baked 
spread currant jelly over sides and bottom; 
sprinkle with finely chopped cocoanut. 

Cream Cakes. 

Bake like jelly cakes. When baked cut 
and take a little crumb from the center; fill 
with soft pastry cream. Replace the cut 
part and dust the bottom and side with 
XXXX powdered sugar. Serve bottom side up. 


Roman Punch Cakes, or 
Punch Cakes. 

Bake like jelly cake. Ice with a good wa- 
ter icing flavored with lemon juice or orange 
juice and some rum. 

Cup Cakes. 
Drop Cakes. 

A: 1% Ibs. sugar, 1 Ib. butter, 1% pt. 
eggs, 1 qt. milk, 3 lbs. flour, 2 ozs, baking 
powder. . 

B: 1% lbs. sugar, % lb. butter and lard, 
8 eggs, 1 pt. milk, 2%4 lbs. of flour, 14 ozs. 
baking powder. Flavor with mace and lemon. 
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The plain cake mixtures may be also used 
for cup or drop cakes. Bake the cup cakes 
in greased cup cake molds. For drop cake 
drop on greased and dusted pans, sprinkle a 
few currants on top and bake, They may be 
iced or left plain. Make of a size to serve 
two or three for one order. 


Spice Cakes. 

11%4 lbs. cake crumbs, 1% Ibs. flour, %4 Ib. 
sugar, 4 oz. lard, 1 pt. molasses, 6 to 8 eggs, 1 
teaspoonful of soda, 4 ozs, currants, 4 ozs. 
mixed chopped peel, 1 oz. mixed spice, a little 
milk or water to make smooth. 

This mixture may be baked in cup cake 
forms, and when baked, iced white or choco- 
late, or the mixture may be baked in one 
large sheet. For sheet mixture roll out a thin 
sheet of pie crust the size of the pan, let the 
paste come upon the sides, fill the spice cake 
mixture and bake. Ice while warm, let cool 
and cut in squares. 

A cheaper mixture can be made by taking 
1 lb. flour, 1 lb. crumbs, 6 ozs. sugar or mo- 
lasses, a few currants or raisins, a pinch of 
soda, and mix with milk into a paste, adding 
some mixed spices. The bottom of the pie 
paste may be covered with jelly, and on the 
top a lattice of short paste may be put on and 
iced after baking. 

Macaroons, 

Take 1 Ib. almond paste, 6 to 7 whites of 
egg and 1 to 4 ozs. coarse powdered sugar or 
half granulated sugar. Or take 2% Ibs. al- 
mond paste, 11% lbs. granulated sugar, 1% lbs. 
powdered sugar, 2 ozs. flour, 1 pt. whites. 

Work the paste smooth with a part of the 
whites, add some of the sugar, rub smooth 
again and work in whites and sugar gradu- 
ally till a smooth paste is formed. The paste 
should not be too soft, so the drops do not 
run too flat. Drop with bag and tube on 
papered pans, bake in about 300 degrees Fahr. 
on double pans. ; 

Cocoanut Macaroons, 

1 qt. whites of egg, 4 lbs. powdered sugar, 
or 4 part granulated sugar, 3 lbs. cocoanut, 
8 ozs. flour, vanilla flavor. Beat the whites 
firm, add about 4 ozs. of the sugar and the 
flavor. Mix sugar, flour and cocoanut to- 
gether and mix with the beaten whites. Mix 
lightly but fully and dress on paper like other 
macaroons. Bake in 250 to 300 degrees Fahr. 
Use fine chopped cocoanut or macaroon cocoa- 
nut. 

Cocoanut Steeples. 

Take even parts of cocoanut and powdered 
sugar and mix with beaten whites of eggs to 
make a paste which c.n be formed into 
steeples. Set on greased and dusted pans and 
color nicely in a quick heat. 

The other way is to take fresh grated cocoa- 
nut, put in copper over the fire with the sugar, 
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let get hot and add some whites of egg and 
mix into a paste. Let cool and bake like 
steeples. 

Fancy Almond Macaroons. 

For fancy macaroons make the paste firmer, 
using all powdered sugar. Drop out on paper 
with bag and star tube, decorate with fruit 
or almonds and let dry before baking. Make 
in S shape, rings, inverted faney Cs or eres- 
cents. This paste may be used for making 
borders for almond slices and tarts, and set 
to dry for 1 hour or more before baking, to 
keep its shape. 

Macaroon Slices. 

Cut strips from the short paste A or B two 
inches wide, % inch thick, as long as the 
pans. Dress on both sides with almond paste 
to form a border, bake, and fill center with 
jam. Cover with strips of tricolored icing, 
cut in diamonds while warm, before the paste 
becomes hard. 

Scotch Short Bread. 

A: 1% Ibs. butter, 2 Ibs. flour, 8 ozs. 
XXXX powdered sugar, 2 yolks of eggs. 

B: 1 lb. butter, 1% lbs. XXXX sugar, 3 
Ibs. flour, 14 oz. baking powder, 7 eggs, little 
nutmeg. Make into a firm paste. 

For B: Add a little milk if necessary. 
Roll out and cut with plain round or ova) 
cutter. Pinch the sides with the thumb ané 
first finger, bending the notch in rope fashior 


or pattern. Bake in a good heat. 
Cookies, 
A: 2% Ibs. sugar, 214 lbs. butter, 5 Ibs. 


flour, 12 eggs, % oz. ammonia, lemon flavor. 

B: 2 Ibs. sugar, 144 Ib. butter, 8 eggs, 4 
pt. milk, 4 lbs. flour, 2 ozs. baking powder, 
lemon or mace flavor. 

C: 3 Ibs. sugar, %4 lb. lard, 2 eggs, 1 qt. 
milk, 244 ozs. ammonia, 6 lbs. flour. 

The richest mixtures are best if left to 
cool and stiffen in a cold place before cutting 
out. 

The cheaper mixtures should have a good 
heat. Cut out with different cutters, egg- 
wash, and sprinkle with almonds or chopped 
peanuts or wash and lay in granulated sugar 
and bake to a nice color. 

Scotch Cookies or 
Scotch Cakes. 

A: 4 Ibs. sugar, 2 Ibs. butter and lard, 16 
eggs, 1 pt. molasses, 6 Ibs. flour, 4% oz. am- 
monia, 1 oz. ginger, 1 oz. vanilla extract, a 
little milk. 

B: 3 lbs. sugar, 1 Ib. butter, 1 pt. molasses, 
8 eggs, % pt. milk, % oz. soda, 1% oz. am- 
monia, 1% oz. allspice and cinnamon, 4 Ibs. 
flour. 

Cut out like ginger snaps, wash with egg- 
wash and bake. 

Bolivars. 
2 lbs. brown sugar or 1 pt. molasses and .1 
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Ib. granulated sugar, 1 pt. milk, %4 lb. lard, 
2 ozs, soda, 1 oz. ginger, 1 oz. mixed spices, 
41% lbs. flour. 

Mix like cookies; cut in rounds, wash with 
milk and lay in granulated sugar, or egg- 
wash and put one raisin or split almond on 
top. Bake in a good heat. 

Ginger Snaps. 

A: 1 Ib. sugar, % lb. lard, 1 qt. molasses, 
4 lbs. flour, 4 pt. water, 1 oz. soda, 2 ozs. 
ginger and mixed spice, a little salt. 

B: 1% lbs. sugar, %4 lb. lard, 1 qt. mo- 
lasses, %4 pt. water, 34 oz. soda, spices, 5 lbs. 
flour. Mix like cookies, wash with water, bake 
in cool oven. 

English Moss Cake. 

1 Ib. sugar, %4 lb. butter, 1 qt. molasses, 1 
pt. milk, 1% ozs. soda, % lb. currants, % lb. 
eitron chopped, both very fine, % oz. cloves, 
Y% oz, allspice, 4% oz. lemon extract, 5 lbs. 
flour. 

Mix like cookies, let rest for some time. 
Roll out as for snaps, ice very thin; cut in 
squares or rounds and bake. Make icing by 
beating three whites firm or take some left 
over meringue and make a thin icing with 
XXXX powdered sugar. The icing should 
break nicely, to have a moss-like appearance. 

Jumbles. 


A: %& Ib. sugar, % lb. butter, 6 eggs, 11%4 
Ibs. flour. 
B: 1 lb. sugar, 1 Ib. butter, 10 eggs, 2 lbs. 


flour, a little baking powder, vanilla. 

Mix like cakes. Dress on greased pans in 

rings or S form. Bake in medium heat. 
Cats’ Tongues. 

1 lb. sugar, 1 Ib. butter, 114 lbs. flour, 10 
egg whites, vanilla. Mix like cake. Dress 
on greased pans like fingers. Bake in medium 
heat. 

Peanut Strips. 

1 lb. sugar, 10 ozs. butter, 2 lbs. flour, 1 oz. 
baking powder, % pt. yolks, a little milk, 
lemon flavor. Mix like short bread, roll out 
and cut in strips or rings; egg-wash and lay 
in chopped peanuts. Bake to a nice brown. 


PUDDINGS AND SAUCES. 

Puddings which contain custards are most 
profitable if they can be served in the dishes 
they are baked in. These puddings require 
less eggs than puddings which have to be 
turned from the molds. They can be made 
more tender, are more juicy, and, conse- 
quently, can be served without any special 
sauce. Many puddings in the lunch rooms 
are served without any sauce in this manner. 
To make them look nice and attractive a lit- 
tle top of meringue or whipped cream, with 
half a cherry or a berry on top, or a scroll of 
butter cream or hard sauce put on with a 
star tube is best for quick service. For cold 
rice, farina, or cornstarch puddings which are 
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turned from the cups before serving, a small 
pitcher of milk or cream accompanies the 
pudding when served. Wine jellies, jellies 
with fruit or blane manges, ete., are filled in 
glasses, something like egg glasses. This 
shows off the contents and renders quick 
service. They may be topped with a little 
dot of whipped cream. These jellies are very 
popular where there are many lady patrons. 

A cheap and practical steamer for puddings 
and vegetables, Boston brown bread, etc., is a 
closet, made from galvanized sheet iron, about 
16 inches square and from 18 to 24 inches 
high with changeable perforated shelves of 
the same material, a perforated steam pipe 
run in along the bottom in the rear, and a 
small trough at the front of the door, which 
catches the condensed water to run from there 
to a pail or drain. The door can be made to 
shut tight, and a pipe placed in the top for 
the steam to escape into a flue or out of the 
window. This steamer can be used for all 
purposes. 

The most convenient molds for steamed 
puddings are long round molds which open 
lengthwise into two halves. The form may 
be lined with buttered paper or buttered and 
dusted with flour, then filled with the roll or 
mixture, leaving some space for the pudding 
to expand, the frame closed and the pudding 
steamed in this manner. This insures even, 
round slices and is preferable to the old way 
of boiling or steaming in a napkin. 

Pudding Sauce for All Puddings. 

1 qt. water, 1 lb. sugar, 144 to 2 ozs. corn- 
starch, the peel and juice of 2 lemons. 

Set sugar and water with lemon peel and 
juice to boil. Let boil a couple of minutes, 
add the dissolved starch and let boil clear, 
and strain. This makes a Lemon Sauce. For 
Orange Sauce flavor with orange rind. For 
other sauces use only 1 lemon, half the peel, 
adding a little whole allspice, cinnamon or a 
few cloves. Flavor with wines, brandy or 
rum. Color the sauces in accordance with the 
wines or liquors used, with caramel or coch- 
ineal coloring. The sauce may be flavored 
with vanilla extract and a little butter 
added. 

Fruit Sauces from All Fruits. 

1 Jb. sugar, 1 pt.-fruit juice, 1 pt. water, 
the juice of 1 lemon, from 1 to 2 ozs. corn- 
starch. Set sugar, water and fruit juice to 
boil, then add the dissolved starch and let 
boil clear. More or less sugar may be used. 
Some fruit may be added to the sauces— 
peaches, pears, apricots cut in dice, berries 
whole. 

The surplus juices left over from canned 
fruit may be made into sauces in this manner. 

For cold sauces no starch is required. The 
sauce, if boiled down with sugar, thickens 
sufficiently when cold. 
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Cream Sauce. 
Custard Sauce. 

1 qt. milk or cream, 10 to 12 ozs. sugar, 
from 3 to 8 yolks, 1% to 2 ozs. cornstarch. 

Separate the eggs; dissolve the starch in a 
little cold milk and mix with the yolks. Set 
the milk and sugar to boil; when near boiling 
add the yolks and starch and stir till it 
thickens. Take off the fire at once and strain. 
The whites may be beaten firm and added to 
the sauce. 

As I have indicated, the sauce can be made 
more or less rich and can be made into differ- 
ent sauces, adding the grated rind of lemon 
or oranges for lemon or orange cream sauce; 
for English cream sauce add blanched and 
shredded browned almonds, flavor vanilla. For 
chocolate cream sauce add cocoa or chocolate. 
Flavor with vanilla for plain cream sauce. 


Cold Chocolate Sauce. 

1% Ibs. sugar, 8 ozs. chocolate, 1 qt. water, 
¥% oz. gelatine, vanilla flavor. Soak the gela- 
tine in water for from 15 to 20 minutes. Put 
sugar and chocolate in saucepan on the fire, 
add the water and gelatine gradually; let 
come to a boil. Take off the fire, strain and 
cool. Flavor vanilla. 


Whipped Cream Sauce. 

Use double cream that is a day old. New 
cream does not beat up well. Set on ice till 
very cold, then beat with a slow, even motion 
until the cream gets firm; sweeten with from 
4 to 6 ozs. of fine powdered sugar and flavor 
to suit. If the cream gets too soft standing 
for some time it can be rewhipped and made 
firm again. 

‘If the cream is wanted for decorating with 
bag and tube, the beaten cream can be 
drained on a sieve for half an hour before 
adding sugar and flavor. ‘Fo use whipped 
cream for shortcakes, ete., and to give a little 
more body to the cream, about % oz. of gela- 
tine dissolved and cooled may be beaten in 
with the sugar, but such creams cannot be 
rewhipped. 

Hard Sauces. 

1 lb. XXXX powdered sugar, 8 ozs. butter, 
a little mace, the rind and juice of % a 
lemon, flavor of vanilla, rum, or brandy. The 
juice of lemon may be left out for plain 
vanilla sauce. 

Cream butter and sugar till light and white. 
A few whites of eggs beaten or some whipped 
cream may be added to make a light sauce. 
The sauce may be dressed on pie tins with 
bag and star tube to form little pyramids in 
portion forms. Grate a little nutmeg over 
and set on ice. 


Baked Apple Roll, 
Roll out puff paste or top pie paste into a 
strip about 10 inches wide and as long as the 
baking pans, Spread with finely chopped 
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apples sweetened and spiced. Brush the 
edges of the sheet with water, make into a 
roll, set on pan, egg-wash and bake in a good 
heat. When done eut into portion slices, 
serve with a small pitcher of plain cream or 
with a cream sauce, hot or cold. 

English Apple Pudding. 

Make like English apple pie. Serve hot or 
cold with plain cream or cream or hard sauce. 
Apple Dumplings. 

Take the same paste as for apple roll, roll 
out thin, cut in squares large enough to fold 
in one apple. Wash the squares with water, 
put one apple, peeled and cored, on each 
square. Fill the core with sugar flavored cin- 
namon. Put on a small pat of butter, fold the 
paste over the apple, egg-wash and bake in a 
good heat. Serve with any suitable sauce or 
plain cream. 

French Apple Pudding. 

Line a pan with short paste; fill with 
stewed sliced apples with a few currants and 
raisins added. Cover with puff paste or good 
pie crust; egg-wash and bake. Ice with va- 
nilla icing. Cut in squares; serve with cream. 

Apple Cobbler. 

Line pan with pie crust, fill with stewed or 
raw apples, sliced, sweetened and flavored 
like for apple pie. Cover with top crust, egg- 
wash and bake. Serve with cream or wine 
sauce. 

Apple or peach cobbler is also very nice 
when made with a sweet biscuit crust in place 
of pie crust. Use biscuit mixture B for Short 
Cakes, given in previous chapter. 

Apple Meringue Pudding. 

Make like the French pudding; cover with 
a meringue when «lone and return to the oven 
for a minute to color. Cut in squares; serve 
with or without sauce, 

Brown Betty. 

Take individual pudding dish; put some 
bread crumbs in the bottom, fill dish nearly 
with chopped apples; season with sugar, cin- 
namon, and a pat of butter. Sprinkle some 
water or milk, cover with more crumbs, moist- 
en, and cover the puddings with a buttered 
paper. Bake till the apples are soft. Remove 
the paper and brown quickly in the oven. 
Serve warm with hard sauce flavored vanilla. 

One other plainer way is to stew the apples 
and while hot add some bread crumbs, sugar, 
and butter. Season with spice or lemon rind, 
fill in individual dishes, put a little star of 
meringue on top and brown. Serve hot or 
cold. 

Apple Batter Pudding, 
Bird’s Nest Pudding, or 
Apple Cottage Pudding. 

Make a mixture of 6 ozs. sugar, 4 to 6 ozs. 
butter, 6 to 8 eggs, 1 pt. milk, 1% Ibs. of 
flour, 1 oz. baking powder. 
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For the bird’s nest pudding take small ap- 
ples peeled and stewed whole like for baked 
apples. Place one in each pudding dish, fill 
core with sugar and butter and some raisins 
or currants. Cover with some of the above 
batter and bake. Serve with cream or hard 
sauce. 

For cottage or batter pudding cut the ap- 
ples in slices or dice, mix with the batter and 
bake. Serve with plain cream or hard sauce. 

All other fruits or preserved fruits can be 
made in batter puddings and served hot or 
cold. 

Apple Turnover. 

Prepare like rissoles or other 
ceut round or square. Fill with apple sauce or 
sweetened apples. They may be baked with- 
out any filling, which makes them lighter. 
Split after baking, fill with prepared sauce or 
stewed fruit. Serve hot or cold. 

Steamed Apple Roll or 
Roly Poly. 
Steamed Apple Dumplings. 

Use dumpling paste A or B and prepare as 
for baked rolls or dumpling. Steam instead 
of baking. Serve hot with cream or hard 
sauce. 


turnovers; 


Apple Sponge Roll. 
Peach Sponge Roil. 

The jelly roll mixture A can be made into 
many kinds of fruit rolls. Bake as usual. 
Let cool and cover to prevent drying out. 
The sheets can be baked and left on the pa- 
per, well covered, and keep soft all day. The 
other mixtures must be rolled warm. Spread 
the sheet of cake with apple sauce; roll up 
and cut in portion slices. Serve with plain 
eream or cream sauce. 

Fresh peaches peeled, chopped or sliced, or 
berries may be made into a roll like this. 

To avoid frequent repetitions, will say here 
that other fruits, like peaches, apricots, plums 
or berries, stewed fruits, preserved fruits and 
jams can be made similar to the apple pud- 
dings, steamed or baked rolls, ete. 

Bread Puddings. 

These puddings can be made more or less 
economically by baking in individual dishes 
or in a larger pan. Cut stale bread into thin 
slices. Place in single dish or square pan. 
Sprinkle a few raisins over the bread and 
pour over a custard made with 1 qt. milk, 4 
to 6 ozs. sugar, 1 to 4 eggs; season with mace 
or nutmeg, lemon or vanilla extract. Bake in 
a slow oven to a nice brown. 

For bread and butter pudding butter slices 
of bread, cut in dice, put in pans or dishes, 
and make like plain bread pudding. 

Cabinet Pudding. 

A: Prepare pudding molds, butter and 
sprinkle with granulated sugar. Cut cakes in 
dice, fill molds half and sprinkle with sultana 
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a few currants, and some fine cut 
Pour over a custard made with 4 eggs 
to 1 qt. of milk; let saturate well and set the 
molds in a pan partly filled with hot water. 
Put in the oven and bake till the custard is 
set in the center. Serve with wine or cream 
sauce, 
B: Bake a plainer pudding in dishes or 
pans, like bread pudding. 


Rice Puddings. 
To boil rice, see Cereals. 


Plain Rice Pudding. 

Boil rice in half milk, half water, till very 
tender, sweeten very little and season with 
nutmeg. Fill cups nearly full and cover thinly 
with a custard. Bake till it gets color. Serve 
hot or cold. 

A still plainer pudding may be made by 
boiling the rice in water, adding a few rais- 
ins, when nearly done, and fill in the cups. 
Wash over with egg-wash and bake till it col- 
ors. Dust sugar over and serve. All rice pud- 
dings are likely to dry in baking, and the 
mixtures should be rather soft’ when filled in 
the cups. 

German Rice Pudding. 

Take 1 Ib. rice to 4 qts. milk and boil to 
creamy consistency; season with a pinch of 
salt. Fill in individual dishes nearly full. 
Sift over a thick layer of sugar and cinnamon 
to form a crust. Serve hot or cold. A little 
brown butter brushed over the rice before 
adding the sugar improves this pudding. 

A plainer pudding of this kind can be made 
using half milk, or all water, and finish like 
above. 


raisins, 
citron. 


Rice Custard Pudding. 

Take plain boiled rice and mix with a cus- 
tard as for cabinet pudding. Fill in individ- 
ual dishes and bake to a nice color. Or put 
the rice custard in buttered and sugared molds 
and bake in water till the custard is set. 
Serve hot or cold. 


Rice with Apples. 

Put sliced and stewed apples in the bottom 
of the pudding dish. Cover with plain rice or 
rice custard and bake. 

Rice with Peaches, Apricots or Pears. 

Prepare the rice custard; butter and sugar 
the pudding molds. Place in the bottom of 
each mold half a peach or apricot, fresh or pre- 
served, and fill with rice custard. Bake till 
the custard is done. Turn from the mold so 
the fruit appears on the top. Serve with fruit 


Sauce, 


For pears use an oval mold. 


Plain Rice with Fruit. 

Take plain boiled rice, and while warm fill 
in wet coffee or custard cups sprinkled with 
sugar; let cool to get firm, and turn from the 
molds. Serve with any kind of fruit. 
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One other way to serve this plain rice is to 
pat a few raisins or half a peach, cherries, 
ctc., in the bottom before filling in the warm 
rice. Serve with plain cream. 

Rice Boiled in Milk with Hard Sauce. 

Boil rice without stirring in double boiler. 
Take 1 pt. rice to 7 pts. milk. Serve warm 
from the boiler with hard sauce flavored va- 
nilla. These puddings are best dished out 
with ice cream disher which forms a steeple. 
Press down the point, put hard sauce on top. 

Chocolate sauce can be served with plain 
rice as a special dish, hot or cold. Chocolate 
may be added to plain rice and served ice 
cold as a special summer dish, with plain or 
whipped cream. Plain cold rice with straw- 
berries or raspberries makes a nice dish for 
the hot season. 


Tapioca and Sago Puddings 

may both be prepared after the same formu- 
las. The tapioca should be washed and soaked 
for three hours or over night in water or milk. 
The pearl tapioca is the most convenient to 
use. Soak 1 lb. tapioca in 3 pts. milk and 
water. Put in double boiler; add one more 
pint of milk; let boil without much stirring 
till clear, sweeten with from 6 to 8 ozs. of 
sugar, flavor vanilla or lemon and fill in cups. 
This pudding may be finished like a plain 
rice pudding, covered with a thin custard and 
colored in the oven. Or, make a plain cold 
meringue, put on a ring of meringue, and fill 
a spoonful of jelly in the center when baked; 
or cover with a full cover of meringue and 
brown lightly. 


Tapioca with Apples. 

Soak the tapioca or sago as before. Mix 
with 1 pint of milk and 2 eggs, or a 4-egg 
custard as for cabinet pudding. Put stewed 
sliced apples in the dish and cover with tapi- 
oca; bake to a nice color. Serve with plain 
cream or hard sauce. 

A plainer pudding of this kind may be 
made without eggs, adding only sugar and 
nutmeg to the milk, and baked till done. 


Cold Tapioca or 
Sago Blanc Mange. 

Take 1% lb. tapioca or sago, and soak in 1 
qt. of water. Then put in double boiler and 
let boil till soft. Add % Ib. sugar and the 
juice of 2 lemons. Or add strawberry or rasp- 
berry juice and boii till clear. Put this in 
wet cups or molds and let get. cold. Turn 
from molds; serve with cream or fruit juice. 

Milk may be used instead of water and the 
lemon left out. 

A nice fruit blane mange or jelly may be 
made by soaking the sago in only half the 
amount of water, adding fruit juice and sugar 
to stew clear. 
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Farina Pudding. 
Farina Custard Pudding. 
Farina Chocolate Pudding. 

Take 1 lb. farina, 1 lb. sugar, 4 qts. milk, 
or half milk and water, put sugar and milk 
to boil. When boiling sprinkle in the farina, 
stirring constantly, and boil slowly to a mush. 
Take trom the fire, add 4 to 8 ozs. of butter, 
a little salt, and flavor lemon or vanilla. This 
pudding may be filled into dishes, as for plain 
rice pudding. 

For farina custard pudding add from 6 to 8 
eggs to 1 qt. of milk and mix with the above 
mixture. Fill in cups and bake. For farina 
chocolate pudding add 4 to 6 ozs. of cocoa and 
flavor vanilla. For cold farina blane mange 
or chocolate blanc mange fill the plain pud- 
ding in wet cups or molds, let cool; turn from 
cups. Serve with plain or whipped cream or 
with a nice fruit sauce. 


Indian Pudding. 

Make like farina puddings; flavor with 
cinnamon and ginger and some lemon rind. 
Some prefer the flavor of molasses; use half 
molasses and half sugar. 


Cold Corn Starch Pudding. 

5 qts. milk, 1 Ib. 4 ozs. sugar, 1 lb. corn 
starch. Dissolve corn starch in 1 pt. of milk; 
let sugar and other milk come to a boil, add 
the dissolved corn stareh and stir till it thick- 
ens. For a richer pudding the yolks and 
beaten whites of 8 eggs may be added and 
beaten in with the corn starch. Flavor va- 
nilla. For chocolate pudding add 8 ozs. of 
chocolate or cocoa to the above mixture, Fill 
in wet cups. Let cool. To serve turn from 
the cups and serve with fruit or cream sauce. 

Plum Puddings and 
Steamed Fruit Puddings. 

Steamed fruit puddings which contain much 
fruit and suet can be made in large batches 
and kept on hand in a cold place. As required 
they may be resteamed. This saves time and 
labor, and the puddings get mellow, and of a 
better flavor, as fruit cakes when a couple 
of weeks old. These puddings are only served 
during the cold months. 

Plum Pudding. 

A: 2 Ibs. bread crumbs, 1% lbs. suet finely 
chopped, 8 ozs. flour, 1% Ibs. sugar, 12 eggs, 
1 pt. milk, 4 pt. brandy or rum, 1 Ib. sul- 
tanas, 1 Ib. seeded raisins, 1 Ib. currants, %4 
Ib. citron and orange peel, %4 oz. cinnamon, 4% 
oz. allspice and nutmeg, the grated rind and 
juice of 2 lemons, 4 teaspoonful of soda, 
little salt. 

Mix the dry ingredients and add the liquids, 
Add a little more milk, if the mixture should 
be too firm. Steam in molds or boil in cloths, 
Divide into 4 puddings; steam or boil for 3 to 
4 hours. Serve cut in slices with hard or 
brandy sauce. 
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English Plum Pudding. 

B: 1 lb. crumbs, 1 Ib. flour, 1 lb. suet, or 
more, % pt. milk, 4% pt. molasses, 2 lbs. rais- 
ins, 1 lb. currants, 6 eggs, 1 lb. sugar, 14 Ib. 
citron, % lb. lemon and orange peel, 1 oz. 
mixed spices, 44 oz. soda, a little salt. Mix 
like A. 

Steamed Fruit Pudding. 

2 Ibs. crumbs, 1 Ib. flour, 1 Ib. sugar, 114 Ib. 
suet, 2 Ibs. raisins and currants, %4 lb. mixed 
peel, 4% 0z. spices, 8 eggs, 14 oz. soda, the rind 
and juice of 1 lemon. Mix and steam like 
plum pudding. 

Steamed Cocoanut Pudding. 
Steamed Fig Pudding. 

Steamed Date Pudding. 

Steamed Lemon Suet Pudding. 
Steamed Orange Suet Pudding. 
Cumberland Pudding. 

2 Ibs. crumbs, 1% Ib. flour, 1 lb. cocoanut, 1 
lb. sugar, 1144 lbs. suet, 4 ozs. orange peel, 1 
pt. milk, 6 to 8 eggs, % teaspoonful soda or 
baking powder, little salt, % grated nutmeg. 
Mix like fruit pudding. 

For fig pudding leave out the cocoanut and 
add 11% lbs. fine eut figs. 

For date pudding add 1% lbs. stoned dates 
cut fine. 

For lemon or orange suet pudding add % 
lb. finely chopped lemon or orange peel, the 
grated rind and juice of 2 or 3 oranges or 
lemons, and add 44 teaspoonful of soda, in- 
stead of baking powder. Leave out cocoanut. 

For Cumberland pudding leave out cocoa- 
nut, add % lb. currants, % Ib. raisins, 1 Ib. 
apples peeled and cut in dice. 

Steamed Pound Pudding. 

1 lb. sugar, 1 lb. butter, 10 eggs, 114 lbs. 
flour, % oz. baking powder, % pt. milk. Mix 
like a cake mixture and steam like fruit pud- 
dings for 1 hour. By adding 1 Ib. of sultanas 
or currants or citron this can be made into 
different puddings. 

Nonpareil Pudding. 
Queen Pudding. 

Take 2 qts. of bread crumbs, 2 qts. milk, 8 
ozs. sugar, 8 ozs. butter, a little nutmeg or 
mace, the grated rind of 1 lemon, 10 yolks. 
Make this into a warm custard. Fill into in- 
dividual dishes or put in buttered square pan 
about 11% inches deep. While baking make a 
plain meringue with the whites and 10 ozs. of 
sugar. For the cups put on a ring of meringue 
and brown. Tnen fill the open space with 
jelly. For the other spread some meringue 
over, mark the top in portions. With a bag 


and tube make a ring on each square, dust 


with sugar and brown. When done fill each 
ring-with jelly. Cut and serve warm or cold. 
Lemon or Orange Pudding can be made like 
the above pudding, using the grated rind of 
2 lemons or oranges for flavor, and when done 
cover with a meringue of the same flavor. 
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The other way is to take baked sheets of 
layer or sponge cake, spread thiekly with 
lemon or orange cream, as for ples, cover with 
meringue, brown, and cut in squares when 
cold. 

Chocolate cream, cocoanut cream or vanilla 
cream can be used in the same manner. 

Cup Custard. 

A: Take for each quart of milk 5 eggs, 5 
ozs. of sugar and flavor vanilla. 

B: 1 qt. milk, 4 ozs. sugar, 4 eggs, flavor. 
Make as for custard pie. Bake in cups set 
in another pan partly filled with hot water, 
and bake till the custard is set in the center. 


Boiled Cup Custard with Fruit. 

Put some berries, soft fresh peaches, or 
pineapple sweetened, or stewed fruit, in the 
bottom of the cups. Make a plain pastry 
cream with only half the corn starch given in 
recipe, cool and pour over the fruit. Cover 
with whipped cream or meringue and serve. 
Glasses may be used for this custard. 

Blanc Mange. 

A: 1 qt. cream, 1 qt. milk, 2 oz. gelatine, 
12 ozs. sugar, flavor of vanilla or almonds. 

B: 2 qts. milk, 12 ozs. sugar, 2 ozs. gela- 
tine. 

Soak the gelatine in a little cold water. 
Let half of the milk come near a boil, remove 
from fire, add the gelatine and the rest of 
milk and sugar. Beat on ice till light, and 
when it begins to thicken fill into molds. The 
blane manges may be flavored with raspberry 
or strawkerry extracts, or 4 ozs. of chocolate 
may be added to the above mixture. It may 
be filled in layers of different colors in 
glasses, letting each layer set before adding 
the next layer. Or a layer or several layers 
of different fruits may be filled between lay- 
ers of blanc mange. This looks best in glasses 
topped off with a little whipped cream. 

Gelatine Jellies. 

Make a stock jelly. Take 5 qts. of water, 
314 lbs. sugar, 8 to 10 lemons, the peel of L 
orange, and 1 lemon, 1 oz. mixed whole spices, 
consisting of cinnamon, allspice, cloves, a 
blade of mace, the beaten whites and crushed 
shells of 6 to 7 eggs. Soak the gelatine in 
water for half an hour. Mix the whites, the 
strained juice of the lemons, spices, sugar and 
water, and let come to a boil in a large kettle 
or pot. Let boil about 10 minues, or until the 
whites ecurdle. Strain thru a wetted jelly 
bag. Return the jelly to the bag till it runs 
clear. Keep the bag well covered in a warm 
place till all the jelly has run thru. 

This jelly may be flavored with wines or 
liquors and colored with appropriate colors. 

For the lunch room it is best served in 
glasses with fruits added when the jelly is 
near setting. It may be used-also in combin- 
ation with blane mange in different colors. 
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Maay lunch rooms use Jell-O, a preparation 
which can be quickly made into a jelly and 
with less trcuble. The jelly is made by simply 
adding boiling water to a certain amount of 
the preparation. In this manner it can be 
made in very small quantities and save time 
and labor. 
SHORT CAKES. 

Strawberry Short Cake is the most popular 
of the short cakes. The best way for the 
lunch room is to serve them to order in indi- 
vidual cakes. If made some time before serv- 
ing they lose much of their goodness. Bake 
from sweet biscuit mixture in muffin rings or 
cut out and bake in a single cake like tea 
biscuits. 

To serve, have ready in one bowl the ber- 
ries half crushed and sweetened, in another 
bowl the whipped cream. Split the cakes, put 
one half in sauce dish, put on one spoonful of 
the berries, cover with other half, put on 
more berries, and finish with a spoonful of 
whipped cream, This method, if done right 
in front of the patrons, looks very appetiz- 
ing, and gives the best satisfaction. 

The other style of serving is to bake cake 
or biscuit mixtures in sheets or in layer cake 
pans, and serve the cakes cut in squares or 
slices with berries between and on top of the 
cake and cover with meringue. The short 
cake is also made with 1 layer of berries be- 
tween two layers of cakes, only a few berries 
put on top for decoration. The cakes are 
served with a pitcher of cream. 

Strawberry Shredded Wheat Short Cake. 

Split the biscuit lengthwise with a sharp 
pointed knife, dip the bottom half in milk, 
cover with a spoonful of crushed and sweet- 
ened berries. Cover with other half; place 
more berries on top and cover with a spoonful 
of whipped cream and serve. 

The biscuits may be served in the same 
manner with raspberries, blackberries, ban- 
anas, peaches, or any suitable berries or fruit. 

A nice way is to serve the fruits in the bis- 
cuit baskets. Crush an oblong cavity in the 
top of the biscuit, or cut with a sharp knife, 
removing the inside shreds. Heat the basket, 
then fill with sweetened strawberries and 
serve with plain cream, or cover with whipped 
cream, When fresh fruit is out of season 
apple sauce, pineapple, preserved peaches, 
stewed prunes, ete., etc., may be served, and 
make nice quickly made desserts for the win- 
ter season. 

Raspberry Short Cake. 
Blackberry Short Cake. 
Cherry Short Cake. 
Peach Short Cake. 
Banana Short Cake. 
and others are made like strawberry short 
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eake. For cherry short cake use pitted sweet 
or tart cherries. For peach short cake pare 
and slice the peaches; also for banana short 
cake, and finish as for strawberry short cakes. 


Berry or Fruit Meringues. 

Bake 1 sheet of any of the layer cake mix- 
tures, or in layer cake tins. Spread with ber- 
ries, sliced peaches or preserved fruit. Cover 
thickly with a soft meringue, dust with sugar 
and color nicely in the oven. Serve cut in 
squares or slices, plain or with cream. 


Charlotte Russe. 

A: Line paper cases or glasses with lady 
fingers and fill with sweetened whipped cream 
flavored vanilla. See whipped cream sauces. 

B: Bake thin sheets from jelly roll mix- 
ture A, or from lady finger mixture. Line 
the sides of the molds with strips of cakes 
cut to fit and fill with the following mixture: 

Take 1 qt. double cream, 1 pt. milk, 9 ozs. 
sugar, 1 oz. gelatine. Soak the gelatine in 
the cold milk for half an hour. Beat the 
cream on ice to a firm froth. Set the gela- 
tine in hot water; add the sugar and stir until 
dissolved (do not overheat, because it causes 
the milk to curdle). Stir cold on ice and as 
soon as it begins to thicken mix gently but 
fully into the whipped cream. Flavor vanilla 
and fill in the lined molds. Let set and get 
firm. To serve: Dip the bottom of the mold 
in hot water for a moment, and turn out in 
the dish. Decorate the top and sides with 
whipped cream, put a border around the base 
and decorate with cherries and angelica. 

Charlottes of strawberries, raspberries. 
peaches, apricots, or with crushed macaroons 
or nut meats may be made in the same man- 
ner, adding about 1% oz. more gelatine to the 
above recipe and adding the berries or fruits, 
half crushed and slightly sweetened before 
the gelatine to the cream. Fill in molds and 
serve decorated with a berry or slice of fresh 
fruit on top. 

From the same mixture for Charlotte B 
various creams can be made which may be 
filled and served in faney paper cases; or with 
¥% oz. more gelatine added may be filled in 
molds, and when cold turned from the molds 
like Charlottes; further decorated, or served 
plain with a spoonful of whipped cream, 

For Bavarian Cream, flavor the mixture 
with Sherry wine, or flavor plain vanilla. 

For Italian Cream, flavor maraschino. 

For Spanish Cream, add a few yolks of 
eggs and flavor orange, or add also the juice 
of oranges. 

For Russian Cream add the juice of lemon 
to Spanish cream and flavor with rum. 

Add some berries or fruit for strawberry 
or raspberry or peach Bavarian cream, or add 
chocolate, also nuts, for chocolate nut cream. 
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Serve turned from the molds with whipped 
cream or with a cold cream sauce. 
Vanilla Bavarian Cream. 
(A USEFUL COLD PUDDING RECIPE.) 

This recipe may be used for a variety of 
cold puddings, especially in the hot season, 
which can be sold at a good profit. The 
granite custard cups are best suited for these 
puddings. The puddings keep well in the ice 
box for several days, and may be dished out 
beforehand and kept ready for use. 

3 pints milk, 1 pint water, 3% ozs. gelatine, 
1 lb. sugar, 12 eggs, vanilla flavor. Soak the 
gelatine in water; separate the eggs. Put the 
milk, with about half the sugar, in a sauce- 
pan on the fire. Beat up the yolks with the 
other half of the sugar; pour the hot milk 
over the yolks and sugar, stirring all the 
time. Return all to the saucepan and stir 
over the fire till it thickens, without boiling. 
Take off and add the soaked gelatine and 
water; stir till dissolved, then strain, add fla- 
vor, and stir on ice till it begins to set. Mix 
this into the beaten whites. Fill into molds. 

The most delicate and difficult part in the 
making of this pudding to make it perfect is 
the bringing together at the right moment the 
part which contains the gelatine and the 
firmly beaten whites of eggs. If the part 
which contains the gelatine is added too soon, 
before it begins to set, it injures the light- 
ness of the pudding. If it sets too much, the 
gelatine part forms lumps which cannot prop- 
erly amalgamate with the whites. 

As soon as the mixture is prepared it should 
be filled into the cold forms, while it is still 
in a flowing condition, before the gelatine is 
firmly set. This point must be observed in all 
the cold preparations in which gelatine is 
used, because it is essential to make them per- 
fect. 

To serve the puddings, dip the bottoms of 
the forms in warm water for a moment, and 
turn out in the dish. 

Bavarian cream may be decorated with 
whipped cream and fruit, or it may be served 
as a Vanilla Pudding or a Vanilla Souffle with 
a Cold Chocolate Sauce. 

By adding browned and crushed almonds or 
macaroons it may be served as Almond Bava- 
rian Cream or as Macaroon Souffle. 

A Chocolate Pudding or Souffle may be pro- 
duced by adding 8 ozs. of cocoa or chocolate 
to the mixture before cooking. This makes a 
nice pudding served with whipped cream or 
with a vanilla cream sauce. This chocolate 
mixture may be varied by adding chopped 
nuts or macaroons. 

For Lemon or Orange Souffle the rind from 
two or three oranges or lemons may be grated 
on the sugar, the mixture cooked as usual, 
and the juice of five lemons or oranges added 
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to the preparation before it begins to set, 
before adding the beaten whites. 

This pudding may be varied by adding 
liquors, as rum or maraschino, and serving 
with a claret or fruit sauce as a Spanish 
Souffle or Roman Pudding. 

Another variety can be produced by adding 
fresh fruit in season, strawberries cut in 
halves or quarters, peaches cut in dice, ete., 
ete. The fruit should be added just before 
the mixture sets; otherwise it would all sink 
to the bottom. The juice of the fruit or a 
Sabayan or cream sauce would be appropriate 
for this variety. 

Another variety may be produced by omit- 
ting the beaten whites of eggs and substitute 
with one pint of double cream whipped firm. 
This would make a richer mixture. In this 
manner an endless variety of cold puddings 
may be made, which should find a good sale 
in the lunch room. 

I would remark here that gelatine differs 
in strength, and in very warm localities the 
amount may be slightly increased; also when 
more liquid is added in form of fruit sauce, 
wines, etc. 

ICE CREAMS AND FRUIT ICES. 

The sale of ice creams and ices could be 
made the source of large profit if the sale of 
it could be encouraged and featured like it is 
by the large candy stores and soda fountains. 
There is a good profit in it, and at the same 
time it promotes the sale of cakes and pas- 
tries. In the summer time many make a meal 
of a dish of ice cream with berries, cakes, or 
pastry. The different syrups, crushed fruit, 
or nuts in syrup, and chocolate syrup, are 
kept on hand without much trouble and can 
be made with little cost, and only one kind of 
ice cream is required, which, when dished out, 
is covered with the desired flavor, like the 
soda fountains serve their sundaes. There are 
a number of combinations served in this line, 
and the changes should be posted or bul- 
letined like other dishes on the bills of fare. 
These dishes are very easy to serve, and when 
pushed I believe will prove a source of good 
profit. 

There is quite a difference in the quality of 
the ice creams, and they can be made to suit 
all prices. The commercial creams are gen- 
erally made from plain cream or condensed 
and eream. In some of the creams a 
filler is used to give volume and body, and the 
cheapest kind are simply frozen milk, sweet- 
ened and flavored. The fillers consist of vege- 
table or gelatine vreparations, which are also 
used to thicken whipped cream for puffs and 
Charlottes. Others are simply dry powdered 
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milk. Some of the dry milk powders dissolve 
readily in cold milk. Others require soaking 
and heating. The other preparations, which 
are known as cream thiek, creamoline, ete., 
are mixed with the sugar dry and dissolved 
with the cream or milk. 
New York Ice Cream. 
2 gals. cream, 1 gal. milk, 20 eggs, 
to 5 lbs. sugar, 114 ozs. gelatine. 
Soak the gelatine in some of the cold milk. 
Place the other milk and half of the sugar 
on the fire. Mix other half of sugar and eggs, 
beat well together. Add sugar, eggs, to the 
milk. Stir over the fire till it thickens, with- 
out boiling. Take off and add the cold cream 
and the gelatine. Cool, strain, and freeze. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream. 
1 gal. cream, 4 eggs, 11% Ibs. of sugar. Mix 
well together cold, strain and freeze. 


PLAIN ICE CREAM PREPARATIONS. 

A: 1 gal. condensed milk, 2 gals. cream, 2 
gals. milk, 8 Ibs. sugar, 4 ozs. gelatine. 

Soak the gelatine in 1 qt. milk for half an 
hour. Dissolve in hot water and add gradu- 
ally to the cold preparation, beating it into 
the mixture. 

B: 2 gals. cream or half cream and half 
milk, 3 Ibs. sugar, 2 ozs. cream thick or 
creamoline. Or use 2 gals. good fresh milk 
and 3 Ibs. sugar and 4 ozs. of the thickener. 

Mix sugar and thickener together dry, add 
milk or cream gradually, stirring constantly 
till the sugar is dissolved. 

Cholocolate Ice Cream is made by adding 
from 4 to 6 ozs. of chocolate or cocoa made 
into a syrup on the fire with a part of the 
sugar and milk and add it to 1 gal. of the 
cream before freezing. 

Nut Ice Creams of any kind can be made 
by adding crushed nuts to the cream after it 
is frozen. Or, keep crushed or finely chopped 
nuts on hand in covered jars and sprinkle over 
the frozen cream when (ished out. 

For Pistachio Cream color a pale green, add 
pistachio flavor and blanched ana chopped 
pistachio nuts or almonds, 

For Fruit Creams of any kind add from t 
to 2 qts. of crushed and sweetened fruit pulp, 
or 1 qt. of fruit juice to each gal. of frozen 
cream. Mix well with the cream and let 
ripen for 1 hour. 

Bisque Ice Cream. 
Grapenut Ice Cream, 
Shredded Wheat Ice Cream. 
Brown Bread Ice Cream. 

Add to 1 gal. of vanilla ice cream 1 Ib. 
erushed macaroons or crushed wafers and 
meringues. The cream may also be flavored 
with Sherry wine or brandy and maraschino. 

To make a Bisque Ice Cream with Shredded 
Wheat, toast the shredded wheat to a nice 
brown and add about % Ib. of shreds 
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(crumbs) to the cream, while the cream 1s 
hot; some crushed and browned almonds may 
be added. A Grapenut or Brown Bread Ice 
Cream may be made in the same manner. 

When freezing ice creams the ice should be 
broken up quite fine, which will make the 
eream freeze faster. Use about three scoop- 
fuls of crushed ice to half a scoopful of salt. 
Pack in layers or spread around the can and 
freeze. Do not freeze the cream too hard. 
Freeze only till light and smooth; then add 
flavor and nuts or fruit and put in packing 
cans to ripen and harden. Creams should be 
kept in porcelain-lined cans, especially fruit 
creams. Tin cans are apt to cause poisonous 
compounds, caused by the action of the acid 
on the tin. All utensils used should be kept 
perfectly clean by scouring and sealding them 
frequently. 

WATER ICES AND 
SHERBETS. 

All these ices are made very much alike; 
that is to 1 lb. of sugar from 2 to 2% lbs. of 
liquid is added, consisting of fruit juice and 
water and mace into a syrup. For sherbets 
egg whites or gelatine is added to make them 
light. If too much sugar is added the mixtures 
do not freeze well. Not enough sugar added 
makes a dry snowy-like ice. 


Lemon Water Ice. 

4 Ibs. granulated sugar, 18 lemons, the 
grated rind of 8 lemons, + qts. water. Grate 
the rind on the sugar, mix well into it, add 
the water, stir to dissolve the sugar and let 
infuse for 1 hour to draw the flavor. Strain 
and freeze. 

For Sherbet add 1 more qt. of water and the 
white of 1 egg well beaten to the mixture. 

Orange Ice. 

4 Ibs. sugar, 4 qts. water, 12 oranges, 6 
lemons. Make like lemon ice. Use the juice 
of the lemons and oranges and let infuse with 
the grated rind of from 4 to 6 oranges. Add 
a little coloring and some citrie acid if re- 
quired. Freeze as usual. 


Pineapple Ice. 

Take the juice of 4 oranges and 6 lemons, 
from 2 to 3 pt. cans of grated pineapple, or 2 
fresh grated pineapples with 4 Ibs. sugar and 
4 qts. water. Let infuse, strain and freeze. 
Some makers add grated pineapple to a plain 
lemon ice after it is frozen. 

Strawberry Ice, 
Raspberry Ice, 
Peach Ice. ; 

Take 4 lbs. of sugar, 2 qts. to 4 qts. crushed 
fruit pulp, add the juice of some lemons or a 
little dissolved citric or tartarie acid; let in- 
fuse in 4 qts. of water, strain and freeze. 

Apricot Ice, 
Plum Ice, 
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Grape Ice, 
and others are made in nearly the same pro- 
portions. 

Ices with liquor, or punches, are made by 
adding rum, maraschino, brandy, ete., to 
lemon or orange ice or other fruit ices when 
nearly frozen, with the addition of some 
meringue. Or, when serving, pour a spoonful 
over the dished-out ice in the cup. 

A cheap commercial lemon ice can be made 
with 6 qts of water, the grated rind and 
juice of 12 lemons, 4 lbs. sugar, 1% lb. glucose. 
This is made into orange ice by using 12 
oranges, grated rind and juice, with a little 
citric or tartaric acid added. Other ices are 
made after the same recipe, using pineapple, 
crushed berries, or other fruit with additional 
colors and a little acid. 2 ozs. of dissolved 
gelatine may be added and the glucose left 
out and frozen as usual. 


SUNDAE CREAMS AND CUPS. 

The Sundaes are served in wide sherbet or 
punch glasses, also in ordinary ice cream 
dishes. Use one of the conical ice cream 
dishers, place the ice cream in the dish or 
glass, and surround it with the crushed fruit 
or syrup and serve with a glass of ice water. 
Decorate the dish by placing a thin slice of 
orange or pineapple or a cherry on top. The 
cups are more elaborate. They can be made 
with or without liquors, and should be served 
in a cup or wide stem glass. The fruit mix- 
ture is generally placed in the bottom of the 
cup or between two layers of fruit ice, with 
an ice, ice cream, or whipped cream on the 
top; and further decorated like the sundae. 
The combinations of this kind are limitless, 
and I will give only a few here of the popular 
kind. 

Tutti Frutti Sundae. 

Take any combination of fruit in contrast- 
ing colors to make a pleasing effect. Prepare 
as for fruit cocktail. Cut in dice, berries 
whole or in halves, cover the fruit with a 
plain syrup, or flayor with sherry, maraschino 
or brandy. Place a portion of vanilla ice 
cream in sundae cup or dish and cover with a 
spoonful of the tutti frutti. 

Strawberry Sundae. 

Crush and press 1 qt. of strawberries thru a 
colander or fruit press; add 1 pt. of plain 
syrup, add a few whole berries; serve over 
vanilla ice cream, 

Raspberry Sundae is made in the same man- 
ner. 

Chocolate Nut Sundae. 

Take 1 pt. of chocolate syrup. Add some 
chopped walnuts or pecans; also a few chopped 
almonds. Serve over the ice cream. 

For Plain Chocolate Sundae leave out the 
nuts. 


Fruit Sundaes. 

Take strawberry, or pineapple, or plain 
vanilla syrup. Put a couple of slices of fruit 
in the bottom of the dish; put on the ice 
cream. Place a couple of slices of fruit on 
both sides. Top off with a cherry and cover 
with syrup. 

There are many names for these sundaes. 

Peach Melba. 

Serve peaches and cream with strawberry 
sauce. 

Orange Delight. 
Alaska Cream. 

Sliced oranges and cream with pineapple 
sauce. Peaches or berries, with a top of 
whipped cream are named Alaska creams, ete., 
ete. 

Shredded Wheat Sundae. 

Put some crushed shredded wheat in bottom 
of dish; cover with ice cream; sprinkle more 
of the shredded wheat over the cream, cover 
with chocolate, or with maple, or with fruit 
syrup. Place a spoonful of whipped cream 
over and serve. 

Chop Suey Sundae. 

Chop 1 Ib. of figs and dates veny fine. Dilute 
with vanilla syrup; add 4 ozs. chopped wal- 
nuts, and serve over the cream. 

Walnut Maple Sundae. 

Make like chocolate nut sundae. Take maple 
syrup and chopped nuts. See maple icing for 
syrup. 

Most all the fresh and preserved fruits can 
be used in this manner. The ice creams can 
be made less sweet for this purpose, or the 
syrups more diluted. 

American Cup. 

Put 1 layer of tutti frutti between 2 layers 
of orange or pineapple ice in a cup or wide 
stem glass. Cover with sweetened whipped 
cream or a small cone of vanilla ice cream. 
Insert a tiny American flag in the center and 
serve. 

Cup Lipton. 

The bottom layer consists of lemon ice cov- 
ered with tutti frutti; top layer of pistachio 
ice cream decorated with a shamrock cut from 
angelica; or place a tiny Irish flag with sham- 
rock in the center. 

Serve the same for St. Patrick’s Cup. 

Cup Romaine, 
Roman Cup. 

Slices of oranges or pineapple or strawber- 
ries or raspberries covered with a rum 03 
ai flavored ice, decorated. 

St. Jacques Cup. 

Tutti frutti between layers of maraschine: 
ice, decorated. 

Louisiana Cup. 

Tutti frutti between layers of pineapple ice, 
decorated. 
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Forbidden Fruit. 

Diced grape fruit covered with maraschino 
ice, decorated with spoonful of whipped cream 
and cherry. 

Alexandra Cup. 

Sliced peaches and oranges covered with 
strawberry ice, flavored rum, topped with a 
spoonful of whipped cream. 

Many other varieties may be produced in 
this manner. When decorating before patrons 
never touch the fruit with your fingers. Do 
not fill eups too full. 

SANDWICHES. 

The sandwiches should be made neat and 
attractive, the bread be cut in slices of equal 
thickness; the butter should be softened so 
that it will spread evenly over the bread, and 
the meats or cheese should be cut in thin 
slices. A close-grained bread baked in cov- 
ered square pans is best suited and requires 
no trimming; otherwise the sandwiches should 
be carefully trimmed. Some of the meats are 
slightly seasoned with salt and pepper, and in 
some places a little mustard is put on ham or 
tongue. I think the mustard should be 
omitted, and it is better to leave the season- 
ing to the patrons, because mustard, salt and 
pepper is always at hand. In some localities 
the round bun sandwich is very popular. This 
kind requires no trimming. 

The most sanitary way to put up the sand- 
wiches is to wrap the finished sandwich in 
waxed paper. This method keeps the sand- 
wich fresh and moist. The wrapper is dust 
and germ-proof and the wrapping also tends 
to quick service, because it can be made ready 
before serving. 

Hot sandwiches are also very popular. Some 
of these are served with toasted bread and 
others on or between slices of plain bread. 
There is no fixed rule how to serve these, be- 
cause this is governed by the price and qual- 
ity and the sandwich may be served more or 
less elaborate. There is one other way which 
at present is not much in use in lunch rooms, 
but which should be more encouraged. That 
is to serve the cold meats, or smoked meats, 
sausage, etc., also the different kinds of cheese 
separate with the bread and butter on sepa- 
rate plates. And the cold meat orders are gen- 
erally accompanied by a small dish of potato 
salad, or some cold slaw with dressing. 

These orders bring from 15 to 25 cents or 
more, and bring a larger profit for serving 
one more slice of bread and a slightly larger 
portion of meat or cheese. 

Cold Meat Sandwich. 
can be prepared as directed above and may 
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be made of white bread, rye bread, or graham 
bread, as ordered. 


HOT SANDWICHES. 
Hot Roast Beef Sandwiches. 

Roast a suitable cut from the hind quarter, 
make a gravy from trimmings and bones. 
Serve one thin slice of the hot roast beef on 
one slice of the bread, cover with a little of 
the gravy and serve with one other slice of 
bread. This is in some places accompanied by 
a spoonful of mashed or browned potatoes, or 
a choice is given of both kinds. 

Hot Egg Sandwich. : 

One fried egg turned over, served between 
two slices of buttered bread. 

Ham and Egg Sandwich. 

Small slice of ham and 1 egg fried, served 
between two slices of bread; also served with 
a spoonful of fried potatoes. 

Fried Ham Sandwich. 

Serve like the hot egg sandwich. 

Hamburger Sandwich. 

A small thin hamburger steak served with 
or without a spoonful of gravy with two 
slices of bread. 

Sardine Sandwich. 

2 slices of bread toasted and buttered. Take 
2 or 3 sardines, split and remove the bone; 
season with a little salt and pepper and lemon 
juice, or serve with a thin slice of lemon. 
Serve warm. 

Chicken Salad Sandwich. ‘ 

2 slices of bread toasted and buttered. 
Cover slice with leaf of lettuce and spread 
with chicken salad; cover with other leaf of 
lettuce with a little mayonaise, and the other 
slice of toast, and serve. 

Club Sandwich. 

Club sandwiches are made with 2 and 3 
slices of toast. Toast 2 slices of bread and 
cover thinly with mayonaise dressing. Place 
2 slices of white meat of chicken on 1 piece 
of toast; cover with some leaves of lettuce. 
On top of the lettuce place 2 thin strips of 
broiled bacon, cover with other slice of toast, 
press well together, cut in triangles. Garnish 
with slices of pickle or a small gherkin cut in 
fan shape. Serve warm. 

Oyster Sandwich. 

2 slices of bread toasted and buttered. 
Place leaf of lettuce on 1 slice of toast; 
spread some mayonaise dressing with a little 
chow chow on the leaf with 2 or 3 fried oys- 
ters. Cover with other slice of toast and 
serve warm. 

There are a great many other minced meat 
dishes which are served on toast, which are 
classed as entrees. 


RELISHES AND SALADS. 
Tomatoes, Spanish onions, cucumbers sliced, 
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also radishes, celery, green onions, ete., are 
great favorites; and all the different varieties 
of sweet and sour pickles, onions, olives, ete., 
are served in lunch rooms. An extra charge is 
made for serving a salad dressing. 

Salads are not served in very large variety 
except where the lunch room is operated in 
connection with a hotel or restaurant. In such 
places the salads kept on hand in the restau- 
rant may be served and placed on the lunch 
room bill with proper prices to suit the place. 

Salads made from fresh vegetables lose 
much of their goodness when standing for 
some time. They should be made as much as 
possible just before serving. The materials 
may be made ready before, but the dressing 
added only at the last moment. 


Mayonnaise Dressing. 

. To make this dressing successfully the mate- 
rials should be cold and the dressing should 
be made in a cool place, or the bowl used 
should be set in ice while mixing. The cost of 
the dressing depends on the grade of oil used 
to make it. Pure olive oil is no doubt the best 
to use, but it is rather expensive. The ordi- 
nary salad oil which is made from cotton oil 
is so thoroly refined that only a few can tell 
the difference between the two oils. 

To make this dressing take 3 to 4 yolks of 
raw eggs, 2 cups of oil, about 1% a cup of vine- 
gar, the juice of 1 or 2 lemons, 1 level tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard, 1 teaspoonful of salt 
and a little cayenne pepper (red pepper) to 
taste. 

Put the yolks, salt and mustard in the bowl, 
stir well together with the egg beater. Then 
drop in a little of the oil and stir it in by de- 
grees till about 1% a cupful of the oil is added. 
Then add some of the lemon juice to thin it; 
then more oil gradually, and alternate with 
more vinegar and oil till the dressing is of the 
right consistency. Some oils require less vine- 
gar than others, and care should be taken not 
to add too much at one time. The dressing 
should be rather thick to cover well. Season 
with pepper to taste. If the oil is added too 
fast and the dressing breaks or curdles, take 
another bowl, put in one other yolk, and stir 
the curdled dressing in oradually and finish as 
usual. Keep in a cool place. The lemon juice 
may be left out and all vinegar used in its 
place. 

Some chefs prefer to use half raw yolks and 
half of the yolks of hard boiled eggs in mak- 
ing the dressing. This is said to be the safer 


method to prevent the breaking of the dress-- 


ing in warm weather. 

A.very plain dressing which can be made 
yithout the danger of curdling can be made 
like a cream puff paste. 

Take 1 pt. of water or milk. Add ¥% Ib. of 
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butter or 1 eupful of oil and let come to a boil, 
stir into it 8 ozs. of flour and make into a 
smooth paste. Take off the fire, put the mix- 
ture in a bowl, let cool a little; then add 1 
tablespoonful of salt, 1 of mustard, and a little 
red pepper. Work in from 3 to 4 yolks or 
whole eggs and add by degrees % a cup of 
vinegar. Stir till smooth and cool, then add 
more oil to make it of the consistency of a 
dressing. The white of eggs may be added 
beaten light to the dressing, 

Boiled dressing is best made in a double 
boiler. Beat 3 eggs with a small teaspoonful 
of dry mustard, 2 teaspoonfuls of salt and a 
little red pepper. Add 4 eup of oil or butter 
and % cup of vinegar, and last, beat in 1 
cupful of milk. Stir in double boiler till it 
forms a custard. Take off, beat cold and 
strain. 

The following is from the Hotel Monthly 
of May, 1906, contributed by a chef: 

A Mayonnaise: A subscriber criticizes the 
Whitehead receipt for mayonnaise recently 
printed in the Hotel Monthly as being a slow 
and laborious method and not adapted for the 
average kitchen requirement. He says: 

‘*T have tried the different ways and have 
met with best success by using as little as 
possible of lemon juice or vinegar to start— 
just enough to make the mixing in of oil pos- 
sible and proper. 

“One great source of trouble to the cook in 
making mayonnaise is the fault of too little of 
egg yolk, or improper salting. Salt has a won- 
derful chemical effect on oil and especially on 
egg yolk. It is better to use too much than too 
little of either. The egg yolks are the founda- 
tion of a good mayonnaise that will not disin- 
tegrate or ‘break’ as the cooks commonly 
eall it. 

‘*You should gage the quantity and quality 
of mayonnaise by the quantity of egg yolks 
used—about 6 egg yolks to a quart of oil is 
little enough. 

“‘Salt is very important and an otherwise 
good mayonnaise would be spoiled by improper 
salting. The lack of salt is what often causes 
the mayonnaise to ‘break.’ About 11% table- . 
spoonfuls to a quart of oil is right. 

“To make up a gallon of oil into mayon- 
naise, place in the mixing bowl the yolks of 
24 eggs, 6 tablespoonfuls of salt, 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of English mustard (vary the latter ac- 
cording to quality), and red pepper. Some add 
flavoring, such as rubbing the inside of the 
mixing bowl with clove of garlic; adding 
grated nutmeg or something. A pure or good 
oil, though, is best without flavoring, beyond 
the use of lime or lemon or white wine vine- 
gar. Lime and lemon juice is always permis- 
sible and desirable, but vinegar is commonly 
made to take its place. Use the best vinegar 
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obtainable; white wine or cider vinegar are 
about the best. 

‘With the ingredients above given, in the 
bowl, get your whip and begin to stir. You 
will find that it soon becomes a too solid mass 
to work. Then you add vinegar or lemon 
juice, just enough to loosen up the mixture 
and permit of mixing in the oil. You should 
keep the contents of the bowl as solid as you 
can and allow tor the proper mixing of the 
oil; you thereby gain what is most needed in 
making good mayonnaise in good time, plenty 
and the maximum of friction. 

‘Should your bowl contain a soupy mix- 
ture, it requires all the more time and labor to 
mix in the oil, and also renders it impossible 
to obtain the best results. So by all means 
keep the mixture hard. Add generous quanti- 
ties of oil as you proceed, not drop by drop as 
Whitehead directs, but cup by cup. Be care- 
ful to keep the dressing properly mixed and 
not go too fast. You can tell at once, if you 
know your business, just when it is stirred 
enough, but it is a knowledge you must ac- 
quire in order to make a successful mayon- 
naise. It has a peculiar finish and glassy ap- 
pearance when properly finished. This, like 
bread making and some other things, must be 
acquired by experience and are not to be 
learned in books. 

‘<Now, having whipped in all the oil you are 
going to use, add your vinegar gradually as 
you do the oil, until your dressing is of the 
proper consistency, leaving it quite thick. 
Oftentimes the cook makes his mayonnaise too 
thin. Care should be taken to have it thick 
enough to mold or ‘mask’ properly and give 
the desirable finish to the salad. By the above 
process the skilled man may turn a gallon of 
oil into mayonnaise in 15 or 20 minutes. 


‘“ All oils are not alike and will not make up - 


nor keep the same, It is very difficult to make 
a mayonnaise that will ‘hold’ some oils. In 
such cases it is best to mix a mock or cooked 
mayonnaise with the oil dressing in order that 
it may hold well. 

“*A mock mayonnaise is something that 
every cook should know how to make. You 
can get all the salad dressing you want at 
very little cost by its use. It is quite as good 
as a pure oil dressing and, made in some of 
its ways, is oftentimes preferred by the diner 
who has not acquired the peculiar appetite 
needed to appreciate the pure olive oil dress- 
ing. 

‘‘TIn many cases where you may be working 
on the low per capita basis, the cooked mayon- 
naise will save you a lot. You should always 
have some on hand in your cooler. This dress- 
ing, like the one of all oil, can be made in 
different ways. Made rich enough with eggs, 
cream and butter, it is fine and more expen- 
sive than common oil. For ordinary and say- 


ing purposes, my method is to make a roux, as 
for a sauce, using the salad oil or drawn but- 
ter with flour. With this roux mix in the mus- 
tard, salt, pepper, and flavor; then mix in 
equal quantities of boiling vinegar and white 
stock, or plain boiling water to finish with; 
add the egg yolks, the latter to be properly 
mixed and ‘set’ so that the whole will be 
about the consistency of the average Hollan- 
daise sauce. Put this mixture away to cool in 
earthenware; then, when you want a mayon- 
naise dressing, you can use one half of the 
cooked dressing, first stirring it until smooth, 
to one-half of the pure oil dressing; or even 
two-thirds of the cooked dressing to one-third 
of the oil dressing. You can thereby reduce 
the cost of your salad dressing by one-half or 
more, and by skillful work have a dressing 
that will never ‘break,’ and that will pass 
almost anywhere outside of the very best 
places, 

““In using eggs for making consomme al- 
ways lay away the yolks, as the white of the 
egg only is quite as potent as the whole egg, 
and better in clearing stock. Be sure the yolks 
are free of fertilizer, that they may keep well. 
By these means you will likely have a stock 
of yolks for salad dressing and other uses.’’ 

French Dressing. 

Take 3 cups oil, 1 cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon- 
ful salt, 1 teaspoonful pepper. 

Mix salt and pepper in the oil, add the vine- 
gar and shake well together. Keep in bottle 
for use and shake well before using. 

Some prefer to use a part of Tarragon vine- 
gar for flavor, add a little red pepper, and also 
onion juice. 

For English Dressing add 1 teaspoonful dry 
mustard to the French dressing. 

Cold Slaw or 
Cabbage Salad. 

Finely shredded cabbage seasoned with salt 
and pepper or English or French dressing; 
also very good with boiled dressing. 

Hot Slaw. 

Red or white cabbage shredded and boiled 
till tender. Drain and mix with a cream dress- 
ing or boiled mayonnaise, or season with pep- 
per and salt and mix with vinegar and fried 
bacon as for potato salad. A little sugar may 
be added to the hot or cold slaw. 

Potato Salad. 

Boil potatoes with the jackets on, peel and 
cut in thin even slices, chop one onion very 
fine, also a small bunch of parsley. Put in a 
bowl % a cup of vinegar, 14 a eup of oil, and 
% a @up of warm soup stock, or, if not on 
hand, use warm hot water. Add salt and pep- 
per to taste. Mix in the chopped onion and 
parsley, and then mix in the potatoes. Let 
get cold and serve. 

There are other varieties of this salad. Some 
sliced cucumbers may be added to the above 
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salad, or it may be mixed cold with French or 
English dressings. It can be made without oil 
by cutting some bacon in small dice, fry light 
brown, add some vinegar to the fried bacon, 
and pour over the sliced potatoes. Season with 
salt, pepper, and finely-chopped onion. 

A boiled mayonnaise dressing makes a very 
good dressing for potato salad. Serve the 
salad on leaf of lettuce and sprinkle with a 
little chopped parsley or with a sprig of pars- 
ley. 

Lettuce Salad. 

Wash and dry lettuce without crushing. Put 
the tender leaves in the dish in which it is to 
be served; sprinkle with French dressing to 
which some chopped onion and parsley may 
be added just before serving. Decorate with 
a thin slice or two of hard boiled egg and 
serve. 

Many prefer lettuce served without a made 
dressing. Simply set on the lettuce; and oil 
and vinegar in bottles separate, so the patron 
may dress his own salad to his king. 

Cucumber Salad. 

Peel and slice very fine. Serve on leaves of 

lettuce with French or English dressing. 
Tomato Salad. 

Seald the tomatoes by plunging them into 
boiling water for a minute. Peel and let get 
eold. Cut in slices or serve whole on one leaf 
of lettuce with French dressing or a spoonful 
of mayonnaise. The tomato may be served 
cut in quarters with a little mayonnaise in the 
center, or scoop out a little of the center and 
fill with the dressing. 

Cucumbers and tomatoes may be served to- 
gether cut in slices, laying the slices alter- 
nately on a leaf of lettuce. Serve with may- 
onnaise or French dressing. 

Other modes of serving tomatoes are to cut 
a small piece from the peeled tomato on the 
stem end and fill with finely-chopped celery 
mixed with mayonnaise; or chicken, shrimp, 
or meat salad mixed with mayonnaise, which 
looks very nice on lettuce or on a bed of 
chickory leaves. 

Chickory or Endive Salad is served like let- 
tuce salad. 

Watercress is served like lettuce. Small 
herbs, chives or chervil, etc., may be added. 

Combination Salads or 
Mixed Vegetable Salads. 
Waldorf Salad. 

These salads can be made of many kinds of 
vegetables. Generally 3 or 4 kinds of boiled 
and green vegetables are served on leaf of 
lettuce. Potatoes, peas, or beans with carrots 
or beets and cabbage make a nice combination. 

Other combinations consist of fresh cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, spring onions and radishes. 

For a macedoine of salad the vegetables are 
Boiled separately and cut in dice, or sometimes 
cut with a fancy cutter. Peas, string beans, 
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flageolet beans, carrots and turnips are mixed 
with a French dressing or mayonnaise and 
served on lettuce. String beans, asparagus, 
wax beans, ete., may be boiled and cut in 
slices and served with a dressing. 

Celery may be served as an individual salad 
or also in combinations with apples, radishes, 
walnuts, etc., with mayonnaise or French 
dressing. 

Waldorf salad is composed of 1 part of ap- 
ples cut in dices or slices, 2 parts of celery cut 
in small pieces, with about 144 a cup or less of 
walnuts chopped fine and mixed with a mayon- 
naise and seasoned with salt and pepper. 

Chicken Salad. 

Take the skin and bones from a couple of 
boiled chickens; cut the meat in even-shaped 
small pieces and put in a bowl. Clean 1 doz. 
celery, cut in pieces of the same size, and mix 
with the cut chicken. Season lightly with salt 
and pepper, and mix with a mild seasoned 
mayonnaise or boiled dressing. When celery 
is too expensive cut up some nice white cab- 
bage. Use about 3 of celery and cabbage 
and 44 chicken. Serve salad very cold on 
leaves of lettuce covered with a small spoonful 
of mayonnaise, and a few capers on top of the 
dressing. 

Turkey Salad may be made like chicken 
salad. 

Lobster Salad. 

Take boiled lobster from the shell or use 
canned lobster cut in dice. Mix with half of 
its bulk of chopped celery or cabbage and 
celery mixed with some mayonnaise or French 
dressing, or add shredded lettuce leaves just 
before serving. 

Shrimp or Crab Salad is made like lobster 
salad. 

Meat Salads. 

Boiled cold meats, beef or veal, may be 
made into a salad by cutting the meats, after 
removing fat and gristle, and cut into rather 
large dice. Mix with equal parts of cold 
boiled potatoes of the same size. A few finely- 
cut onions, watercress or lettuce shredded may 
be added. Season with French dressing and 
serve on leaves of lettuce. 

Fruit Salads. 

All the fresh fruits may be made into 
salads, single, or in pleasant combinations, and 
when fruit is plentiful and cheap these salads 
may be sold with a good profit in the lunch 
room as suggested in the closing chapter on 
fruits. 

EGGS AND OMELETS. 
Soft Boiled Eggs. 

Immerse the eggs in a wire basket in boiling 

water; let boil from 2 to 24% minutes. 
Medium Boiled Eggs. 

The same, except let boil from 3% to 4 

minutes. 


To serve: Break into egg glasses or cups. 
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Hard Boiled Eggs. 
Let boil 10 minutes, cover with cold water, 
roll on the table gently till the shell is crushed, 
peel and serve. 


Cold Hard Boiled Eggs. 

Serve the peeled eggs on one leaf of lettuce 
with small spoonful of mayonnaise or salad 
dressing. 

To boil eggs for use for dressing or deco- 
rating let boil from 20 to 25 minutes. 


Poached Eggs. 

Let the water only simmer, not boil rapidly. 
Carefully break 1 egg into small saucer and 
slide into the water. Baste with water till 
the white is firm. Take up with skimmer and 
serve plain or on toast. 


Fried Eggs. 

When frying eggs, or anything to be fried, 
let the frying pan be hot or let the grease be 
hot. The eggs become soaked with the grease 
if it is not hot enough. 

To fry break 1 or more eggs in vegetable 
dish. Place a little lard or butter in small 
frying pan. When the fat is hot slide the 
eggs in carefully; let fry in not too hot a 


place. If ordered, turn over and fry on both 
sides. Serve on small oval platter with sprig 
of parsley. 


Scrambled Eggs. 

Break 2 eggs, add 1 tablespoonful of milk, a 
pinch of salt. Beat just enough to break and 
mix with the milk. Turn into a hot frying 
pan containing a little butter or lard; stir 
gently till set and turn on small platter. 

Scrambled eggs are mixed or served mixed 
with minced ham, chicken, veal, calves’ brains, 
sweetbreads, ete., and served on toast, which 
makes nice entrees for the lunch room. 

Shirred Eggs. 

Use the regular shirred egg dish; butter the 
dish, break in the eggs, sprinkle with some 
melted butter and set in oven to bake till 
done. Serve in the dish setting on a small 
plate. 

Plain Omelet, 

The omelet requires some practice to make 
it properly. Begin like for scrambled eggs. 
Take 2 or 3 eggs, a pinch of salt and 1 table- 
spoonful of milk. Beat together and turn onto 
hot buttered pan. Shake and stir until eggs 
begin to set. When nicely browned on bottom 
form and fold over, place the platter over the 
omelet on the pan and turn over on the plat- 
ter. Press in shape, garnish with parsley and 
serve. 

Meat Omelets, 
Sweet Omelets. 

The various other omelets are made like the 
plain omelet. Finely-chopped cooked or fried 
meats, vegetables cut fine, chopped parsley, 
etc., may be stirred into the eggs and finished 


like the plain omelet. Or a spoonful of the 
mixture may be folded into the omelet before 
turning it. This is the method generally 
used. Others make the omelet plain and sur- 
round it on the platter with mushroom sauce, 
tomato sauce, stewed or fried kidneys, sweet- 
breads, etc., and serve in this manner, and 
the omelet is named according to what is 
added, as ham omelet, parsley omelet, cheese 
omelet, etc., ete. Sweet omelets are made by 
enclosing jellies, jams, or sweetened fruit. 
pulps or berries. Dust the ready omelet with 
powdered sugar and surround with a part of 
the filling, or garnish with fruit or berries. 
Spanish Omelet. 

4 ozs. bacon cut in dice and fried light 
brown, then add 1 tomato, 1 green pepper, 1 
onion, and a few mushrooms cut fine. Season 
with salt and pepper. Let cook for 20 minutes. 
Fold a spoonful of this mixture into the 
omelet and serve with one more spoonful on 
the side on the platter. 


STEAKS, CHOPS, ETC. 

The average lunch rooms do not list steaks 
or chops on the bills of fare, or only a small 
variety. In the best places broiled steaks, 
chops and other meats are served. In the 
smaller places steaks and chops are fried in 
the pan. 

To broil properly to order can only be 
learned by experience. The best chefs differ 
in their opinions whether a steak should be 
seasoned before or after broiling, but accord- 
ing to Charles Ranhofer, author of the Epicu- 
rean, it should be seasoned before broiling. 

More or less time is required according to 
the thickness of the steak. Season with salt 
and pepper. Baste with melted butter or oil, 
put on the broiler, turn it over once in the 
middle of the cooking. Brush the steak with 
fresh butter after it is done and serve with 
parsley, watercress or lettuce and a slice of 
lemon. 

Mutton Chops and Pork Chops are broiled 
like the steaks, turning once. The mutton 


chops are buttered, but the pork chops are 
better without buttering. 

When the steaks or chops are pan fried the 
pan should be smoking hot and contain only 
enough grease to keep the meat from sticking 
to the pan. The steak or chops should be 
cooked quickly, turning them several times. 
during the cooking. Too much grease stews 
the steaks, makes them tough. 

Ham or Bacon may be broiled or panned 
like steaks or chops. 

Steaks and chops are served with different. 
garnitures and sauces for which an additional 
charge is made if the price is not specified on 
the bill of fare. In this manner steaks are 
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served plain, or with some of the following 
sauces or garnitures: 

Steaks are served with 
onions, with bearnaise, 
room sauce, etc. 

Veal Chops or Cutlets are served broiled or 
breaded and fried in the pan with tomato 
sauce, bearnaise sauce, etc. Frequently they 
are served with a home-made sauce which is 
made by adding a little flour to some of the 
hot fat; brown it and dilute it with stock or 
water and season to taste. The sauce or 
gravy is placed in the bottom of the platter 
and the chop or cutlet placed on it. 

Pork Chops should not be eut very thick 
and always fried or broiled well done. They 
are broiled or fried in the pan and are also 
breaded and fried like veal cutlets. They 
may be served with piquante, tomato, or 
sauce Robert; also with stewed or fried 
onions. Lamb or mutton chops are generally 
served plain, buttered, and with a garnish of 
parsley, lettuce, or water cress, but there are 
a variety of fancy ways of serving the chops 
which are only used in restaurants and not 
suited for quick service. 

Hamburg Steak is sometimes broiled, but 
more generally fried in the pan. Chop 1 Ib. 
lean beef with 14 lb. suet, 1 onion, and season 
with salt and pepper. Form in small round 
balls, roll in flour, and flatten into cakes. 
Fry to a nice brown. Serve with onions, 
fried or stewed, plain gravy, or sauce Robert, 
piquante, or bordelaise. 

Liver and Bacon. 

Cut liver in 44-inch thick slices, wash and 
wipe dry, roll in flour. Fry the thin sliced 
bacon, take from the grease, and fry the liver 
in the hot bacon grease well done, nice and 
brown on both sides. Liver is also served 
fried with salt pork, or with onions, or served 
with a plain gravy like veal cutlets. 

Fried Pork Sausage. 
Country Sausage. 

Chop % part of lean pork and 1 part of fat 
pork very fine. Season with salt and pepper 
and make in small balls and roll in flour. 
Form in flat cakes and fry to a nice brown on 
poth sides. The pork sausages are also mixed 
with soaked bread or cracker crumbs, and can 
be made more economically in this manner. 
Filled in cases they may be rolled in flour, 
placed in rows in a baking or roasting pan, 
put in the oven and roasted to a nice brown. 

Fried Salt Pork. 

Slice the pork not too thick, roll in flour 
and fry to a nice brown. To serve with a 
eream sauce, add some flour to the hot fat 
(do not brown) and dilute with milk to the 
proper consistency. 

Pork Tenderloins 
may be split and broiled after seasoning and 


fried 
mush- 


stewed or 
bordelaise, 
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rolling in flour; or may be fried in the pan 
and served with a plain or fancy sauce. 
SOUPS AND ENTREES. 
Stock is the basis of all soups and sauces. 
It can be made in large or small quantities as 


required and used for soups and sauces. It 
will keep for several days. 
A shank of beef or veal or other meat 


bones and trimmings or the careasses of fowls 
will do to prepare the stock. The bones con- 
tain gelatinous matter which gives body to 
the stock. Put sufficient water in the pot to 
cover the bones, add 1 or 2 onions, a couple of 
carrots, and a stock of celery with a few 
green tops. Season with salt, whole pepper, 
and 1 crushed nutmeg. Or if the stock is to 
keep for several days leave out the vege- 
tables. Let come to a boil slowly; take off 
any scum which arises, and let simmer for 3 
to 4 hours. It may be strained and kept in 
jars. To remove the fat let get cold and re- 
move the crust of fat formed on top. 

To make a Consomme take about 1% Ibs. of 
finely-chopped lean beef, 1 onion, 1 carrot, a 
little salt and pepper and a blade of mace. 
Mix with 5 whites of eggs and the crushed 
shells. Add this and mix with 1 gal. of the 
skimmed stock without any seasoning. Let 
come to a boil, stir when it comes to a boil, 
and boil from 15 to 20 minutes. Let settle, 
then strain thru a double cheesecloth. This 
consomme is served in a variety of ways, 
adding custard cold and cut in dice, boiled 
rice or tapioca. Macaroni and vermicelli are 
par boiled in salted water, when done put in 
cold water; then cut in pieces and add to the 
consomme. 

For Julienne carrots and turnips and celery 
are cut in thin shreds, parboiled, and added 
to the consomme. There are many other ways 
of serving consomme which space does not 
permit to mention here. 

Tomato Soup. 

For 1 gal. of soup take 2 qts. canned toma- 
toes, or 2 doz. fresh tomatoes, and 2 qts. 
stock or water, and let boil together. Put a 
ham bone, or a slice of ham with some butter 
or drippings in a saucepan, fry with a sliced 
onion, 1 carrot or more, a bay leaf, and a lit- 
tle thyme or parsley. Let brown and add to 
the stock and tomatoes. Let boil slowly to- 
gether. Season with a stick of cinnamon, a 
tablespoonful of sugar, salt and pepper. 
Thicken with a roux or some cornstarch and 
strain. Rice or tapioca, also sago, may be 
added to tomato soup after it is strained. 
Serve plain or with bread cut in dice and 
fried or toasted to a light brown. Sprinkle 
over the soup in bowl or plate. 
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Vegetable Soup. 

Take 2 qts. stock and 2 qts. water; add 2 
eupfuls each of diced carrots, turnips, cab- 
bage and onions. Let boil till nearly tender, 
then add the same amount of diced potatoes 
and celery and let boil till tender. 

Old-Fashioned Bean Soup. 

Soak 1 qt. of beans overnight. Cut some 
earrots and onions in dice, take 1 ham bone, 
1 lb. of salt pork cut in dice and put all to- 
gether in saucepan and fry or saute together 
for 15 minutes. Then take the beans from the 
water. Put in the pot with the sauted vege- 
tables, etc., and add about 3 gal. of stock. 
Let boil slowly till the beans are soft, thicken 
slightly with flour or cornstarch, season to 
taste, adda little chopped parsley and serve. 

English Beef Soup. 

Take 1 Ib. lean beef; cut in dice; add 1 eup- 
ful each of diced onions, carrots, turnips, and 
celery. Fry with butter to a nice brown, add 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring tili brown, 
and dilute with 1 gal. of stock, or half stock 
and half water. Tie in a piece of muslin some 
thyme, bay leaves, allspice, pepper, and a few 
cloves. Let boil for 1 hour and add 1 handful 
of pearl barley and season with salt. When 
the barley is soft remove the spices, add some 
chopped parsley and serve. 

Beef Soup, Family Style, is made like the 
English beef soup without adding any barley. 
Oxtail Soup. 

Put in a saucepan a couple of slices of ham, 
an onion and a carrot sliced, % a eupful of 
butter, and let brown. Then add 4 basting 
spoonfuls of flour and when brown dilute with 
2 qts. of stock or boiling water. Chop 1 or 2 
oxtails in small pieces; put in saucepan with 
drippings or butter, and brown nicely. Then 
add the first part of the stock and let boil 
together slowly skimming all the fat from the 
surface. Let boil or simmer for nearly 2 
hours. Add a cupful of parboiled barley; 
season with Worcestershite sauce and salt and 
pepper. Add the juice of a lemon and a pinch 
of sugar or some sherry and serve, 

Mutton Soup With Barley. 

Make a stock from mutton bones, neck, ete. 
Put on about 6 qts. of water and let boil 
slowly down to 4 qts. Season with an onion, 
some leeks, carrot, and celery, and some 
spices, salt and pepper. Let boil 3 to 4 hours 
and strain. Cut up some lean mutton in small 
dice, add to the stock with a cup of pearl 
barley and let boil for 1 more hour. Skim off 
the fat which arises and serve.. Rice may be 
used instead of barley, also beans or peas. 

Chicken Soups are best made in the lunch 
room from the stock in which the chickens 
are boiled. Skim and strain the stock, which 
may be seasoned before with salt, pepper, 
onions, and celery. 
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Chicken Broth with Rice. 

To 1 gal. of this stock add 2 cups of boiled 
rice. Cut up in dice some of the boiled 
chicken meat and thicken with a little corn- 
starch. Sprinkle over a little chopped pars- 
ley and serve. The flavor of nutmeg or mace 
may be added. This soup is served as chicken 
broth with rice. 

Chicken Giblet Soup. 

Boil the neck, gizzard and heart till tender. 
Cut in small pieces; add the liver cut raw, 
and put in saucepan with some butter. Fry 
to a nice brown. Add some flour to make a 
thickening, about 1 cupful, and dilute with 1 
gal. of stock. Add a few carrots, turnips, and 
onions cut in dice, and let boil till tender. 
Season with salt and pepper and serve. 

Puree of Beans or Peas 

is made by soaking 2 lbs. of peas or beans 
over night. Let boil with 2 qts. water till 
dry. Then add 1 gai. stock, 1 minced onion 
and a ham bone. Let boil for about 2 hours 
till soft, and strain thru a sieve. Season 
with salt and pepper. Serve with bread cut 
in dice fried brown. 

Potato puree may be made like the above 
purees. 

Fish Chowder. 

Make a stock from fish heads and bones. 
Cover with water, add a slice of lemon, bay 
leaves, whole pepper, 2 onions, carrots and 
celery. Let boil slowly for 2 hours and strain. 

Cut % |b. of salt pork and 2 onions in fine 
dice and fry to a nice brown and add to 1 gal. 
of the stock; also 1 doz. potatoes cut in dice. 
When the potatoes are half done add 6 toma- 
toes peeled and cut in slices. Season with 
salt and red pepper and some chopped parsley. 
Last add just a little thickening and some 
boiled fish free from bones; cut in small 
pieces and serve. 

Clam Chowder. 

Wash 3 or 4 doz. clams very clean, put in 
pot and cover with water. Let come to a boil. 
When the clams are open remove from the 
shells and cut in half. Use the clam broth 
and half of fish stock and finish like fish 
chowder. 

Canned clams may be used in place of fresh 
clams. Some chefs add cracker crumbs as a 
thickener; or half milk may be added hot to 
the chowder and given time to boil again be- 
fore serving. 

Brown Sauce, 

Place in a saucepan on the fire 1 cupful of 
butter, or the skimmed fat. from soup or 
stock; slice 1 onion and 1 carrot and a small 
turnip, some slices of lean ham or a ham bone; 
add a bay leaf and some whole peppers. 
Brown well and add 1 eupful of flour. Dilute 
with brown stock made from left-over brown 
meat trimmings, bones of roast beef, and left- 
over soups and gravy; let boil and strain, 
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White Sauce. 

Put a cupful of butter in a saucepan with 
a sliced onion and carrot. Let melt, but do 
not brown. Add salt and white pepper and 1 
cuptul of flour. Make a paste and thin with 
white stock from chicken or veal or clear beef 
stock. Let boil for about 1 hour. Beat the 
yolks of 2 eggs with the juice of 1 lemon; 
stir into the sauce and strain. 

Tomato Sauce. 

Take 2 qts. tomatoes and 2 qts. stock, add 
a ham bone, 2 sliced onions, 2 carrots, some 
spices, 2 bay leaves, and let boil together till 
vegetables are soft. Make a roux with 1 
cupful of flour and some butter or gravy and 
let boil and thicken. Strain, season with 
salt and pepper and a little sugar to taste. 


Piquante Sauce. 

Chop 4 small pickles, 4 shallots, a small 
bunch of parsley, a few capers and olives very 
fine, add 14 cupful of vinegar, and let boil for 
10 minutes. Then add 1 pt. of brown sauce 
and serve. 

Cream Sauce. 

Put 1 cupful of butter in saucepan; let melt 
and stir in a cupful of flour. Stir into a firm 
hot paste and dilute with 1 qt. of milk to 
make a smooth sauce. Let boil 15 minutes, 
season with a little salt and red pepper, strain 
and it is ready to serve. 


Bearnaise Sauce, 

Chop very fine 4 shallots and boil down 
with a little tarragon vinegar. Add to 1 pt. of 
white sauce 6 yolks, and beat into the sauce 3 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and stir on the fire 
till it thickens. Add the sauce to the shallots 
and take off the fire and strain. Season with 
a little chopped parsley and a pinch of red 
pepper. The sauce should be like a mayon- 
naise. 

Mushroom Sauce. 

Add to 1 qt. brown or white sauce a small 
ean of sliced mushrooms; season with a little 
cayenne or Worcestershire sauce, and flavor 
with sherry or lemon juice. Some chefs add 
half tomato sauce to brown sauce. 

Lyonnaise Sauce. 

Take half brown sauce and half tomato 
sauce. Fry onions sliced in rings to a light 
brown in butter, and add to the sauce. Serve 
with pork chops, veal cutlets, etc. 

Parsley Sauce 
is made by chopping parsley very fine, squeeze 
dry in a napkin or towel, and mix with a 
white sauce. 
Caper Sauce. 
For Caper Sauce add capers to white sauce. 
Egg Sauce. 

Chop hard boiled eggs, press or squeeze over 

the juice of 1 lemon and add to a white sauce. 
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Sauce Robert. 

Add 4% cupful of vinegar, some minced 
fried onions and a little mustard to a brown 
sauce. Serve with hamburg steak, pork chops, 
ete. 

Boston Baked Beans. 

Soak the beans over night in cold water. In 
the morning drain and wash them; fill in bean 
jars, about ‘4 full of beans; add a little bak- 
ing soda and season with molasses, pepper and 
salt and a little mustard. Put in a piece of 
salt pork, fill up with water, place a cover on 
top and bake in a slow oven till done, which 
may take from 6 to 12 hours. For the lunch 
room the beans are generally soaked over 
night and set to boil in the morning on a slow 
fire with a piece of salt pork. When done 
add seasoning and put the beans in small in- 
dividual bean cups. Cut the pork in thin 
small pieces. Place a slice on each dish. Dust 
with sugar or dip the pork in sugar, and 
brown nicely in the oven. 

Corned Beef Hash. 

This is one of the popular dishes which most 
everybody likes, and can be placed on the bill 
of fare every day like pork and beans. Some 
places have become famous on account of the 
appetizing and delicate manner in which they 
prepare this dish. No other meats should be 
added with the corned beef, which would 
spoil the character of the dish. Other meats 
may be made into different hash dishes like 
roast beef hash, lamb hash, ete., which can be 
made very appetizing with a characteristic 
flavor of these meats. Some chefs make this 
dish without onions. Others add a finely- 
minced onion or shallot to this hash. 

Kinsley’s Recipe: Melt 2 pats of butter 
and cook with a tablespoonful of chopped 
celery. Prepare the hash, chopping fine in a 
bowl %4 lb. of cold boiled brisket or plate 
corned beef, not too fat, and an equal quan- 
tity of freshly broiled potatoes. Moisten with 
% of a cup of beef stock. Mix thoroly and 
cook over an open fire for 15 minutes. Season 
to taste and serve. A pinch of chopped onions, 
chives, or shallots can be added, but they 
should be cooked with the butter and the 
celery. 

Whitehead’s Recipe: To make a dry hash 
take 1 pressed in cup of minced corned beef, 
4 medium potatoes, 1 lb., % a level teaspoon- 
ful of good black pepper, 1 level teaspoonful 
of salt, 1 oz. fresh butter, 1 spoonful of hot 
water. Trim off all the outside discolored 
meat. Chop fine in wooden bowl, add salt, 
pepper and butter. Steam or boil the pota- 
toes peeled, put them in the meat boiling hot 
and mash together. The hash can be baked 
or not, but it looks better browned and can be 
served hottest in that way. The hash may be 


browned in portions in the frying pan formed 
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in the shape of an omelet. Hash may be 
served with poached eggs or with fried eggs, 
plain, or with toast. 


Beef Hash. 
Take cold cooked beef and cold boiled pota- 
toes, 1 Ib. of each. Chop fine. Put in a 


saucepan a spoonful of drippings or suet and 
2 chopped onions, Cook to a light brown. Add 
the hash, season with salt and pepper, stir 
and cook a little more. Add % a ecupful of 
stock or water. If the hash is wanted brown 
let it stand without stirring till brown on the 
under side, then turn onto a dish in the shape 
of an omelet and serve. 


Lamb Hash. 
Mutton Hash. 
Minced Lamb. 

Take 3% cold mutton, 144 potatoes, chop fine 
and mix with some white sauce; season with 
mace, salt and pepper. Let it not be too dry. 
Serve hot on toast with a poached egg on top. 

Minced Ham, Chicken, Veal, Turkey, may 
be prepared as above or some minced ham or 
tongue may be added to veal or chicken, sea- 
soned with parsley and a little red pepper. It 
may be served on toast with or without 
poached egg or fried egg, or also in a border 
of plain boiled rice without eggs or toast. 
Minced ham is also served with noodles. 
Make plain egg noodles as usual, boil in salt 
water. Make the minced ham like lamb hash, 
with some fried onions added, and serve with 
a border of noodles or mix with the noodles 
and serve. 

Mexican Chili Con Carne. 

The recive is furnished by Mr. H. Castello, 
a well known chef who makes the con earni 
better than others I have tasted. To make 
the dish properly the following goods are re- 
quired, which can be bought in many of the 
good groceries: Chilitomaline, Camena seeds, 
Mexican pepper pods and Mexican beans, 

The chilitomaline resembles dried and pow- 
dered tomatoes. The camena seeds are like 
carraway seeds, but of a different peculiar 
flavor. The pepper pods are large pointed 
pods of red pepper and the beans are of a 
smaller size than red kidney beans. 

To make 1 gallon, soak 6 pepper pods over 
night in 1 gal. water; also 1% lb. of the beans 
in another vessel. In the morning set to boil 
separately till soft. Cut 3 Ibs. of lean beef or 
veal in small dice, grind fine 1% lb. suet and 
put in saucepan and saute with 5 cloves of 
crushed garlic. Then put in the beef or veal; 
add 2 tablespoonfuls of chilitomaline, 1 tea- 
spoonful finely-crushed Camena seeds, season 
with salt and let simmer for 4% hour. Then 
cover with water and let simmer 1 more hour. 
Rub the soft boiled pepper pods thru a sieve 
and add the puree to the meat and let sim- 
mer together, adding the soft beans some time 
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before serving. This is the regular Mexican 
recipe, but Mr. Castello adds as an improve- 
ment with the peppers 1 qt. of tomatoes made 
into a puree, and 3 very finely-chopped onions. 
The beans may be added before serving be- 
cause the con carni keeps better without the 
beans. The con earni is generally served in 
a special not too deep bowl with a few soda 
crackers on another plate. It should be like a 
stew, but have a little more liquid. 


Chicken Croquettes. 

Take the cold meat of chicken and cut in 
very small dice. Make a white sauce with the 
chicken stock with the double quantity of 
flour as given in the recipe, season with mace 
and a few minced mushrooms, salt and pepper, 
and add the minced chicken and let boil down. 
Put in shallow pan or platter and let get cold 
and firm. Form into pyramids or oblong ero- 
quettes. Roll in bread crumbs, dip in beaten 
egg and roll again in crumbs; fry in hot lard. 
Garnish with a sprig of parsley. Serve with 
a cream or mushroom or tomato sauce. 

Chicken Cutlets are made like croquettes 
and shaped in cutlet form, using a piece of 
macaroni to represent the bone, and are served 
like chops, garnished with parsley and with 
the same sauces. 

Turkey or Veal may be made into Cro- 
quettes as for chicken croquettes; also Sweet- 
breads. to which a few mushrooms and shal- 
lots should be added. 


Ham Croquettes. 

Take minced ham and potatoes as for hash, 
add a few yolks of eggs and season to taste. 
Shape, bread and fry like other croquettes. 
Serve with cream sauce, with green peas, or 
mushrooms or tomato sauce. 

Beef Croquettes. 

Make a thick brown sauce, season with 
Worcestershire sauce; make like other cro- 
quettes. Serve like ham croquettes, 


Fish Cutlets, or 
Croquettes of Fish. 

This makes a nice entree for Friday. Left- 
over cold fish picked free from bones. Make a 
thick white sauce from fish stock. Season 
with salt and pepper, some minced onions or 
a clove of garlic and some chopped parsley. 
Cook and let cool. Shape in eutlets or ero- 
quettes; bread and fry. Serve with tomato 
or parsley sauce. These cutlets may be named 
according to the fish used. They may be 
served with a tartar sauce. Take a mayon- 
naise; chop some capers, pickles, olives and 
some parsley fine, and mix. Serve cold. 

Beef a la Mode. 

Take a suitable piece from the hind quarter, 
cut slits thru the meat with a narrow knife 
and foree thin strips of salt pork thru till 
they show on the other side. Put the meat in 
a deep pan. Take % vinegar and \% water, 
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Add a finely-chopped onion, salt, pepper, a 
few cloves and allspice, bay leaves, and a 
Spoonful of dry mustard Let this come to a 
boil in the vinegar and water and then pour 
it over the meat. Turn the meat over in the 
pickle several times and let remain in the 
pickle for about three hours. For 5 to 6 Ibs. 
of beef use about 1 pt. of vinegar and 1% pt. 
of water. Put some slices of salt pork, 3 
sliced onions and carrots in the bottom of a 
deep pan. Tie up the meat with twine; place 
in the pan; pour over the pickle, and fill with 
stock to reach half way up to the meat; add a 
few herbs. Cover and let simmer till tender, 
which will take three to four hours. Wheu 
done strain the stock and thicken it with a 
brown sauce. Serve with braised carrots, 
small browned onions and potatoes; also very 
good with German noodles. Some of the best 
chefs add some sugar, others gingerbread, be- 
fore straining the sauce, which gives a spicy, 
sweet and pleasant flavor to the sauce. 
Hungarian Goulash. 

Take 1 cupful chopped onions; about the 
same of finely-cut bacon and fry to a nice 
brown. Then add 3 Ibs. of beef or veal cut in 
large dice, and season with some paprica or 
red pepper, salt, and a little caraway seed. 
Add a couple of tablespoonfuls of vinegar and 
let braise slowly in a covered pan till tender. 
Add a little flour and thin with stock or 
brown sauce to make plenty of sauce. Let 
stew a little longer and serve. Tomatoes or 

_large diced potatoes may be added to this 
dish. 
Potted Sirloin of Beef. 

Use beef raw 2s for Goulash. Put in a pan 
and braise in the oven till brown. Add a 
couple of cloves of garlic, some finely-chopped 
onions and carrots. When the meat is done 
add flour and brown it. Then add stock to 
make the sauce. Add a little sherry and some 
sliced mushrooms, and serve with braised 
vegetables like the beef a la mode; or serve 
with a spoonful of peas on each side. The 
dish may be made from left-over roast or 
boiled beef or veal, and may be served cov- 
ered as a pie, ete. 


Stewed Beef, Veal, or Mutton. 

Put some suet or fat cut fine in a saucepan 
with 2 or 3 sliced onions and a carrot. Fry 
to a light color, then add 3 or 4 lbs. of meat 
cut in small pieces; season with salt and pep- 
per and fry to a light brown. Then add 3 
tablespoonfuls of flour and brown lightly. Fill 
up with water or stock to cover and let stew 
till nearly tender. Add potatoes cut in slices; 
let boil, and skim off any surplus fat. When 
the potatoes are done, take off and serve. 
Dumplings may be added and boiled in the 
‘stew, or they can be steamed and added to the 
stews when done. 
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For Irish Stew add turnips and onions cut 
in pieces. 

For a brown stew, brown the meat and flour 
to a darker brown and add water or stock. 

For Haricot of Mutton add green peas, or 
lima beans and carrots, and season with a 
little garlic. 

New England Boiled Dinner 
consists of boiled corned beef, boiled lean 
salt pork. A slice of each of the meats is 
served with the following boiled vegetables: 
Carrots, turnips, onions, and potatoes, which 
are boiled in the corn beef stock to give 
flavor. Beets are added also, but should be 
boiled separately in water. 
Boiled Corned Beef and Cabbage. 

Wash and quarter the cabbage; put in 
cheesecloth bag and boil with the corned beef. 

Chicken Fricassee. 
Chicken Pot-Pie. 

Cut chicken in small pieces; cover in sauce- 
pan with boiling water; season with salt and 
pepper. Add 1 or 2 sliced onions or a few 
stalks of celery, salt and pepper. Cover and 
let boil till tender. Make a thickening with 
flour and butter; thin up with chicken stock, 
let boil together a little longer and serve with 
a little parsley sprinkled over. 

The fricassee may be served with sliced 
potatoes and dumplings; and it is also served 
as a pot-pie, in which case some boiled salt 
pork (which may be boiled with the chicken) 
is cut in dice and added to the fricassee with 
the dumplings and potatoes. In some locali-. 
ties, some small tea biscuits are served with 
the pot-pie. The fricassee is also served with- 
out the dumplings. Put in a shallow pan or 
in dishes and cover with a pie erust and bake, 
and a piece of brown crust is served with each 
portion. 

Veal Fricassee, Veal Pot-Pie or Baked Pie 
may be made like the chicken pie or fricassee. 
Chicken Pie. 

Boil chickens, remove the meat from the 
bones and eut in small even pieces. Make a 
sauce from the stock; season with salt, pepper 
and mace or nutmeg, and some finely-chopped 
parsley. Take some cold boiled or fresh 
steamed potatoes, cut in dice; add to the 
chicken and mix with the sauce. Fill into 
the dishes, cover with pie top crust as for 
English apple pie, and bake to a nice brown. 

Veal Pie, and Veal and Chicken Pie are 
made as above. 

Oyster Pie. 

Boil 1 qt. of oysters in their own liquor. Put 

in a saucepan 1 tablespoonful of butter and 2 


‘of flour; stir together, but do not brown. Thin 


up with the strained liquor; add some milk 
and the yolk of 1 egg. Season with salt and 
pepper, mace and lemon juice; fill in dishes 
and bake like chicken pie. Diced boiled pota- 
toes may be added to the filling. 
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Chicken Patties. 

Cut cold boiled chicken meat in dice, Make 
a thick white sauce from half chicken stock 
and half eream or milk. Season with salt and 
pepper and a little celery salt. Add the chick- 
en to the sauce, let cook a little more and fill 
in the patty shells. Serve hot. 

Oyster Patties. 

Cook the oysters by letting them come only 
to a boil; make a white sauce with half milk 
or cream and half oyster liquor. Season with 
salt and pepper and a little lemon juice. Add 
oysters and fill in the shells. Serve hot. 

Calves’ brains, sweetbreads, turkey, lobster, 
shrimp, or fish may be used in connection with 
a cream, white, or brown sauce as a filling for 
patties. Vegetables like fresh mushrooms, as- 
paragus, green peas, etc., in a cream sauce, 
form another variety of fillings. 

Shredded Wheat Patties 
can be quickly made by cutting a square or 
crushing a cavity in the top of a biscuit, and 
removing some of the inside shreds. Heat the 
basket or patty thus made for a moment and 
fill with any of the patty fillings suggested 
above. 

The above fillings used for patties may be 
served on toast. They should be billed as: 

Creamed Chicken on Toast. 
Creamed Oysters on Toast. 
Creamed Sweetbreads on Toast. 
Creamed Codfish on Toast, Etc., Etc. 

Scrambled eggs are also served in connec- 
tion with the above variety of fillings, as 
Scrambled Eggs With Creamed Asparagus, 
Scrambled Eggs and Sweetbreads, Calves’ 
Brains With Scrambled Eggs, etc. They are 
served on toast, and also with both fillings 
divided by croutons of toast in the center. 

The same fillings may be served on toasted 
triscuits, which makes another variety of 
serving. 

VEGETABLES. 

The green vegetables may be. boiled in 
salted water until done and then put in cold 
water. By this method green vegetables 
keep fresh for several days and are used 
afterwards like canned vegetables. 

To avoid waste, vegetables should not be 
served in too large a variety at one time. 

Some vegetables are served as a special 
dish or are served as a garnish with boiled 
or fried meats or fish. 

It is customary in some lunch rooms to 
give a choice of vegetables with the different 
meat dishes served. 

Some vegetables, like boiled, browned, or 
mashed potatoes, are listed on bills of fare 
avery day. 

Green corn on the cob is very popular, and 
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may be kept on the bill every day while in 
season. 


Asparagus. 
Serape and wash the asparagus, tie in 
bunches and trim off the hard ends. Boil 


in salted water till done, which takes from 
twenty to thirty minutes. When done, drain 
and serve with melted butter; or serve on 


‘toast with a cream sauce. 


Another way is to cut the tender parts of 
asparagus in 14 inch pieces, boil till tender, 
drain, and cover with a cream sauce. The 
sance can be made of water in which the 
asparagus has been boiled. Make a roux 
with butter and flour, thin up with the 
water, season with salt and pepper, and pour 
over the asparagus. Serve in vegetable dish 
or on toast. 

Asparagus in Shredded Wheat Baskets. 

Prepare the fresh asparagus as above, or 
use canned asparagus; drain and cut in small 
pieces. Make a sauce as above, using milk 
instead of the water; season with salt and 
paprika pepper, and make a thick rich cream 
sauce to cover the asparagus. Prepare the 
biscuit baskets, cutting out a square in the 
center, and remove part of the shreds. Heat 
the baskets in the oven; fill with the mixture 
and serve hot. 


Flain String Beans. 

Remove the strings from the beans, trim 
off both ends, cut in 1- or 2-inch lengths. 
Put in boiling salted water and boil till 
tender. Drain and season with butter, salt, 
and pepper, and serve. 


String Beans in Cream Sauce. 

Proceed like above. When done drain off 
the water and cover the beans with a cream 
sauce. Let simmer for a few moments and 
serve in a deep vegetable dish. 

Wax Beans or 
Butter Beans, 

These beans are without strings and may 

be prepared and served like string beans. 
Bean Salad. 

Plain boiled string beans or wax beans 
cold, may be served with a French dressing 
on a leaf of lettuce. 

Navy Beans, Plain. 

Soak beans over night in cold water, Drain 
and cover with boiling water; add ham bone 
or some bacon rind, and let boil slowly till 
tender, When using a very hard water a 
pinch of soda should be added. Season with 
salt and pepper and serve as a side dish. 

Baked Beans or 
Pork and Beans. 

In many of the lunch rooms the baked 
beans are prepared like the plain boiled beans: 
and are boiled with a piece of salt pork. When 
the beans are tender they are seasoned with 
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salt and pepper and filled in small individual 
bean pots. A small slice of the salt pork is 
placed on top of each portion. The top is 
then dusted with sugar or brushed over with 
a brown syrup. 

The beans are put in the oven till nicely 
browned and are now ready to serve hot or 
cold. 

Boston Baked Beans. 

Soak the beans over night in cold water; 
in the morning drain, put in pot, and cover 
with boiling water. Parboil till the beans 
shrivel in the skins. Pour off the water, and 
for each quart of soaked beans add 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, 4% a teaspoonful of baking 
soda, 1 teaspoonful of dry mustard, and 2 
tablespoonfuls of molasses; mix well with 
the beans. Fill the bean jars about 4 full of 
the beans, push down in the middle of the 
beans a piece of salt pork, fill up the pots 
with warm water, and put on the cover. Bake 
in a slow oven for eight hours or more. The 
beans should not be allowed to boil dry 
till they are thoroly cooked. 

Kidney Beans, or 
Red Beans. 

Soak the dry beans over night and in the 
morning boil in salted water till tender. 
Drain and simmer in a white or brown sauce; 
or fry some bacon cut in dice to a ght 
brown, put in the beans, season with salt 
and pepper, and toss in the hot fat till well 
heated. Serve as a vegetable. 

Canned kidney beans should be drained 
and washed. Then they may be reheated and 
prepared like the dry beans. 

Lima Beans. 

The fresh beans are boiled in salt water 
till tender; drained, and served with butter, 
salt and pepper; or the beans may be served 
in a cream sauce. 

When using the dried beans soak in cold 
water, boil in salted water till tender, and 
prepare like the fresh beans. 

Canned lima beans are drained and re- 
heated in a cream sauce. 

Beets. 

Put well washed beets in boiling water and 
cook till done. Young beets boil in about 
one hour, old beets as long as four hours. 
When done put in cold water and peel or rub 
off the skin. 

Plain Boiled Beets, 

Cut the peeled beets in slices, small beets 
in quarters, season with salt and pepper and 
a piece of butter. Serve as a vegetable. 

Creamed Beets. 

Prepare as above and simmer in a cream 

sauce for five minutes before serving. 
Eeets in Vinegar. 

Peel and slice boiled beets; season with 

salt, pepper and a little sugar. Cover with 
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a mixture of 8% vinegar and 144 water. Serve 
cold. 
Pickled Beets. 

Leave cold boiled and peeled beets whole. 
Put in jars, season with salt, pepper and 
sugar; add a few cloves and bay leaves and 
cover with vinegar. 

The beets may be kept on hand and can 
be used sliced for salad and also for gar- 
nishing. 

Young Beet Tops, Boiled. 

The tops of young beets are washed and 
boiled tender in salted water. When done 
drain, chop fine, and season with butter, salt 
and pepper. They are served with boiled 
salted meats like beef tongue, corned beef, 
ete. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

Clean and wash in cold water. 
boiling salted water until tender. Drain 
and rinse off in cold water. Put in a sauce 
pan with a little good butter, salt and pepper; 
reheat for ten minutes and serve. 

Brussels Sprouts, Creamed. 

Boil in salted water as in previous recipe; 
drain, season, and cover with a cream sauce. 
Serve. 


Put in 


Cabbage. 

Strip off the outer leaves, cut in quarters, 
eut out the stalks and wash carefully. Boil 
in salted water till done and drain off the 
water. 

To serve plain season with salt, pepper, and 
a little butter. 

To serve in cream, chop the cabbage not 
too fine, season and cover with a cream 
sauce. Serve in a deep vegetable dish. 

Cabbage is served with boiled corned beef, 
salt pork, ham, or beef tongues. Boil meats 
as usual till nearly done, then add the well 
washed and cleaned cabbage and let boil with 
the meats till done. In some kitchens the 
cabbage is placed in a cheesecloth bag and 
boiled in the bag. This method holds the 
leaves together and the cabbage can be easily 
removed from the pot when done. 

Hot Slaw, Plain. 

Shred the washed cabbage very fine, and 
let boil in very little water. When nearly 
done season with butter, salt and pepper, 
and let simmer till done. Serve. 

In place of adding butter, a little fried 
bacon or salt pork cut in dice may be added. 

Another way to cook hot slaw is to fry 
some finely cut onions with salt pork to a 
light brown; then add the shredded cabbage 
and cover with some stock or water and 
let cook till nearly done. Then add a little 
vinegar and sugar and let simmer till done. 

Some chefs add some prepared or dry 
mustard to the previous recipe, leaving out 
the sugar. The hot slaw is served plain as 
a side dish, or also with frankfurt sausage, 
spare ribs, or pork sausage, ete. . 
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Red cabbage is made into hot slaw after 
the same method as the white cabbage. 

White and red cabbage is also served 
washed and finely shredded as a salad. 

When served as Cole Slaw or Cold Slaw it 
is very finely shredded, seasoned with salt, 
pepper, a little sugar, and a pinch of dry 
mustard. Oil and vinegar is then added and 
well mixed. 

Plain finely shredded cabbage with or with- 
out seasoning, is generally served as a side 
dish with fried oysters, and in some places, 
with oyster stew. 


Sour-Krout. 

If the sour-krout is too salty or too sour 
it should be washed and drained; but if with- 
out any bad odor, it will be of much better 
flavor without washing. 

Spare ribs or pork shanks should be boiled 
in the krout till done; this gives the best 
flavor to krout and meats. 

To boil plain, cover the krout with boiling 
water, add a ham bone or a little bacon fat, 
and let boil slowly till tender. When done 
add one or two raw grated peeled potatoes, 
or a little cornstarch, or stir in a little flour. 
Cook till clear, and serve as a side dish, 
or with Frankfurt sausages or boiled pork, 
ete. 


Cauliflower. 

Wash in cold water, separate or leave whole. 
Put in saucepan with boiling water; let boil 
till tender; leave in the slightly salted water 
on the side of the range till ready to serve. 
To serve, dish up in portions, and cover with 
cream sauce. 

Cauliflower Au Gratin. 

Put the boiled cauliflower in individual 
dishes, cover with a cream sauce, grate over 
some Parmesan or American cheese and 
sprinkle over some white bread crumbs. 
Baste with butter. Put the dishes in a pan 
in the oven to brown. , Serve. 

Carrots. 

Carrots are used in many ways in cooking 
as in soups, sauces, for garnishing, and are 
served plain boiled or in combination with 
other vegetables, 


Stewed Carrots, 

Clean and scrape the carrots; cut in slices 
and boil in slightly salted water till tender. 
Drain and reheat in a plain cream sauce; or 
serve seasoned with salt and pepper and a 
little good butter. 


New Carrots and Peas. 

Wash and clean new carrots; cut in fine 
strips, put in sauce pan, cover with boiling 
water, and add a little sugar. When half 
done add the same quantity of fresh shelled 
peas and let simmer together till done. Sea- 
son with salt and some butter. Sprinkle over 
some flour for thickening; then add a little 
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milk or cream, and when done serve with 
some finely chopped parsley sprinkled over. 
Carrots and Lima Beans in Cream. 

Cut the carrots in slices and boil in slightly 
salted water till tender. Boil the beans in a 
separate vessel. When both are tender drain 
and mix both together, cover with a cream 
sauce, let simmer for ten minutes more and 
serve. 

Celery. 

Cut off the green leaves and trim the roots; 
wash with a hard brush in cold water. The 
inner part, which is the most tender, is served 
for a relish. It should be put in iced water 
till crisp and tender. The outer stalks can 
be scraped clean, and may be used for salads 
and soups, or may be cut in about 4-inch 
lengths, tied in bunches, and simmered in 
white or brown sauce till tender. Before 
serving, the strings should be removed. The 
stalks are also cut in small l-inch pieces 
and cooked in a cream sauce. 


Green Celery Tops, Dried. 

In some kitchens the green tops of celery 
are saved to be used for flavoring soups, etce., 
during the time celery is out of season or diffi- 
cult to procure. Tie the tops in bunches and 
dry in a warm place. When dry, crush and 
put in jars or cans for use. 

Celery Roots, or 
Celeriac. 

Trim and wash the roots; boil in salted 
water till tender. Peel and slice, then cover 
with a plain cream sauce or serve plain with 
melted butter. The cold boiled and peeled 
roots sliced and covered with a French dress- 
ing make a very good salad. 

Corn on the Cob. 

Remove the leaves and brush off the silk 

from green corn; trim off the bottom and 


boil in salted water for from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Take from the water and serve. 
Some chefs prefer to add sugar to the water 
instead of salt for boiling the corn; others 
use half milk and water. Serve the corn hot 
with butter. 


Creamed Corn. 

Cut the corn from the ears and stew in 
milk from ten to fifteen minutes. Add some 
flour or cornstarch dissolved in a little cold 
water for thickening. Season to taste, let 
boil till done and serve, 


Corn and Lima Beans, 
Succotash. 

For this dish the corn is prepared as for 
creamed corn; the lima beans are boiled in a 
separate vessel. Both are then put together 
in the proportion of % corn to 4 beans, and 
are cooked a few minutes more. String beans 
cut in small pieces, boiled separately, may 
be made into succotash with corn after the 
same method. 
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These combinations are very popular, and 
at the same time come in very useful to use 
up small quantities of left over corn or beans 
to good advantage. 

Egg Plant. 

Peel the egg plant, cut in half; then cut 
in slices, sprinkle with salt, and let remain 
for some time, well covered. After thirty 
minutes drain and wipe off the salt, roll in 
flour, and dip in beaten egg and milk. Fry 
in hot fat and serve. 

Egg Plant Fried in Batter. 

Prepare a batter with 1 lb. of flour, a pinch 
of baking powder; add 1 egg and mix into 
a thick batter with milk. Add a spoonful of 
melted butter. Prepare the egg plant as 
above; dip the slices in the batter and fry 
in hot fat to a nice brown color. 

Green Onions. 

To serve the young green onions for a 
relish cut off a part of the green tops, trim 
the roots, and peel off the outer skin. Keep 
in ice water and serve cold. 

Boiled Onions, Plain. 

Peel even sized onions and boil in slightly 
salted water till tender. Drain, and serve 
with a little melted butter. 

Onions in Cream. 

Prepare like plain boiled onions. When 
tender and ready to serve cover with a cream 
sauce. 

Large Spanish onions may be boiled sliced 
and served in a cream sauce like the plain 
onions. 

Fried Onions. 

Peel and slice the onions very thin. Fry 
in hot fat till well browned. Serve as a 
garnish for pork chops, steaks, etc. 

Another way to fry onions is to cut large 
onions into slices, lay them in milk and then 
in flour, and fry in hot fat till brown and 
crisp. Or season with salt and pepper, dip 
in a mixture of beaten egg and milk, roll in 
flour, and fry in hot lard. These onions are 
served as a garnish with meats. 

Smothered Onions, 

Peel and cut in very thin slices. Put in 
saucepan with a little butter, and let simmer 
in a covered pan till soft and tender. Serve 
as garniture with pork chops, Hamburg steak, 
ete. 

Oyster Plant. 

Scrape and clean like carrots; drop in cold 
water to which some vinegar has been added. 
Tie in bunches, put in boiling water, and 
when tender drain and serve hot, covered 
with a cream sauce. 

Oyster Plant, Fried. 

Prepare and boil tender as above, then 
dip -in batter, the same as for egg plant. Fry 
to a nice brown and serve. 

Parsnips. 
Peel and scrape, or clean; cut in slices 3 
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to 4 inches long, let boil in salted water till 
tender; drain and serve plain with butter, 
salt, and pepper, or with a cream sauce. 


Fried Parsnips in Batter. 

Prepare and boil till tender. Use the same 
batter as given for egg plant, and fry to a 
nice brown. Another way is to dip the slices 
in beaten egg and milk and roll in flour; then 
fry in hot lard. 


Mashed Parsnips. 

Wash and scrape the parsnips. Cut in pieces 
and boil in salted water till tender. Drain 
and press out the water. Then mash them 
smooth, adding some milk, butter, salt and 
pepper. Serve. 

Boiled Green Peas. 

Shell fresh green peas and put in sauce- 
pan and barely cover with boiling water. Add 
a spoonful of sugar and a little salt when 
almost done. Mix a spoonful of butter and 
flour together and add it to the peas for a 
thickening. Let cook until done. The peas 
may be cooked without adding any flour; 
only the butter. 

For Carrots and Peas, and Lima Beans and 
Peas, see Beans and Carrots. 

Plain Boiled Potatoes. 

Wash and clean the potatoes. Set on the 
fire to boil in hot or cold water and let boil 
until done. Drain off the water and set back 
on the range to dry for a minute before 
serving. Lunch rooms, as a rule, do not 
serve potatoes boiled in the skins. Peeled 
and boiled potatoes- tend more to quick 
service. 

Peeled and Boiled Potatoes. 

Wash and peel the potatoes; select even 
sized potatoes, or cut larger ones in half. 
Boil in slightly salted water till done; drain 
and serve. 

Mashed Potatoes. 

Proceed as for peeled and boiled potatoes. 
Drain and dry and mash with the potato 
masher. Season with salt, add a piece of 
good butter, stir well, and beat in sufficient 
hot milk to make them of the proper con- 
sistency. Plenty of beating makes the pota- 
toes nice and light. They are served in the 
lunch rooms as a side dish, or as a garnish 
with hot meat dishes, roast beef sandwich, 
or hot pork sandwich, ete. 

Baked Potatoes. 

Select large even sized potatoes, wash and 
clean them, cut a small piece off one end. 
This is said to make them bake more mealy 
and dry. Put in baking pan and bake from 


' thirty to forty minutes in not too hot an 


oven. 
Browned Potatoes. 
Boil or steam even sized potatoes till nearly 
done; drain and put in a baking pan; baste 
with drippings and brown nicely in the oven, 
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shaking them frequently and basting again 
till they are browned on both sides. Another 
way is to put the peeled potatoes to bake 
without previous boiling. Baste with drip- 
ping, bake, and brown till done. 

French Fried Potatoes. 

Peel good-sized potatoes, cut lengthwise in 
even strips; fry in hot grease till done. Drain 
and dust lightly with fine salt, Serve as a side 
dish, or for garnishing. 

German Fried or 
Saute Potatoes. 

Take cold boiled potatoes; remove the 
skins, cut in round slices. Put in a shallow 
frying pan with a little hot grease or butter; 
season with salt and pepper and fry to a nice 
brown. Serve on a small platter. Sprinkle a 
little finely-chooped parsley on top. 

Lyonnaise Potatoes. 

Slice cold boiled and peeled potatoes very 
thin; or mince them. Fry some chopped onions 
light brown; add the potatoes and fry to- 
gether to a nice brown. Turn on the platter 
in the shape of an omelet, the brown side up, 
and serve. 

Potatoes au Gratin. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in small dice; mix 
with a good cream sauce well seasoned with 
some grated parmesan cheese. Put in indi- 
vidual dishes. Smooth the tops, sprinkle over 
some bread crumbs and melted butter; set in 
the oven to brown. Serve. 

Creamed Potatoes. 

Peel and eut raw potatoes in large dice. 
Stew in milk or part cream till done; season 
with butter, salt, and a pinch of white pepper. 

Stewed Potatoes. 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in dice as for 
creamed potatoes, cover with a cream sauce 
and reheat for ten minutes. Serve. 

Hashed Potatoes, Browned. 

Mince cold boiled potatoes, season, and fry 
to a nice brown. Serve on oval platter in 
omelet shape like the Lyonnaise potatoes. 

Julienne Potatoes. 

Raw peeled potatoes cut in long thin shreds. 
Fry in deep hot grease to a nice brown, drain 
and dust with fine salt, and serve with finely- 
chopped parsley on top. 

Saratoga Potatoes, or 
Saratoga Chips. 

Raw peeled potatoes cut in very thin shav- 
ings, washed in cold water, drained, and fried 
in hot deep grease till browned. 

New Potatoes, 

Wash and scrape off the thin skin. Wash 
again, then boil in slightly salted water gently 
till done; drain and put back on the range for 
a minute to dry. Serve plain; or serve in a 
cream sauce, 

Sweet Potatoes, Baked. 
Wash and parboil the potatoes, then put in 
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baking pan and bake till done. Or, the pota 
toes may be peeled after being parboiled, put 
in baking pan and baked, basted with drip- 
pings like browned potatoes. 

Fried Sweet Potatoes. 

Parboil, peel, and cut lengthwise in 44-inch 
slices. Fry in hot fat to a nice brown. 

Glacéd Sweet Potatoes. 

Parboil and peel the potatoes. Large pota- 
toes cut in quarters, lengthwise; small ones 
leave whole. Make a syrup of 4 parts of 
sugar and 1 part of water; add a little melted 
butter to the syrup. Arrange the potatoes in 
a baking pan and baste with the syrup. Let 
brown and baste several times till the pota- 
toes are glacéd and brown. 


Mashed Pumpkin. 

Peel and remove the seeds; cut in small 
pieces. Steam or boil till done. Drain well, 
press thru a colander, season with butter, salt 
and nutmeg, and serve as a vegetable. 

Pumpkin is prepared in the same manner to 
be used for pies, with spices and custard 
added. 

Baked Pumpkin. 

Peel and cut the pumpkin in even-sized 
pieces. Put in a baking pan, set in a medium 
hot oven, and baste with drippings. Season 
with salt and pepper and serve one or two 
pieces for each order when done. 

Squash. 

Winter or summer squash may be prepared 

like pumpkin. Served mashed or stewed. 
Spinach. 

Pick the spinach over carefully while dry. 
Remove the stems and wash in several waters. 
Boil in salted water till tender; drain, chop 
not too fine, season with salt, pepper, and 
some good butter, and serve. 

Another way to serve spinach is to chop the 
boiled spinach very fine, season with butter, 
salt, and pepper, put in deep vegetable dish, 
and serve garnished with a quarter of hard 
boiled egg. 

Creamed Spinach. 

Chop very fine as above. Put in saucepan, 
season with butter, salt and pepper; stir for a 
minute, then dust over some flour. Stir again 
and add some cream or milk, and a little 
grated nutmeg. Serve with a slice of hard 
boiled or with a poached egg. 

Stewed Tomatoes. 

Seald and skin tomatoes, remove the hard 
ends and cut up. Stew till tender. Add some 
butter and season with salt, pepper, and sugar 
to taste. A thickening of bread crumbs may 
be added to the tomatoes. 

Fried Tomatoes. 

Cut in thick slices, dip in beaten egg and 
milk. Roll in bread or cracker crumbs seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Put in frying pan and 
fry on both sides with lard or drippings to a 
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nice brown. These tomatoes are very nice if 
served on toast; or they may be served as a 
garniture with fried meats or fish. 

Baked Tomatoes. 

Cut off the ends and take out the center. 
Fill the cavity with a stuffing, put in buttered 
baking pans and bake in a hot oven for from 
20 to 25 minutes. 

The stuffing can be made by soaking some 
bread crumbs in water, then press dry. Take 
the center of the tomatoes, add it to the bread 
erumbs with some finely-mineced onions and 
some fine-cut ham. Season with cayenne pep- 
per, sugar and salt. Put in saucepan on the 
fire and let simmer to reduce some of the mois- 
ture. Fill in the tomatoes, put some melted 
butter over and bake as directed. 

Boiled rice may be substituted for 
bread crumbs. 

Stewed Canned Tomatoes. 

Put the tomatoes in a saucepan; season 
with salt, pepper, and a little sugar. Let come 
to a boil. Add some cornstarch dissolved in 
a little cold water, and let boil for five min- 
utes. Or omit the cornstarch and add some 
white bread crumbs for a thickening. 

Stewed Turnips. 

Peel and cut small turnips in quarters. Boil 
in salted water till tender, drain and serve 
with melted butter. 

Creamed Turnips. 

Proceed as for stewed turnips. When done 
cover with a cream sauce, let simmer for a 
few minutes, and serve. 

Mashed Turnips. 

Peel and cut in small pieces. Boil in slightly 
salted water till tender. Drain and press 
dry; mash and season with butter, salt, and 
pepper. Serve as a vegetable, or for a gar- 
nish, 


the 


Turnip Tops. 

The green tops of young turnips may be 
prepared like beet tops or spinach and served 
as a vegetable, or with boiled salted meats. 

COFFEE MAKING. 

The success of many a lunch room and res- 
taurant is due to the careful attention which 
is paid in these places to the making and 
serving of a good cup of coffee. 

Coffee, to be good, should be made fresh as 
often as possible, because after standing for 
some time it loses much of its flavor. 

It is necessary to be very particular with 
the cleaning of urns, pots, and bags used in 


the coffee making, This, when omitted, or not . 


done thoroly, is often the cause of bad coffee. 

Lunch rooms, as a rule, use from 7 to 8 ozs. 
of ground coffee to 1 gallon of water. Some 
coffee makers use 1 raw egg, shell and all, 
crushed and mixed with the wetted coffee. 
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This is said to clarify the coffee better and to 
give better color. Others use 3 or 4 clean 
erushed egg shells per gallon of water for-the 
same purpose, which is less expensive. 

Coffee Made On the Range. 

To make 1 gallon of good coffee, set 1 gal- 
lon of water to boil. In the meantime put 1%4 
Ib. of medium ground coffee in the well- 
cleaned coffee pot; wet the coffee with a little 
hot water to a paste, add 3 or 4 clean crushed 
egg shells. When the water comes to a boil 
pour it over the coffee in the pot; let boil or 
simmer slowly for 5 minutes. Withdraw, and 
pour about 14 cup of cold water in the pot to 
settle the coffee. Let stand a few minutes 
and pour the coffee into another pot, keep hot, 
but do not let boil any more. The coffee 
standing with the grounds would make it 
bitter. This method is followed in small 
places where there is no urn. 

In other places where there is only one urn, 
which may be heated with gas, gasoline, or - 
steam, the coffee is wetted and placed in bags 
in the urn. The water is heated on the range 
and when boiling is poured over the coffee in 
the urn. The water is percolated thru the 
coffee and drawn off and re-poured several 
times. The urn is kept hot, most of them 
setting in a jacket surrounded with boiling 
water. 

The bags. used for filtering the coffee are 
best made of linen crash or of canton flannel. 
They should be washed and dried after each 
meal, and the pots or urns used should be well 
cleaned and scoured three times a day. 


TEA MAKING. 

Most of the lunch rooms list several kinds 
of tea on the bills of fare. It should always 
be made fresh to order, because it loses all 
of its goodness after standing for over % 
hour. To serve tea properly heat the: pot, 
then put 1 teaspoonful of tea in the pot (or 
use a little less or more if weak or very strong 
tea is ordered), fill up with boiling water and 
serve, 

Mr. James A. MeGuane, an acknowledged 
authority on tea, writing on the subject of the 
many complaints heard of the teas generally 
served in hotels and restaurants, gives five 
reasons for these complaints. 

First: The tea may be bad to begin with. 

Second: The tea may be good, but is 
spoiled in the making. 

Third (and that by no means uncommon): 
Is that the tea is old and has lost its fresh- 
ness and flavor. 

Fourth: The great reason to my mind is 
due to the fact that public places serve the 
wrong kind of tea. 

Fifth: The serving also of a pitcher of hot 
water is essential with every pot of tea, if the 
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caterer is interested in satisfying his patrons. 
(The hot water so the customer may dilute 
the poured tea to suit his taste.) 

‘One of the greatest drawbacks toward 
getting a good cup of tea,’’ Mr. MeGuane 
says, ‘‘is the ignorance or neglect to use fresh 
boiled water. To make a good cup of tea it is 
imperative that the water be fresh to begin 
with. It must be boiling when poured on the 
leaves. If the water is a small part of a de- 
gree from the boiling point when poured on 
the leaves they will come to the top of the 
water and the flavor goes up in the air. If 
the water is boiling, the leaves will go directly 
to the bottom, and the water becomes perme- 
ated with the flavor. 

Ye Tea has three constituents; essen- 
tial oil (which is the flavor), alkaloid theine, 
and tannin. The first two are healthful prop- 
erties; the tannin is the injurious one, par- 
ticularly when taken to excess. When boiling 
water is poured on the leaves, the essential oil 
and theine are the first extracted, and it is 
only after 5 minutes that the tannin com- 
mences to loosen up. So if the liquid is poured 
off the leaves inside of that time, you will get 
all of the good out of the tea and none of the 
bad.’’ 

Iced Tea. 

Mr. MecGuane is also an acknowledged 
authority on the right way to make iced tea. 
He says: ‘‘Use about 14 more of the dry leaf 
than you would when making tea to be served 
hot. Pour on the boiling water and allow to 
steep 5 minutes. (Do not allow it to remain 
longer on the leaves—all the good can be ex- 
tracted in that time.) Pour off and let it cool 
gradually. Never use any artificial means of 
cooling until it is time to be served; then ice 
and lemon may be added. 

‘«When iced tea is to be served, it should 
be made 2 to 3 hours in advance, or time 
enough to allow it gradually to come to the 
temperature. 

“«Tea, when properly made and poured off 
the leaves, will keep perfectly for a couple 
of days, if kept in a moderate temperature. 

““Don’t pour hot tea on ice. If you do, it 
will lose its delicious flavor. 

““Don’t put hot tea in the refrigerator to 
cool. If you do, it will spoil in short order. 

““Yon’t use a cheap tea for iced tea. It is 
poor economy at all times, and particularly 
when you are going to use it iced.’’ 

To serve iced tea, put in a large glass and 
serve with a slice of lemon on the side. 

Iced Coffee. 

Make a strong coffee as usual. Draw off 
and let cool; keep cold and serve in a large 
glass, either black or with a slice of lemon; 
or serve with cream, as ordered. Some lunch 
rooms serve the iced coffee or tea with straws. 
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Coffee Glacé. 

Serve sweetened and iced black coffee witk 
a spoonful of coffee or vanilla ice cream in 
a large glass. 

Coffee Boushea or 
Cafe Carnot. 

To half a glassful of iced and sweetened 
black coffee add half a spoonful of orange 
ice and some claret wine, or a dash of an- 
gostura bitters. Top off with whipped cream 
or vanilla ice cream and serve. 


Coffee Frappé. 

A: To 4 qts. of strong black coffee add 2 
Ibs. of sugar and the juice of 6 lemons. 
Flavor vanilla or rum, or with kirschwasser. 

B: Take 5 pints of strong black coffee, 
3 pints cream, and 2 lbs. sugar. Make the 
frappe by dissolving the sugar in the coffee, 
and add the other ingredients. Pack the mix- 
ture in a porcelain lined ice cream can, or 
in a jar; set in an ice cream tub. Surround 
can or jar with ice and add just a little salt. 
to the ice so the frappé does not freeze hard. 
It should only have a few ice crystals float- 
ing in it when served. 

Chocolate Frappé. 

Take 3 qts. water, 1 qt. cream, 2 lbs. sugar, 
1 lb. powdered cocoa or chocolate; flavor 
vanilla. Make the cocoa into a syrup with 
the sugar and part of the water, then add the 
rest of the water and the eream; also the 
flavor. Pack like coffee frappé. Serve in 
glass with a spoonful of whipped cream on 
top. 

Cocoa. 

To serve cocoa to order, mix one teaspoon- 
ful of the powdered cocoa with a tablespoon- 
ful of boiling water, and mix thoroughly; 
then add boiling milk, or half milk and water. 
Let boil a minute and serve. 


Chocolate. 

Prepare like the cocoa and add about 2 
teaspoonfuls of sugar for each cup. When 
using the unsweetened chocolate, scrape fine 
about one square of a cake, which is an 
ounce. Add to it about the equal weight of 
sugar; put these into a pint of boiling milk 
and water and stir well for a minute or more 
till well dissolved. A few minutes of boiling 
improves the chocolate. All water may be 
used if so desired. 

Both cocoa and chocolate may be made in 
larger quantites after the same recipe and 
kept hot in the bain marie. A great improve- 
ment is to add a little good vanilla extract. 
to the chocolate. 

Chocolate should not be served too sweet, 
because many patrons like it with only a 
very little sugar. 

Chocolate is often served with a spoonful 
of whipped cream on top, or the cream is 
served in a small pitcher on the side, the 
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pitcher half filled with plain cream and a 
teaspoonful of whipped cream on top of the 
plain cream. 

Egg Chocolate. 

For each cup of chocolate take one yolk 
of egg. Prepare the chocolate with water 
as directed in the previous recipe. Beat the 
yolks light in a cup with half the sugar, and 
when the chocolate comes to a boil, pour it 
in the yolks, beating constantly. Return a 
moment to the fire without boiling, stirring 
all the time; then take off and serve. The 
egg chocolate may be flavored with vanilla, 
or with a pinch of cloves or cinnamon. 

Lemonade. 

When lemonade is made to order it is best 
to use a plain syrup instead of using a pow- 
dered or granulated sugar. A plain syrup 
is made by dissolving 12 lbs. sugar in 1 gal- 
lon boiling water, adding a pinch of citric 
acid to prevent granulation. Let the syrup 
eool and put away in bottles. 

A plain lemonade can be made with %4 a 
Jemon and about 1 ounce of this syrup to 14 
pint of iced water. When lemons are very 
high a little diluted citrie acid may be added. 

For a better grade of lemonade add the 
juice of one lemon and one ounce of syrup. 
Fill the glass half with shaved ice. Add 
the syrup and juice; fill with clear water. 
Serve with a slice of lemon or orange or 
cherry on top, and with straws. 

PRESERVING. 

It is important to use only sound, ripe, but 
not over ripe fruit. The best grades of 
fruit may be preserved in a richer syrup for 
table use, while the other grades can be used 
with a lighter syrup for pies, ete. When 
using glass jars they should be tempered and 
sterilized before filling. 

The preserving is done in two ways: Hither 
the fruit is boiled in the syrup for from 
twelve to twenty-five minutes, and then put 
in the heated glasses and closed up air tight; 
or the fruit is put in glasses (peaches, pears 
and quinces already blanched; berries are 
put in in their natural state), the glasses are 
filled with the hot syrup and the cover put on. 

After filling, place in preserving pan or 
canner on a board or grate in water about 
the same temperature as the contents of the 
jars, and bring slowly to a boil. From the 
time it comes to a boil, let boil for from 
twelve to twenty-five minutes, according to 
the ripeness or kind of fruit (berries from 
ten to twelve minutes, also ripe peaches and 
apricots; pears and quinces twenty to twenty- 
five minutes). The water should come up to 
the neck of the glasses. When done, remove 
from the fire and let the water cool down 
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some before removing the jars. 

Do not expose jars to too cold air currents, 
as this may cause breakage. 

The cooking in the closed jars may also 
be done in steam instead of boiling water. 

Pie fruits require less sugar than is gen- 
erally used in the richer preserves, and they 
are often put up without any sugar. For a 
medium sweet preserve use the sugar as in 
the table below. 

For each quart of fruit use: 


SiLaw erties sae oceeas 8 ounces of sugar 
Raspbhernies) secre seaee Geeky GG Gb 
Blueberries eae ee 6- ¢ co bs 
Gooseberricss caeease ae gs Gis AEG 
Gram err CSimenweeiendkieiererars LO y 8 CICS 
Cherries rss. ome cen scgeusn  ceccrs Nsec aCe 
QUINCeS Sr eutcneos wae eae Spe EOS NiO HG 
Gravesite. Ses lee see @ BG BG ue 
Peachesges- vite ees Go GG Be BG 
GN dic amarie ree em RG orteee Sues be 366 
PPAVIMS, Seee-toiieue teon ish an Gite nie Sa BG hs 
NU Dat Diets eek Stee eters TQ GS GE. 308 
(PAMED PLES swetecticeeyM clothes Hy SO ee 80G 
Crab CA pplesiimedcnsci ssc sists Qo ee Wess 


To Preserve Fruit in Water. 

The fruits are bottled, covered with fresh 
boiled water. Then the jars or cans are 
closed air-tight and kept in boiling water, 
or steamed till the heat penetrates and pre- 
serves the fruit. This process sterilizes but 
does not cook the fruit. 

The time to sterilize is given: 

For small fruit with stones; quarts, ten 
minutes; pints, eight minutes. 

For large fruit with stones; quarts, twelve 
minutes; pints, ten minutes. 

For pitted fruits, as pears, half peaches 
and apricots; quarts, eight minutes; pints, six 
minutes. 

Preserving Rhubarb in Cold Water. 

Rhubarb may be kept all winter by simply 
cutting it in pieces and putting it in jars; 
fill jars with fresh cold water and put on 
the covers. This method is used in some large 
bakeries with success. 

JAMS AND JELLIES. 

In making jams and jellies it is best to 
use wide shallow vessels. Steam jacket ket- 
tles are the best to use. In such vessels the 
evaporation proceeds more rapidly, and this 
preserves the flavor of the fruit. 

The jars used should be sterilized and tem- 
pered as for preserving. Let the jelly or jam 
in the jars stay until quite cold before cover- 
ing. If covered while warm moisture con- 
denses between jelly and covers and causes 
formation of mold. Cover the surface with 
strong wax paper or parchment, which should 
be moistened with a weak solution of ben- 
zoate of soda before putting on the cover. 
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Jams are made of crushed small fruits, or 
peeled and crushed or chopped large fruit. 
The larger canning and preserving establish- 
ments pass the fruits thru a large meat chop- 
per having a perforated plate with medium 
sized holes. 

The general rule for jams and jellies is 1 
lb. of fruit to 1 lb. of sugar. But the cost 
may be reduced by replacing a part of the 
sugar with glucose in proportion of 1 Ib. of 
glucose to from 5 to 10 Ibs. of sugar. The 
addition of glucose in large quantities is apt 
to make jams and jellies tough, but a small 
amount of glucose is desirable because it 
prevents the crystallizing of jams or jellies. 

Many of the commercial jams and jellies 
are made less expensive by adding apple pulp 
or apple juice to the more expensive fruits. 
For this purpose the peelings and cores of 
apples, or the entire apples of inferior qual- 
ity are utilized, which are left over from 
eanning the fruit. 

Unripe fruit is better than ripe fruit for 
jelly. Where there is not sufficient acid pres- 
ent in the fruit the factories add some acid 
to make the jellies stand, or ‘‘hold,’’ as it 
is termed. 

These acids are termed coagulants, and are 
made by dissolving 1 Ib. of tartaric acid in 
2 lbs. (1 qt.) of water, or by dissolving 4 
ozs. of tartaric acid and 1 oz. of alum in 2 lbs. 
(1 qt.) of water. These coagulants are used 
in proportion, 4 liquid ozs. of the acid to 10 
Ibs. of hard firm jellies or jams; or 2 ozs. 
for 10 lbs. of jelly for a soft spreading jelly. 

A fruit acid which is used largely for an 
addition to fruit syrups, and may be added 
in making sherbet and fruit ices, is made by 
dissolving 1 lb. of citric acid in 1 pt. of warm 
water. ; 

Jams. 

The method of making the jams is the same 
for all the different fruits. Weigh and crush 
the picked over and cleaned berries; put on 
to boil, add the sugar, and stir constantly 
with a wooden spatula. Boil for about twenty 
minutes, or until it thickens. When it coats 
the spoon or skimmer, or drops in elots from 
the spatula, it is ready. It may also be 
ascertained by dropping some on a very cold 
plate. If it sets soon it is ready. 

Large fruit like apples, peaches, or plums, 
should be peeled, or skinned and stoned, and 
boiled with very little water to a pulp before 
adding sugar, and then cooked till thick. 

When making jellies mash and heat (not 
boil) the berries till the juice runs freely. 
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Then strain thru cheese cloth or flannel bag, 
and for each pint of juice obtained use 1 lb. 
of granulated sugar. Let the juice come to 
a boil before adding the sugar, and it is 
preferable to heat the sugar to accelerate 
the jellying process. Let boil, and remove 
all the scum as it arises. The jelly jells in 
from five to fifteen minutes after the sugar 
is added. The test is the same as for jams. 
When the sugar is first dissolved it will run 
like syrup from the paddle or skimmer. At 
the next stage it will string, and at the next 
it will break from the paddle in drops. At 
this point a drop put on a cold saucer or 
plate should congeal in a moment. A great 
mistake often made in making jelly is that 
it is boiled too much, and that makes it 
ropy like glucose. 

Apple Jelly from peelings and cores, or the 
entire apple, is made by putting the peelings 
or fruit on the fire; cover with water, let 
come to a boil, and let boil for about half 
an hour. Then the juice obtained is filtered 
thru a cheese-cloth without much pressing. 
This liquid is boiled down to % of its vol- 
ume. For each pint of juice thus obtained 
one pound of sugar is added and boiled until 
it jellies, as in the preceding process. If 
required, a small portion of acid may be 
added, or a part of juice of currants, rasp- 
berries, cherries, ete., etc., may be added with 
the appropriate color. 

Pulp expressed from jellies may be used 
for a low grade of jam. 

Grape Jelly. 

Heat and crush the grapes as for berries. 
Strain, and let the juice boil down for fifteen 
to twenty minutes before adding the sugar. 
It will jell quickly by this method. It is 
preferable to put this jelly up in small glasses 
or jars. 

Pure Fruit Juice for Sherbets and Syrups for 
Soda Fountains, 

Heat and filter fruit juices as for jelly. 
Put the hot juice in one-quart champagne 
bottles, seal them, set in hot water, and let 
boil for 45 minutes to sterilize the juice. 

For fruit syrup add to each gallon of 
filtered fruit juice 12 to 15 lbs. of sugar, 
dissolve and gently warm, not over 125 de- 
grees Fahr., stirring till clear. One oz. of 
citric acid may be added, and color to pro- 
duce the desired shade. This keeps in sealed 
bottles or jars without any further sterilizing. 

Crushed fruits for ice creams and soda 
fountains are made similar to jams. 

Berries may be crushed thru a colander. 
Peel and pit peaches and run thru meat or 
vegetable cutter. To each gallon of this add 
8 Ibs. of sugar and 1 oz. of citrie or tar- 
taric acid. Stir and heat in kettle, but do 
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not let boil till the sugar is well dissolved. Fill 
in jars, cover and seal. Put in hot water and 
let boil for fifteen minutes; then remove and 
let cool slowly. 


Syrups for the Soda Fountains. 

These are either the juices of fruits or 
made of an infusion of roots, vegetables, or 
leaves combined with some simple syrups 
for preserving them in liquid form. (For 
simple syrups see chapter on icings and 
cake.) 

The simple syrups are also used for mixing 
drinks at the bar and by adding spirits to 
even parts of syrup, or fruit juices and spir- 
its, all kinds of cordials can be produced. 

When using syrups for the soda fountain 
they may have some dissolved gum arabic 
added, or gelatine may be added in order to 
produce a rich froth. All the fruit syrups 
are made as given in the preceding chapter 
for pure fruit juices and fruit syrups; but 
the ordinary fountain syrups contain about 
1 qt. of fruit syrup and 3 qts. of simple 
syrup, without any gum or gelatine added. 

Lemon Syrup. 

A.—To 1 gal. of simple syrup No. 1 add 
20 drops of oil of lemon and 1 fluid ounce 
of fruit acid, or 1% oz. of citric acid dissolved 
in a little water. Mix well; then add 2 ozs. 
of dissolved gelatine or gum arabic. 

B.—Grate the yellow rind of 12 lemons on 
4 Ibs. of granulated sugar. Rub well into 
the sugar. Mix with the expressed juice; 
warm and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Let stand for 2 hrs., then strain. 

Orange Syrup. 

Add the grated rind and juice of 12 
oranges to 1 gal. of simple syrup. Let stand 
in the warm syrup for 2 hrs., then strain. 

Vanilla Syrup. 

To 1 gal. of simple syrup add 1 oz. vanilla 
extract, and 1 fluid oz. of fruit acid, and 
mix well with some caramel coloring. 

To make caramel place 3 Ibs. of sugar in 
a copper kettle with 1 pt. of water. Let boil 
till it is a black syrup. Add 3 pts. of water, 
let boil, and dissolve. Strain and put away 
for use. 

Chocolate Syrup. 

A.—Soak 1 oz. of gelatine in a little cold 
water. Dissolve 8 ozs. of cocoa or bitter 
chocolate. Add gradually 2 qts. of water, 
then 6 lbs. of sugar. Let boil for five min- 
utes with the dissolved gelatine added. Cool, 
add 1 oz. of vanilla extract, and strain. 

B.—Mix 8 ozs. bitter chocolate with 1 qt. 
of water. Stir on a slow fire. Add 4 lbs. 
sugar, let dissolve and strain. 

: Coffee Extract. 

Mix 1 lb. of a good grade of ground cof- 
fee with half a cup of cold water; cover and 
let stand for 1 hr. Then add 1 qt. of boiling 
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water; let infuse, closely covered, for 1 hour 
and filter. 

Coffee Syrup. 

To make syrup, add from 1 to 2 qts. of 
simple syrup and mix well. To some of the 
coffee syrups 1 oz. of ground chicory is in- 
fused with the coffee, and it may be flavored 
vanilla and a little caramel added. 

Ginger Syrup. 

Add 2 ozs. of ginger extract to 2 qts. sim- 
ple syrup. 

Sarsaparilla Syrup. 

To 2 qts. of simple syrup add 2 ozs. of 
sarsaparilla extract and 6 drops of oil of 
wintergreen. Color with caramel and mix 
well. 

A variety of other syrups are made of 
combinations of the different fruit and ex- 
tract syrups. At the fountains, sherry wine, 
port wine, claret, or liquors, or bitters are 
added. 

LUNCH ROOM ECONOMIES. 

A System of Accounting: In order to 
be economical it is best to have a system of 
accounting. This is necessary in any busi- 
ness, large or small, but must be regulated 
according to the business. Without a proper 
system it is impossible to know where leaks 
occur. To make a profit it is necessary to 
know the cost of production and the selling 
price. In well regulated places a daily cost 
sheet is used for this purpose; in some places 
separate sheets for bread, cakes, ete. 

As all the materials used in a bakery are 
either weighed or measured, there is not 
much difficulty in keeping track of the cost, 
and nearly the same method can be used in 
checking off the meat cooking or kitchen 
part of the lunch room, 

In the first place it is necessary to check 
up the materials as they are issued to the 
bakery or kitchen. For the daily cost sheet 
the different articles or materials used are 
placed in columns on the top of the sheet, 
and along the side the different goods to be 
made. The sheet is filled out by putting 
down the proper amount of material used 
in each mixture in its respective column; 
and the number of cakes or loaves made of 
each mixture. This gives the amount of 
material and how much got out when baked. 

To get the total expense of the lunch 
room, the cost of labor, fuel, rent, ete., could 
be added to the cost of materials used; then 
deducting from this the cash sales, you would 
get the net profit. By this method a man 
without any knowledge of bookkeeping can 
easily determine the operating expense of his 
business. (Illustrations of accounting sys- 
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tems will be found farther on in the book.) 
BREAD ECONOMIES. 

The best and most economical flours for 
breadmaking are milled from strong hard 
spring wheat grown in the Northwest, and 
also from strong hard winter wheat, known 
as Turkey wheat, grown largely in Kansas. 
When using a strong flour the dough can be 
made much slacker, because the hard wheat 
flour tightens up—the dough becomes firmer. 
When a weaker flour is used the dough re- 
quires to be made firmer and slackens— 
becomes softer. For this reason the strong 
flour is the cheapest, because it produces 
more bread. 

It is more economical to use oil instead of 
lard for bread. 

It is economical to bake breads used for 
sandwiches and toast in covered pans, be- 
cause there is less waste. (See breadmaking.) 

All bread edries quickly when cut. For 
this reason the bread should be served fresh- 
ly cut, or at least the cut bread should be 
kept well covered to prevent drying out. 
Good slices, when too dry to serve, may be 
used for such toasts as are served with a 
sauce, or for cream or milk toast, or cut in 
triangles for croutons served as a garnish. 

Broken pieces may serve for dressing, or 
be made into crumbs for breading veal chops 
or cutlets, etc. There are a variety of pud- 
dings in which bread crumbs are used. If 
there is still a surplus, the stale loaves or 
slices left over may be soaked and rubbed 
thru a sieve and mixed into a Boston brown 
bread. Or the bread may be dried and finely 
ground and mixed in the graham bread. 


MEAT ECONOMIES. 

Moderate priced lunch roms are using the 
round of beef for roasting, and the rump 
is cut into steaks and used for ‘other pur- 
poses. But the large majority of these places 
buy the forequarter of beef, which is the 
lowest priced. This part, which consists of 
the chuck, the brisket, the clod, and fore- 
shank, is used for all purposes. The chuck 
is cut largely into steaks. The brisket is 
served plain boiled, or is corned. The clod 
is generally converted into roast beef, while 
the thin ends are trimmed off and made 
into roast beef hash and other dishes. 

Other meats, like roast pork, ete. are 
served with a stuffing or dressing. The thin 
sliced meats are placed on top of the dress- 
ing with plenty of gravy to make a large 
portion. 

The different hashed meats are often served 
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on a large slice of toast. 

When serving veal, or chicken fricassee, 
or pot pies, the dumplings served with the 
dish are made rather large and one or more 
are served with each portion. 

Frying Meats in Batter: There are some 
localities where the patrons look more for 
quantity than for quality. Pork chops, veal 
cutlets, tripe, etce., fried in a thick batter, 
can be made to look three times their size 
when thus prepared. 

Frying in deep grease is more economical. 
It saves grease. Frying on one side and then 
turning over, the upper side, when turned 
over, absorbs more fat; because the part ex- 
posed is kept at a lower temperature, and 
absorbs more fat than the part placed in 
first. Another saving in fat is obtained by 
straining the fat (after frying the articles) 
while warm and liquid, thru a fine sieve or 
cheese cloth. This removes flour dust, crumbs, 
etc., and prevents the fat from becoming 
dark. If this is not done frequently the 
fried goods get full of black specks. 

The Hotel Monthly has advertised an 
economical meat broiler (the Ross Broiler), 
which is very handy for the small places that 
have got no charcoal broiler, or the restaurant 
which does not wish to keep up a charcoal 
fire during slack hours. This broiler fits any 
range or heated surface. It is set on the 
range and may be used like any other broiler. 

A saving may be accomplished by using the 
bake oven for roasting meats, baking hams 
and beans, where it is convenient. 

Chicken Pie as Prepared in Some of the 
Lunch Rooms: One large company which 
operates nearly fifty chair lunch rooms in 
the different cities prepares this dish as 
follows: Full grown chickens, generally old 
fowls, are boiled until done; then cooled and 
the skin removed. <A part of the white meat 
of the breast and a part of the dark meat 
of the legs is cut in slices to be used for 
sandwiches. The rest of the meat is removed 
from the bones and cut in small shreds. The 
shredded meat is divided evenly in oval china 
dishes. The skin is cut fine in the meat 
grinder and sprinkled over the meat in the 
dishes. The stock in which the chickens 
have been boiled is made into a thick sauce 
with flour, and seasoned with salt and pepper, 
and poured over the meat in the dishes, which 
are then covered with a pie crust as usual 
and baked without washing the crust. These 
lunch rooms do not serve the pies in the dish. 
The pies are turned from the dish onto a 
platter with the crust on the bottom, and 
served thus. This method of filling the pies 


with the meat before adding the gravy is 


very practical, as it permits an even dis- 
tribution of the meat. 
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In some other lunch rooms the boiled meat 
is picked off the bones, and with the skin 
put thru a coarse meat chopper and then 
mixed with a cream sauce made from the 
stock. Some of these places cover the pies 
with a rich biseuit crust which contains 
some baking powder. This makes a rather 
thick but light crust. When well baked and 
turned out on the platter, with a little chicken 
meat on top and plenty of gravy, this makes 
quite a large looking portion for ten cents, 
which is the price generally charged in these 
places. 

CAKE MAKING ECONOMIES. 

The high prices of materials have made 
it necessary to use less expensive recipes for 
cakes and pastry, and while everything used 
should be of good, wholesome quality, that 
does not mean that the highest price should 
be paid for the materials used, when the 
goods can be made good without being too 
expensive. 

In England and Germany butter substi- 
tutes (good neutral fats like oleomargarine 
or cottolene, etc.) have been in use for many 
years in the making of cakes and pastry. 
These substitutes contain as much food value, 
and often a larger percentage of fat than 
pure butter, and if they are used in mod- 
eration, with a good flavored butter, they 
will make a better article than using all but- 
ter of an inferior grade, and reduce the cost 
of the mixtures without making an inferior 
product. 

To those who are not familiar with the 
use of these fats a good suggestion is to try 
it in small quantities in conjunction with 
butter, gradually increasing the amount of 
the substitute. 

Sour milk may be used for griddle cakes, 
muffins, gingerbread, tea biscuits, doughnuts, 
and for many other purposes where sweet 
milk is used. The milk should be sour or 
thick enough to contain sufficient lactic acid 
to neutralize the soda; otherwise a small 
addition of cream of tartar should be added 
to the flour. 

The general rule when using sour milk is 
to take one rounded teaspoonful of soda to 
each pint of sour milk, and of course if the 
original recipe calls for baking powder, leave 
out the baking powder. 

Sour cream may be used like sour milk, 
and in recipes where shortening is called for, 
from 1 to 2 ozs. less of shortening may be 
taken; otherwise the mixture will be too 
rich. 

Considerable saving can be effected by 
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buying supplies, like fruits, butter or eggs, 
at the right time. Butter and eggs, if they 
can be bought and stored while the prices 
are low, are two of the principal factors to 
reduce the cost of cakes and pastry. Many 
of the large bakeries buy butter and eggs 
during the spring months and put them in 
cold storage; or the eggs are preserved in 
lime or waterglass pickle. Butter is gener- 
ally cheapest in June, eggs in April and 
May. The prices of both advance greatly in 
November, and keep high until March. (See 
egg preserving.) 

It is necessary to have the right kind of 
flour for cake and pastry. For bread making 
a strong flour, a hard wheat flour strong and 
rich in gluten, is required, because such a 
flour absorbs more moisture, stands more 
fermentation, and makes a larger loaf. In 
making cakes and pastry there is no fer- 
mentation process, consequently a softer flour 
of a lower gluten, a soft winter wheat flour, 
is better adapted. A strong flour would re- 
quire more shortening, make the cakes more 
expensive. 

The different mixtures require different 
kinds of sugar, and for this reason there 
should be several kinds to work with. Gen- 
erally four_kinds are used, granulated sugar, 
standard- powdered sugar, XXXX powdered 
sugar for icing and cakes, and an A sugar, 
or a brown sugar. 

It is necessary to be exact in weighing and 
measuring all of the ingredients used; also 
to be very careful in compounding the mix- 
tures. Many mixtures are spoiled by care- 
less mixing. A certain number of cakes are 
made from a mixture. Instead of filling out 
the ready mixture by guess in the pans, it is 
preferable to weigh each cake in the pans. 
Cakes should not be too strongly flavored, 
and flavorings and spices should be kept 
well corked and covered to prevent loss of 
flavor. It is best to taste the mixtures be- 
fore baking, as the strength of flavor and 
spices frequently varies. 

It is almost impossible to mix some kinds 
of cake or make pastry satisfactorily in a 
hot place. 

A. saving of fuel can be accomplished by 
baking such cakes as require a stronger heat 
first; and afterwards use the oven for heavy 
cake and other goods which require a slacker 
oven. 

It is economical to use the right kind of 
pans and tins or molds, and there are several 
mixing and beating machines, also some food 
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zhoppers and grinders, which can be used 
to cut down the cost of production. 

In some of the smaller places where bak- 
ing is done by women, most of the ingre- 
dients are measured by quart, cups, or 
spoons. Seales are generally absent or are 
hardly ever used. This is the cause of many 
a failure to produce uniform goods. Exact 
weighing and measuring and a knowledge of 
manipulation of materials is the only proper 
method to obtain good results. 

Baking powders differ very much and some 
of them are made up from chemicals which 
are apt to dry out the cakes in baking; while 
they produce the necessary lightness required, 
the cakes do not keep the moisture, they be- 
come quickly dry. These powders are gen- 
erally very low in price, and may be used 
for some mixtures like griddle cakes, ete. 
For soft cakes the material best suited is a 
pure cream of tartar and baking soda. This 
mixture can be made in the proportion of 2 
lbs. of cream of tartar to 1 Ib. of bicarbonate 
of soda (baking soda). This should be finely 
powdered and mixed by passing several times 
thru a fine sieve, and kept in air-tight cans 
for use. About half a pound of cornstarch 
may be added to prevent caking. 

A somewhat cheaper mixture may be made 
by taking 1 lb. of cream of tartar, 4% lb. of 
tartaric acid, 14% lbs. baking soda, and 1 Ib. 
cornstarch. The advantage of using all cream 
of tartar and soda lies in the fact that a 
cake mixture may stay out of the oven for 
a reasonable time without it being in any 
way detrimental to the mixture. The mix- 
tures containing tartaric acid, ete., have to 
be baked as soon as mixed. Otherwise it 
would work out and the cakes become of a 
coarse texture, or drop and become too 
heavy. 

There are a variety of crumb cake mixtures 
given in the cake recipes, ete., in which 
broken cakes, layer cake trimmings, and 
scraps may be used. A surplus may be used 
in ginger bread, spiced muffins, added to 
mince meat, used in plum pudding or in 
Boston brown bread. It is economical to 
make cakes in small quantities (not over 
producing), best to make them fresh every 
day. This saves money and gives the best 
satisfaction. 

Salt Rising Bread. 

This bread is very popular and well liked 
in some localities because it requires no yeast, 
is economical, and more cheaply produced 
than bread made with compressed yeast. 

To make this bread successfully a warm 
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even temperature of from 106 to 110 degrees 
Fahr. must be maintained during the whole 
process. The corn meal used should not be 
kiln dried or sterilized (most mills sterilize 
the corn before grinding). Where it is prac- 
tical grind your own corn in a handmill for 
this purpose, using white corn. 

Take from 5 to 6 ozs. of the meal and 
place in a bowl with a scant 44 teaspoonful 
of baking soda and a pinch of salt. Bring 
to a boil 1% pts. of milk and % pt. of 
water. Add this gradually to the meal, stir- 
ring to avoid lumps. This thin batter forms 
the start. Now set this bowl, well covered, 
on top of the oven or in a pan of warm 
water where a given temperature can be 
maintained. It is best to set this in the 
evening, as it takes about 12 hours to become 
light. When this ferment is light take a 
larger bowl or dish pan; put in 3 qts. of 
water, and sufficient flour to make a thick 
batter, as for pancakes, and add the first 
ferment, beating it well. Have this batter at 
the right temperature and set in the proving 
closet, which should be warm and moist. This 
sponge will be light in about an hour at a 
temperature of 110 degrees Fahr. Then make 
the dough. 

For doughing add 3 qts. of water at the 
same temperature with 5 ozs. of salt and 5 
ozs. of sugar dissolved in it; also 8 ozs. of 
lard or oil. Make a soft dough when using 
a strong bread flour, a firmer dough when 
using winter wheat flour, or a blend of both. 
Let the dough come up only so it shows life. 
Then scale and make it up in the pans. Set. 
in the warm moist prover. Do not give as 
much proof as for yeast raised bread, and 
bake as other bread. A 1 lb. loaf will bake 
in about 20 minutes. 

Some bakers add a couple of boiled and 
mashed potatoes and a little ground ginger 


and brown sugar to the first start. This is 
said to hasten the fermentation. 
To Utilize Left-over Lemon, Orange, or 


Grapefruit Rinds for Cakes, Mincemeats 
and Puddings. 


The left-over peels generally thrown away 
in making ices and sherbets can be used in 
the same manner as the bought candied peels. 
They may be simply kept in a syrup or can- 
died. Much of the imported citron and other 
peels is imported in salt brine. The peel 
is washed in water till the salt is removed 
before it is candied. In a small way the 
left-over peels may be kept in a similar 
method by making the brine with from 12 
to 15 lbs. of salt dissolved in 100 Ibs. of 
water (50 qts.). Put this in a wooden bar- 
rel, or in some large jars. Take the left- 
over peels; scrape out the soft inside and 
drop daily in the prepared brine. They will 
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keep till required for syruping or candying, 
for months. 

To use fresh peel without the brine is an 
easier method if sufficient left-over peels can 
be saved. Put the peels from which the 
juice has been pressed in cold water for three 
days. Change the water every day. Take 
out and scoop out the soft inside pulp. Put 
the peels in water and boil slowly until they 
can be pierced with a straw. Do not boil 
lemon or orange peel together, because lemon 
softens more slowly than orange peel. When 
soft, strain off the water. 

Make a syrup with 1 gal. of fresh water 
and from 10 to 12 lbs. of sugar. Let come 
to a boil; drop in the drained peel and let 
simmer for 15 minutes. Put syrup and peel 
into a large jar and let cool. The next day 
strain off the syrup; let come to a boil; add 
the peel and put back in the jar. This may 
be repeated once or twice more, but two 
boilings are sufficient to make the peel keep 
in the syrup. Put a china plate in the syrup 
on top of the peel to keep it under the syrup. 
Cover and keep in a cool place. 

Syrup left over after the peel is used can 
be reboiled and used over again for the 
same purpose. 

When using the peel kept in brine rinse 
in 4 or 5 waters; drain, and put on the fire 
with fresh cold water and let slowly come 
to a boil. Boil for 15 minutes; drain and 
rinse again in fresh water. Give another 
boil or two until it is free from salt, and 
use it like the fresh peel, boiling it in the 
syrup. If it is desired to keep the peel dry, 
it should have from 3 to 4 boilings, letting 
the peel stand in the syrup about 24 hours 
after each boiling. It should be fairly trans- 
parent by this time. Let the peel stand in 
the last syrup until lukewarm; drain and put 
on wire screens to dry in a warm place. 
When perfectly dry put away for use. 

If you wish to candy the peel drain it free 
from the syrup and let dry on the wires. 
Boil the syrup to the blow or soft ball de- 
gree; about 242 degrees; drop in the peel 
and let boil a minute. Take out the peel 
with a fork, drain on wire grate, then set in 
a warm, dry closet until all the moisture has 
evaporated. 

Baked Ham in Rye Bread Dough. 

Some bakery. lunch rooms bake the hams 
used for sandwiches by wrapping the hams 
in a thin layer of the dough and bake them 
in a slow oven for about 3 hours. This makes 
a well flavored and juicy meat for sandwiches. 


To Sweeten Rancid Butter. 

Wash thoroly in lime water and rinse in 
clear cold water. Dissolve 2 lbs. of unslaked 
lime in 1 gal. of water by putting in earthen 
or wooden vessel. Put on a part of water. 
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Stir with wooden paddle till dissolved. Add 
the rest of the water, let stand and cool. 
Pour off the clear liquid, being careful not 
to take any of the sediment. Lime water 
is harmless to use, but should not be kept 
in metal vessels. 


Tre Bakery Lunch Rooms for Small Towns. 

I pointed out in the opening chapter of 
this book that a lunch room or small res- 
taurant can be made to pay when added to 
a small country hotel. The same may be 
said of running a lunch room in connection 
with a bakery. A correspondent of the 
Bakers’ Helper says the following about this: 

‘‘There is many a small town that will 
not support a restaurant pure and simple— 
or a bakery either, but by combining the two 
they can be made to pay.’’ 

A restaurant or a lunch counter can be 
fitted up at comparatively small additional 
expense; most of the cooking apparatus is 
already there and much of the food used is 
kept in stock. Of course such a place should 
be of the short order variety and carry only 


-a small bill of fare. 


Fresh Egg Test. 

Dr. Harvey Wiley, the government food 
expert, has made public a simple method of 
testing the freshness of eggs. If an egg 
sinks in a solution of 1 oz. of salt to ten 
of water, it is fresh. 

How to Tell the Age of an Egg. 
G, J. Hutchins in “‘ Food and Cookery,’ Landon. 


Placed in the water, the egg, if fresh, will 
remain resting at the bottom of the vessel; 
if not quite fresh, it will rest with the big 


end raised higher than the small end, and 


the higher the big end is raised the older 
is the egg. 

The reason why: As an egg gets older, the 
water contained in the white of the egg 
evaporates, and this causes the empty space 
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at the thick end of every egg to become en- 
larged. The larger that empty space becomes 
the more the egg rises in the water, till in 
course of time it floats. 

Preserving Eggs in Lime Water. 

Take 3 gals. of water, 3 lbs. of lime and 
1% Ibs, of salt. Slack the lime and salt 
with the water and let cool. Pack the eggs 
carefully in the barrel and fill up with the 
solution. Put a top piece of wood over the 
eggs to keep them under pickle. 

To use them place the eggs in a wire bas: 
ket or on a grate and pour cold water over 
to remove the lime. The vat should be kept 
in a cellar or other cool place where a low 
temperature can be maintained. 

Water-Glass Preserved Eggs. 

The water-glass, which can be had from 
the wholesale druggist, is simply mixed with 
water which has been previously boiled and 
cooled to normal temperature in the propor- 
tion of 1 lb. of water-glass to 10 lbs. of 
water. For use the eggs are simply taken 
from the solution by hand and dried before 
using. Eggs thus preserved should be kept 
in a dark, cool place and will last for eight 
months and more. 

Side Lines. 

There are some side lines which may prove 
a source of good profit if handled right. These 
lines depend much on the locality where the 
lunch room is located. In several of the pro- 
hibition districts soda fountains are run in 
connection with the lunch room, where all 
kinds of plain and faney drinks, ice cream 
soda and sundaes, also mineral waters, are 
served and made to pay. The addition of a 
soda fountain also may assist in building 
up an ice cream and catering business. Many 
druggists sell small luncheons as a side line 
to a soda fountain and there is good profit 
in selling soda water. A small fountain can 
be bought for from $150 to $200 in easy 
payments. In connection with the soda a 
small stock of candies may be kept as a 
side line. 

Some of the lunch rooms near railroad 
depots, or in the vicinity of mills or other 
large business places have built up a large 
box-lunch trade. These lunches are put up 
in folding boxes and generally consist of a 
meat or cheese sandwich; some fruit, one 
orange, or a panana, or apple, a slice of cake, 
cookies, or a cream puff, eclair, ete. These 
boxes sell for ten cents, but may be put up 
more elaborately, as desired. Most all of the 
lunch rooms sell also coffee, tea, or milk, in 
pitchers or cans. Small lunches are often 
taken out, and when dishes or knives and 
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forks are taken from the lunch room a de- 
posit is required for these, except where the 
patrons are known. A note should be made 
of all such dishes taken from the room, to 
prevent loss. Other lunch rooms near electric 
lines leading to resorts or picnic grounds ad- 
vertise and put up all kinds of lunches for 
large parties, and keep and rent out lunch 
baskets. These places also keep on hand 
canned meats, condensed milk, sardines, 
pickles, olives, and different kinds of crack- 
ers; also shredded wheat biscuits and tris- 
cuits, ete. 

Some of the best lunch rooms reserve a 
table where they keep on file several of the 
daily papers for the use of their patrons. 
All these schemes aid to increase patronage 
and bring more business. 


Three Recipes for Chop Suey. 

No. 1: By Chef E. L. Barrett: 

1 pig’s heart soaked in salt water for 2 hours. 

1 stalk of white celery cut in half inch 
lengths. 

1 onion sliced. 

1 garlic button mashed. 

6 medium sized Chinese mushrooms soaked 
in cold water for 2 hours. 

4% cup Chinese beans soaked until half ineh 
sprouts on same. 

% cup Chinese sauce (60 cent jug kind). 

4 to 6 Chinese potatoes peeled and sliced. 

% gallon strong chicken broth. 

1 tablespoonful peanut oil. 

2 tablespoons cornstarch. 

1 cup rice washed until there is no starch 
or flour in rice (put on in double boiler 
with just enough water to cook the rice 
so that every grain stands soft, yet solid 
and dry—the rice to be served in sep- 
arate bowl. 

Take a saute pan and brown the garlic 
and pig’s heart (which has been cut as thin 
as chipped beef). Use the peanut oil to two 
parts lard or bacon drippings (which is bet- 
ter). The pork should be well cooked; then 
add the potatoes, onions, celery and bean 
sprouts. Shake all the while. When the 
celery is half cooked add mushrooms, then 
chicken broth. Thicken with cornstarch. Add 
sauce. Serve in bowl. 

The chicken broth should be well seasoned 
with carrots, celery, bay-leaf and salt and 
red pepper. 

This is a recipe that the Chinaman holds as 
a great secret, and very few cooks except 
Chinamen know it. The Chinese sauce, beans 
and potatoes can be had at the Chinese stores 
on Clark street. The mushrooms and beans 
are dried. The potatoes look very much like 
the root of the curl leaf plant. 
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* * *¥ 


Replying to enquiry as to whether 
he got his recipe from a Chinaman direct, 
Mr. Barrett said: ‘‘No Chinaman would 
give the correct way. I first ate chop suey 
in Hong Kong. I tried to get the recipe 
there, but failed. From the Chinese mer- 
chants I found out part of the ingredients 
that cooks bought to use in chop suey. Be- 
coming a chop suey fiend, so to speak, I ate 
and cooked the dish for six years and then 
there was something lacking. Near 460 State 
street is a Chinese restaurant, the best in 
Chicago. Sam, the day cook and proprietor, 
is the best cook in Chicago, so far as chop 
suey, Youck-a-man and other Chinese dishes 
go. On Clark street, near Van Buren, in 
basement, is a Chinese merchant whose name 
is Tong. He keeps and sells these goods I 
speak of. I make the same chop suey that 
Sam does, and always keep a supply of the 
sauce. There is another sauce that is not 
quite so salty, to serve on the side with suey. 

No. 2: By Chef R. Greenfield: ‘‘I worked 
in a hotel where I had Chinese assistants, 
and the following is the way in which it was 
made: Giblets, livers, sliced onions, small 
strips of pork, Chinese mushrooms, parsley 
and buck-hup (the latter article you cannot 
get at present, as it is out of season; it is 
imported from China and in winter may be 
gotten from a Chinaman). Saute the giblets, 
livers, onions, and pork together. When 
three parts cooked take out of the pan and 
make gravy from the sauce in the pan.’’ 

% * * 

No. 3: By Steward Geo. A. Cheney: ‘‘I 
don’t know as you would be able to get the 
kim jim in the East. It is a vegetable sim- 
ilar to the vanilla bean in looks, but tastes 
like our mushroom. The gizzards are also cut 
in a peculiar manner; first cut in two, then 
scored from the top, the same as you would 
a fresh ham, only deeper, almost through. 
The following recipe is by Charley Lim 
Ying: ‘Two dozen chicken gizzards, 2 heads 
of celery, 4 ounces kim jim, 2 good sized 
onions, salt and pepper to season. First score 
the gizzards nearly thru from the top; soak 
the kim jim for twenty minutes, then mince 
fine with the diced celery and the onions. 
Boil the gizzards until nearly done, then 
saute all in chicken fat till done. Season and 
serve hot with boiled rice.’’ 

Tamales, 

This recipe for tamales is from that author- 
ity on Southern dishes, The Creole Cook Book: 

One tender young chicken, 1 cup of boiled 
Trish potatoes, 1 large onion, 1 clove of garlic, 
2 sprigs of parsley, 1 bay leaf, 1 sprig of 
thyme, 1 spoon of butter, 1 cup of cracker 

erumbs, salt and chili pepper to taste, a 
good dash of cayenne. 
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Boil a young chicken until the meat can 
be picked off the bones. Then chop up very 
fine. Mince the onion, clove of garlic, thyme, 
bay leaf and parsley, very fine. Put the 
onion and butter into a saucepan and let 
brown slightly, and add the minced garlic, 
thyme, parsley and bay leaf. Add the chicken 
immediately and one cup of mashed potatoes 
and grated cracker crumbs. Stir well, and 
season to taste with salt and chili pepper. 
Add a good dash of cayenne, for this is a 
very hot dish. Mix all well by stirring and 
let all cook for five minutes. Have ready a 
pot of boiling water and about a dozen nice, 
clean cornshuck leaves. Cut the leaves into 
nice oblong shapes, and divide the chicken 
mixture into equal parts. Roll each of these 
parts into a corn leaf and tie, and immerse 
in boiling water for five minutes. Then drain 
off the water, arrange the husks nicely on a 
dish and send to the table hot, serving just 
before the meal begins as an appetizer. This 
is a famous Mexican-Creole hors-d’oeuvre. 
Tamales are also eaten hot for supper or 
luncheon. 

Scrapple. 

The following recipe for scrapple is from 
Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia: 

Scrapple: This is a Pennsylvania dish and 
deserves to be better known; for when well 
made it is an excellent substitute for meat 
at breakfast. To make, procure a young pig’s 
head, perfectly fresh, weighing 5 or 6 pounds 
(get the butcher to take out the eyes and 
teeth); cut off the ears in order to clean 
them well inside; put the head and ears into 
2% gallons of cold water, and let it boil till 
the bones can be easily separated from the 
meat; then take it out, chop the meat very 
fine, put it back into the liquor in which it 
was boiled, and season moderately with salt, 
pepper, sage, thyme and sweet marjoram, 
then take equal parts of buekwheat and In- 
dian meal and stir them in until the com- 
pound is about the consistency of mush; lift 
it off the fire while thickening to keep it 
from being lumpy; then let it boil for about 
fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring to prevent 
burning. Turn it into pans to cool and keep 
it in a cool place; it will keep several weeks 


in cold weather. When wanted cut it into 
thin slices and fry to a crisp brown. 
Potatoes O’Brien. 
Recipe by Chef E. A. Coleman: Cold 


boiled potatoes hashed fine, cover with cream, 
little -butter, salt and cut little chives fine 
and diced pimento peppers. Put on stove 
and cook till they thicken. It is the peppers 
that gives the flavor to them. 
Dried Beef Dishes. 

Mr. William W. Tilley of Tilley & Co., ca- 
terers, Neweastle upon Tyne, England, in a 
letter to the Hotel Monthly wrote: ‘‘When I 
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was in your country last April I had some 
frizzled beef and eggs at a restaurant. I also 
saw the same cut in extremely thin slices and 
it was very enjoyable. Can you obtain for me 
the method of preparing this beef?’’ 

* * * 


In reply the editor sent Mr. Tilley the fol- 
lowing extracts from culinary authorities: 

DRIED BEEF—Beef preserved by salting 
and drying, usually in smoke.—Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

TO SMOKE BEEF—In cool weather hang 
up the beef for three or four days till it is 
tender, but take care that it does not begin t® 
spoil; then cure in pickle as in corned beef, 
adding a little pepper and allspice; afterwards 
roll it tightly in a cloth and hang for a fort- 
night or three weeks in the chimney place or 
over a smouldering wood fire. The lower part 
of the thigh is the best piece for this purp se; 
and it will keep for a long time——Goodholme’s 
Domestic Cyclopedia. 

SMOKED BEEF—Cut the beef into very 
thin slices and serve with sprigs of parsley 
around.—Ranhofer’s Epicurean. 

FRIZZLE—To cause to curl up or become 
crisp over a fire; as, to frizzle bacon or dried 
beef.—Standard Dictionary. 

FRIZZLED BEEF—To every cupful of 
smoked beef cut in thin shavings, take one 
tablespoonful of hot butter, one cupful of 
scalded cream and one well beaten egg. Put 
the beef in a saucepan, pour one cupful of 
boiling water over it and let it stand on the 
back of the stove for ten minutes. Drain, add 
the butter, and as soon as the beef is frizzled 
or curled up add the cream and the egg. The 
egg should be well beaten and the cream poured 
over it. Season to taste with salt and pepper 
and serve at once.—Table Talk’s Cook Book. 

CHIPPED BEEF IN CREAM—Shave the 
dried beef extremely thin with a plane or sharp 
knife and parboil it in water; while it 
is in preparation, make a cupful of cream 
sauce; beat in a small lump of butter addi- 
tional, then drain the water from the beef and 
pour the sauce over it instead—Whitehead’s 
Cooking for Profit. 

SMOKED BEEF A LA CREME—Take one 
pound of very finely minced smoked beef, put it 
in a stew-pan with half an ounce of butter, 
cook for two minutes, and moisten slightly 
with half a cupful of cream, adding two tea- 
spoonfuls of bechamel, and serve as soon as it 
boils. (Do not salt it.)—Filippini’s The Table. 


DRIED BEEF WITH CREAM—Chip the 
beef thin and fine with a knife or the potato 
slicer; measure a pint without pressing; cover 
with cold water; heat slowly and if very salt 
let it simmer a moment; drain off the water, 
add a gill of rich cream and season with pep- 
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per. Lacking cream, use milk with one panes 
of butter and a teaspoonful of flour. Served 
on split crackers or toast it requires more 
dressing. —Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia. 

SMOKED ROUND TOP OF BEEF WITH 
CREAM—Cut up as finely as possible one-half 
pound of smoked beef taken from a piece of 
the round top; set in a saacepan on the fire 
with cold water; at the first boil drain off all 
the water, but should the meat still be too 
salty, then set it in boiling water, and drain 
it well a few moments after. Put the well 
drained meat into another saucepan, with the 
addition of some cream, let simmer for a few 
minutes, then thicken it with a little fecula or 
cornstarch, diluted in cold water or milk. Cook 
again for a few moments, season with salt, a 
dash of cayenne pepper, and finish with a little 
fresh butter. To thicken smoked beef with 
cream a little bechamel sauce may be used in- 
stead of fecula.—Ranhofer’s Epicurean. 

OMELET STUFFED WITH CHIPPED 
BEEF IN CREAM—The Epicurean recipe 
above given (smoked round top of beef with 
cream) rolled in the omelet.—Denouvilliez. 

CHIPPED BEEF WITH SCRAMBLED 
EGGS —Three eggs and a small pitcher of 
cream scrambled. Mix with a cupful of boiled 
chipped beef which has been drained.—De- 
nouvilliez. 

Some Yellowstone Park Hotels Economies. 

Sour Milk: In event of surplus of sour milk 
or cream, utilize as follows: Make into ‘‘Cot- 
tage Cheese’’ and serve with a small quantity 
of jelly. The following recipe will be found 
very satisfactory in preparing same if you do 
not know a better one: 

Recipe for Cottage Cheese: Let milk get 
thicker, then set on stove to get warm—not 
hot. Then drain through cheese cloths until 
dry. Season to taste. 

Formulas for Making Soap with Caustic Soda. 

%4 lb. soda. 

1 pt. water, good full measure. 

Mix and let it cool off. 

Strain off black grease. 

Take 4%4 lbs. grease. 

Pour slowly into soda, stirring constantly. 

Pour into pans thickness wanted. 

Let stand until set. 

Formula for Making Soap with Lye. 

1 5-gal. can of grease, strained; have at a 
temperature of 70 to 80 degrees. 

5 eans of lye. Put the lye on ice a few 
hours before using and have it as cold as 
possible. 

2% gals. of water. Stir well. 

When it begins to get pretty thick, pour 
into a large roasting pan. Let it get cold. 

Use caustic soda, if you have it, instead of 
lye for making soap. 

(These formulas apply te the water con- 
ditions of the Park.) 
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Chart |. Milk and Milk Products. 
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Charts Prepared Under the Direc- 


Unique Presentation in a Series of 
tion of the U. S. Dep 


artment of Agriculture. 


Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food. 
From The Hotel Monthly, Chicago, December, 1910. 


The government of the United States, thru the 
Department of Agriculture, is doing a wonderful 
work in conserving the health and wealth of the 
nation: The Department of Agriculture, thru its 
experiment stations, and in other ways, is making 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 


fore. It is educating the people in the knowledge 


of the soil and its productivity; in the knowledge 
of sowing, growing, gathering, and storing all 
manner of foods; a knowledge of the breeding of 
animals; a knowledge of ways and means of fight- 
ing parasites of every description that prey upon 
soil and vegetation and foods; instruction in 
the making of roads to move the produce of the 
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Chart 2. Eggs and Cheese. 
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earth; a knowledge of all manner of things that 
conduce to material welfare, and which is bring- 
ing about the much desired condition of country 
life as preferable to congested habitation in large 
cities 

Supplementing this work is that of paramount 
importance, the functions and uses of food, the 
constituents of food, and the use of food in the body. 
Here is that which all should know; the value of 
the different foods for the building up of the 
healthy body, supplying to the human frame energy 
in the forms of heat and muscular power, and 
keeping the body in repair. 

Given a sound body directed by a healthy mind, 
makes for that most complete of all education 
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» Know thyself; and the race of man in this 
country, taking advantage of the services of the 
government in this respect, is sure to improve. 

These remarks are called forth upon receip: 
from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
of a series of fifteen charts illustrating the com- 
position of food materials. Each of these charts 
is 18 by 24 inches, and done in colors. 

The editor of THz Horr MonTHLy saw so 
much of general educational value in these charts 
that we asked permission of the Department of 
Agriculture to reproduce them in condensed form. 

The permission was granted. 

In the reproduction the scale is reduced to one 
sixteenth the area of the charts. The color scheme 
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is substituted in the reproduction by markings to 
illustrate the protein, fat, carbohydrates, ash, and 
water constituents. 

The black square in the right hand corner in 
each large chart is one square inch. The repro- 
duction brings this to % square inch, and the 
change from ‘‘1” to ‘ly’ alongside this black 
square is the only change made in the reproduc- 
tions, other than substituting markings for colors. 

= * * * 

Supplementary to these charts, we have re- 
ceived Farmers’ Bulletin No. 142: Principles of 
Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food, (corrected 
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to April 20, 1910) by W. O. Atwater, PhD., special 
agent in charge of nutrition investigations, office 
of experiment stations. 

This pamphlet of 48 pages contains more use- 
ful information relating to man’s physical welfare 
than has ever before been presented in so com- 
pact, readable, and understandable aform. * * 
In addition to the chapters reproduced in the 
following pages the pamphlet is illustrated with 
tables and diagrams. A most valuable feature is a 
table showing the average composition of common 
American food products, of which nearly two 
hundred are listed; and twenty-five of these are 
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Chart 4. Fish, Fish Products, and Oysters. 
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pictured in a diagram showing, by markings, the 
digestible nutrients, indigestible nutrients, non 
nutrients, and fuel value. Also there is a dia- 
gram showing the pecuniary economy of food 
based on the amounts of nutritive ingredients ob- 
tained in different food materials for ten cents. 


PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION AND NUTRI- 
TIVE VALUE OF FOOD, 

Introduction—The problem of proper nutrition 
has always been of great importance, yet 
scientific study of this subject is comparatively 
recent. Food investigations have been carried 
on in Europe for some three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and for a less time in the United States. 


Water: 73. 
Protein:1 8. 


Fuet vALue: 
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In recent years the development of this subject 
has been very rapid; a large number of investi- 
gations have been carried on under the auspices 
of this department, the agricultural experiment 
stations, and various educational institutions, 
and many facts of interest and importance have 
been learned. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
summarize this information, and, so far as pos- 
sible, to interpret the results in such a way as 
to show their practical application. 

Constant use has made us so familiar with 
our ordinary foods that we seldom realize how 
complicated they are; yet a thorough under- 
standing of them takes us far, not only into 
chemistry, but into physics and physiology as 
well. 
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Chart 5. Butter and other Fat-Yielding Foods. 
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Chemical Composition of the Body and of Food 
—The chemical substances of which the body is 
composed are very similar to those of the foods 
‘which nourish it. They are made up of the 
same chemical elements, and hence the two may 
be discussed together. From fifteen to twenty 
elements are found, among the most abundant 
of which are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, 
calcium, phosphorus and sulphur. The elements 
are so combined as to form a great variety of 
compounds in both body and food. The most 
important kinds of compounds in the body and in 
foods are protein, fats, carbohydrates, mineral 
matter and water. The functions of these com- 
pounds in the food are to build and repair the 
various tissues of the body and to supply it with 
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heat and muscular energy. 

Water—Water is one of the most abundant of 
these compounds. It forms over 60 per cent of 
the weight of the body of the average man, be- 
ing a component part of all the tissues. It is 
thus an important constituent of our food, 
though it can not be burned, and hence does not 
yield energy to the body. 

Mineral Matter or Ash—Other food ingredients 


‘which yield little or no energy and are yet in- 


dispensable to the body are the mineral matters, 
They form only 5 or 6 per cent of the body by 
weight, and are found chiefly in the bones and 
teeth, but are present also in the other tissues 
and in solution in the various fluids. When food 
or body material is burned the mineral constitu- 
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ents remain as ash. Phosphate of lime, or cal- 
cium phosphate, is the mineral basis of bone. 
Numerous compounds of potassium, sodium, 
magnesium and iron are found in the body and 
are necessary to life. 

The remaining nutritive materials are organic 
compounds, so called because they occur prin- 
cipally in the organic, i. e., the animal and 
vegetable world. They all contain carbon, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, in varying proportions. Some 
also contain nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, or 
other elements. Those occurring in the body 
and in food are divided into three principal 
groups—protein, fats and carbohydrates. 

Protein—This term includes the principal 
nitrogenous compounds. Protein is familiar to 


us in the lean and gristle of meat, the white of 
eggs, the gluten of wheat, ete. It forms about 
18 per cent, by weight, of the body of the aver- 
age man. Protein compounds may be subdivided 
into albuminoids, gelatinoids and extractives. 
The first group, the albuminoids, include sub- 
stances similar to the white of egg, the lean of 
meat (myosin), the curd of milk (casein), and 
the gluten of wheat. The second group, the 
gelatinoids, occur principally in the connective 
tissues, such as the collagen of the tendons and 
skin and the ossein of bone. 

The albuminoids and gelatinoids, classed to- 
gether as proteids, are most important constitu- 
ents of our food. They make the basis of bone, 
muscle and other tissues, and are essential to 
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Chart 7. Bread and other Cereal Foods. 
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the body structure. They are also used as 
fuel—that is, they are burned in the body to 
yield energy—and they are to some extent 
transformed into fat and stored in the body, 
but these are their less important uses. The 
protein compounds are most abundant in some 
of the animal foods, as lean meat, though the 
cereals contain them in considerable, and peas 
and beans in large, proportions. The gelatinoids 
are less valuable than the albuminoids for nutri- 
ment. 

The third class, the so-called extractives, are 
included with the protein compounds because 
they contain nitrogen, but they differ greatly 
from the albuminoids and gelatinoids. They are 
the principal ingredients of meat extracts, beef 
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tea, etc. They are believed to neither build 
tissue nor furnish energy, but to act as stimu- 
lants and appetizers. The craving which some 
persons have for meat is perhaps due in part 
to a desire for these extractives. The nitro- 
genous compounds of potatoes and other vege- 
table foods contain more or less of so-called 
amids, like asparagin, which are analogous to 
the extractives of meat, and like them can not 
‘build tissue, and hence have an inferior nutri- 
tive value. 

Fats—Fats occur chiefly in animal foods, as 
meats, fish, butter etc. They are also abundant 
in some vegetable products, such as olives and 
cotton seed, from which they are expressed as 
oil, and occur in considerable quantities in some 
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cereals, notably oatmeal and maize (whole ker- 
nel), and in various nuts. In our bodies and 
those of animals fats occur in masses under the 
skin and other localities, and in minute particles 
scattered through the various tissues. The 
amount of fat in the body varies greatly with 
food, exercise, age and other conditions. When 
more food is taken than is necessary for imme- 
diate use part of the surplus may be stored in 
the body. The protein and fat of food may thus 
become body protein and body fat; sugar and 
starch of food are changed to fat in the body 
and stored as such. When the food supply is 
short this reserve material is drawn upon for 
Supplementary fuel. Fat forms about 15 per 
cent, by weight, of the body of an average man. 


a sh:0.2 


1520 cacories PER PouND 


Well-fed or overfed people with little muscular 
exercise often grow fat, but the tendency to fat- 
ness or leanness is more or less a question of 
personal idiosyncrasy or some other little under- 
stood factor, and not decided by food and exer- 
cise alone. 


Carbohydrates—These include such compounds 
as starches, different kinds of sugar, and the 
fiber of plants or cellulose. They are found 
chiefly in the vegetable foods, like cereal grains 
and potatoes; milk, however, contains consider- 
able amounts of milk sugar, which is a carbo- 
hydrate. The carbohydrates form only a very 
small proportion of the body tissues—less than 
1 per cent. Starches and sugars, which are very 
abundant in ordinary food materials, are im- 
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portant food ingredients, because they form an 
abundant source of energy and are easily di- 
gested. They may be and often are transformed 
into fat in the body. 

Refuse—Food, as we buy it at the market or 
even as it is served on the table, contains more 
or less of materials which we can not or do not 
eat, and which would have little or no nutritive 
value if we did eat them; such, for instance, as 
the bones of meat and fish, the shells of eggs, 
and the skins and seeds of fruits and vegetables. 
In discussing the chemical composition of foods 
such portions are usually counted as refuse, but 
they make an important item when we consider 
the actual cost of the nutrients of food. The 
materials grouped together as refuse contain, in 


‘refuse because the flavor is objectionable. 
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part, the same ingredients as the edible portion, 
though usually in very different proportions. 
Thus bones are largely mineral matter, with 
some fat and protein; eggshells are almost en- 
tirely mineral matter: bran of wheat has a high 
content of fiber or woody material. Generally 
speaking, vegetable refuse is characterized by a 
high content of these latter constituents. In 
some cases material which is edible is classed as 
Thus 
peach and plum pits are too highly flavored to 
be agreeable if eaten in quantity, and are com- 
monly thought to be actually injurious. 

Value of Food for Supplying Energy—Heat 


and muscular power are forms of force or 
energy. The energy latent in the food is de- 
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veloped as the food is consumed in the body. 
The process is more or less akin to that which 
takes place when coal is burned in the furnace 
of the locomotive. For the burning of the food 
in the body or the coal in the furnace, air is 
used to supply oxygen. When the fuel is oxi- 
dized, be it meat or wood, bread or coal, the 
latent energy becomes active, or, in technical 
language, the potential energy becomes kinetic; 
it is transformed into power and heat. As va- 
rious kinds of coal differ in the amount of heat 
given off per ton, so various kinds of food and 
food ingredients give off different amounts of 
energy; that is, have different values as fuel in 
the body. 


Preparation of Food—Cooking—The cooking of 


500 catories 


PER POUND 


food has much to do with its nutritive value. 
Many articles which, owing to their mechanical 
condition or other cause, are quite unfit for 
nourishment when raw are very nutritious when 
cooked. It is also a matter of common expe- 
rience that a well-cooked food is wholesome and 
appetizing, while the same material badly cooked 
is unpalatable. There are three chief purposes 
of cooking. The first is to change the mechan- 
ical condition so that the digestive juices can 
act upon the food more freely. Heating often 
changes the structure of food materials very 
materially, so that they are more easily chewed 
and more easily and thoroughly digested. The 
second is to make it more appetizing by improy- 
ing the appearance or flavor, or both. Food 
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which is attractive to the taste quickens the 
flow of saliva and other digestive juices, and 
thus digestion is aided. The third is to kill by 
heat any disease germs, parasites, or other dan- 
gerous organisms it may contain. This is often 
a very important matter, and applies to both 
animal and vegetable foods. 

The cooking of meats develops the pleasing 
taste and odor of extractives and that due to 
the browned fat and tissues and softens and 
loosens the protein (gelatinoids) of the connec- 
tive tissues, and thus makes the meat more ten- 
der. Extreme heat, however, tends to coagulate 
and harden the albuminoids of the lean portions, 
and also weakens the flavor of extractives. If 
the heating is carried too far a burned or 
charred product of bad flavor results. 

Meats lose weight in cooking. A small part 
of this is due to escape of meat juices and fat, 
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put the chief part of the material lost is simply 
water. The nutritive value of a meat soup de- 
pends upon the substances which are dissolved 
out of the meat, bones and gristle by the water. 
In ordinary meat broth these consist almost 
wholly of extractives and salts, which are very 
agreeable and often most useful as stimulants, 
but have little or no value as actual nutriment, 
since they neither build tissue nor yield energy. 
The principles which underlie the cooking of 
fish are essentially the same as with meats. 

In many vegetables the valuable carbo- 
hydrates, chiefly microscopic starch grains, are 
contained in tiny cells with thick walls on which 
the digestive juices have little effect. The heat 
of cooking, especially with the aid of water, rup- 
tures these walls and also makes the starch 
more soluble. The heat also caramelizes a por- 
tion of the carbohydrates and produces agree- 
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able flavors in this and other ways. 

In breads, cakes, pastry and other foods pre- 
pared from flour, the aim is to make a palatable 
and lighter porous substance more easily 
broken up in tne alimentary canal than the raw 
materials could be. Sometimes this is accom- 
plished simply by means of water and heat. 
The heat changes part of the water in the 
dough into steam, which, in trying to escape, 
forces the particles of dough apart. The pro- 
tein (gluten) of the flour stiffens about the tiny 
bubbles thus formed and the mass remains por- 
ous even after the steam has escaped. More 
often, however, other things are used to “raise” 
the dough—such as yeast and baking powder. 
The baking powder gives off the gas carbon 
dioxid and the yeast causes fermentation in the 


dough by which carbon dioxid is produced. This. 


150 cavories 
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acts as the steam does, only much more power- 
fully. When beaten eggs are used, the albumen 
incloses air in bubbles which expand, and the 
walls stiffen with the heat and thus render the 
food porous, 

Scrupulous neatness should always be ob- 
served in keeping, handling and serving food. 
If ever cleanliness is desirable, it must be in the 
things we eat, and every care should be taken 
to insure it for the sake of health as well as of 
decency. Cleanliness in this connection means 
not only absence of visible dirt, but freedom 
from undesirable bacteria and other minute 
organisms, and from worms and other para- 
sites. If food, raw or cooked, is kept in dirty 
places, peddled from dirty carts, prepared in 
dirty rooms and in dirty dishes, or exposed to 
foul air, disease germs and other offensive and 
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dangerous substances can easily get in. 

Food and drink may, in fact, be very dan- 
gerous purveyors of disease. The bacteria of 
typhoid fever sometimes find their way into 
drinking water, and those of typhoid and scarlet 
fevers and diphtheria into milk, and bring sick- 
ness and death to large numbers of people. 
Oysters which are taken from the salt water 
where they grow and ‘“‘floated’”’ for a short time 
in brackish weter near the mouth of a stream, 
have been known to be infected by typhoid fever 
germs brought into the stream by the sewage 
from houses where the dejections from pa- 
tients had been thrown into the drains. Celery 
or lettuce grown in soil containing typhoid 
germs has been thought to convey this disease. 

Food materials may also contain parasites, 
like tapeworm in beef, pork and mutton, and 
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trichinae in pork, which are often injurious and 
sometimes deadly in their effect. This danger is 
not confined to animal foods. Vegetables and 
fruits may become contaminated with eggs of 
numerous parasites from the fertilizers applied 
to them. Raw fruits and vegetables should al- 
ways be very thoroughly washed before serving 
if there is any doubt as to their cleanliness. If 
the food is sufficiently heated in cooking, all 
organisms are killed. 

Sometimes food undergoes decomposition in 
which injurious chemical compounds, so-called 
ptomaines, are formed. Poisoning by cheese, 
ice cream, preserved fish, canned meats and the 
like has been caused in this way. The 
ptomaines often withstand the heat of cooking. 

In some cases it has been found that foods 
are adulterated with compounds injurious to 
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Flesh of meat,yolk 
and white of eggs, 
wheat flour, etc. 
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Fats 
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Bones, entrails, 
shells, bran, etc. 


USE OF FOOD IN THE BODY. 


PROTEIN------------- Builds and repairs tissue 


White (albumen) of eggs, 
curd (casein) of milk, 
lean meat,gluten of wheat.etc.. 


---2----------- Are stored as fat 


Fat of meat, butter, 
olive oil, oils of corn 
and wheat, etc. 


All serve as fuel to 
yield energy inthe forms 
of heat and muscular 
power. 


CARBOHYDRATES----Are transformed into fat 


Sugar, starch, etc. 


MINERAL MATTER OR ASH--- Share in forming bone, 


Phosphates of lime, 
potash, soda, etc. 


assists in digestion, etc. 


Food is that which, taken into the body, builds tissue or yields energy. 


health; but sophistication in which harmless 
articles of inferior cost or quality are added is 
more common. 

Dainty ways of serving food have a usefulness 
beyond their aesthetic value. Everyone knows 
that a feeble appetite is often tempted by a 
tastefully garnished dish, when the same mate- 
rial carelessly served would seem quite un- 
palatable. Furthermore, many cheap articles 
and “left-overs’’ when well seasoned and at- 
tractively served may be just as appetizing as 


dearer ones, and will usually be found quite as 
nutritious. 


* * * 

Pecuniary Economy of Food—Although the 
cost of tood is the principal item in the living 
expenses of a large majority of the people, and 
although the physical welfare of all is so inti- 


mately connected with and dependent upon diet, 
very few of even the most intelligent have any 
clear ideas regarding the actual nutriment in 
the different food materials they use. In too 
many cases even those who wish and try to 
economize know very little as to the combina- 
tions which are best fitted for their nourishment 
and have still less information as to the relation 
between the real nutritive value of different 
foods and their cost. 

The question here to be considered is this: 
Of the different food materials which are 
palatable, nutritious and otherwise suited for 
nourishment, what ones are pecuniarily the 
most economical; in other words, what ones fur- 
nish the largest amounts of available nutrients 
at the lowest cost? In answering this question 
it is necessary to take into account not only the 
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0.006 to 0.012 
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prices per pound, quart or bushel of the differ- 
ent materials, but also the kinds and amourts 
of the actual nutrients they contain and their 
fitness to meet the demands of the body for 
nourishment. The cheapest food is that which 
supplies the most nutriment for the least money. 
The most economical food is that which is 
cheapest and at the same time best adapted to 
the needs of the user. 


s * * 

Too much food is as bad as too little and 
occasions a waste of energy and strength in the 
body as well as a waste of nutritive material. 
While in the case of some foods as purchased, 
notably meats, some waste is unavoidable, the 
pecuniary loss can be diminished, both by buy- 
ing those kinds in which there is the least 
waste, and by utilizing more carefully than is 
ordinarily done portions of what is usually 


classed as refuse. Much of the waste may be 
avoided by careful planning so as to provide a 
comfortable and appetizing meal in sufficient 
amount, but without excess. If strict economy 
is necessary, the dearer cuts of meat and the 
more expensive fruits and vegetables should be 
avoided. With reasonable care in cooking and 
serving, a pleasing and varied diet can be fur- 
nished at moderate cost. It should not be for- 
gotten that the real cheapness or dearness of a 
food material depends not only on its market 
price, but also on the cost of its digestible 
nutrients. It should always be remembered that 
“the ideal diet is that combination of foods 
which, while imposing the least burden on the 
pody, supplies it with exactly sufficient mate- 
rial to meet its wants,’ and that any disregard 
of such a standard must inevitably prevent the 
best development of our powers. 
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Some Lunch Room Plans: By courtesy of the John Van Range Co. of Cincinnati, we present 
herewith a number of plans of lunch room kitchens, service pantries, and counters designed by oe 
firm, who have equipped a large number of places in various parts of the country. These plans wi 
serve to give a variety of good ideas in both layout and equipment to serve many requirements. 
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PLAN OF LUNCH ROOM DESIGNED FOR THE DURAND RESTAURANT CO. OF ATLANTA, BY THE JOHN VAN 
RANGE CO. OF CINCINNATI. 
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PLAN OF KITCHEN AND LUNCH ROOM IN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, ALLEGHENY, PA. DESIGNED BY JOHN 
VAN RANGE CO., OF CINCINNATI. 
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DAIRY COUNTER, BUILT FOR HARRY DAVIS OF PITTSBURG, DESIGNED BY THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO. 
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ENGLISH GRILL KITCHEN DESIGNED FOR ED. LOH OF MACON, Ga., BY THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO. 
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KITCHEN AND LUNCH COUNTER FOR THE CHANDLER BUILDING, ATLANTA, 
(DESIGNED BY JOHN VAN RANGE CO., CINCINNATI.) 
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LUNCH COUNTER, DESIGNED FOR ANTHONY FABACHER, NEW ORLEANS, 


BY JOHN VAN RANGE CO. OF CINCINNATI. 
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Elevation of counter A. 


PLAN OF LUNCH ROOM, 


Front Elevation of L counter B. 


ISELE CATERING COMPANY, MEMPHIS, TENN., DESIGNED AND EQUIPPED 


BY THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO., CINCINNATI, 


Lunch Room Ideas from the Geronimo of ‘the center of each end counter there is an ice 


Chickasha, Okla. 

Condensed from an article in The Hotel 
Monthly of January, 1910, descriptive of the 
Rock Island Lines Eating House designed by 
John J. Grier: 

ha The plan shows the dining room to 
the right, the lunch room, kitchen, bake shop, 
and cold storage. The lunch room ig similar in 
equipment to that of the lunch room in the eat- 
ing house at Bureau, Ill. (See page 2.) The 
lay-out, however, is different, to meet new con- 
ditions. The counter is thirty-four inches wide 
(four inches wider than the counter at Bureau). 
It is built on the same style, with a few altera- 
tions. The shelves are all enameled white. In 


box of steel white enameled. The accompanying 
rough diagram shows the arrangement of the 


BUTTER 


SAND- SAND- 


WICHES 


WICHES 


CHIPPED 
ICE 


box; to the left chipped ice, in the center sand- 
wiches, and to the right, butter and cream. The 
drawers in the counter are of a kind that cannot 
be pulled completely out, but can be lifted out. 
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PLAN OF LUNCH KOOM, 


DiNING ROOM AND KITCHEN, ROCK ISLAND LINES EATING HOUSE AT 


CHICKASHA, OKLA. 


The glass display boxes are tiic same as those 
described on pages 2 and 3. The urns have 
hinged top, and are set on a base of asbestos 
to protect the marble top table; and all the 
space under the urns is jacketed to conserve 
the heat. The location of the cashier’s stand at 
the entrance, between the dining room and lunch 
counter, shows how the business can be con- 
trolled, and the cigar business also looked after, 
by one cashier. 

There is a sliding door between the lunch 
counter and the dining room which can be closed 
and locked when the dining room is not in 
service. 

The butler’s pantry, shielding the dining 
room from the kitchen, is arranged to facilitate 
the service. There is a linen cupboard, a place 
for India brass bewls, a place for the chafing 
dish service, and there is a beautiful display of 
table ware. | 

If you study the pian you will notice that 
in the kitchen the range and broiler occupy a 
sort of niche extending out beyond the build- 


ing line. This is done on purpose. It is an off- 
set built outside of the main building, and is 
only one story high, with a skylight. It is an 
idea of Mr. Grier’s. He said: ‘‘For a small 
kitchen, this is, in my opinion, a good arrange- 
ment, making ventilation perfect, and carries 
away odors and smoke from the kitchen; and 
makes it cooler without causing any draft on 
the range.’’ 

The lay-out of the kitchen is clearly shown; 
very simple, plenty of room, workable in every 
sense. The utensils are of aluminum. The 
bake shop walls are all enameled white. The 
big cold storage box is a duplicate of the one 
at Bureau, described on page 3. 


The Parker Cafe and Bakery of Parker, 
Ariz., advertises in a local paper: ‘‘ Those who 
do not care to worry over the stove these hot 
days will do well to visit our Barbecue and 
Delicatessen department. Fresh meats every , 
day at 11 o’clock. Baked pork and beans and 
many other good dishes. We solicit your 
trade.’? 
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PLAN OF LUNCH ROOM, DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN, ROCK ISLAND LINES EATING HOUSE, 
BOONEVILLE, ARK. 


A Model Railroad Eating House at Boone- 
ville, Ark. 

Reproduced in condensed form 
Hotel Monthly of February, 1911. 

The accompanying plan shows the lay-out of 
dining room, lunch room, kitchen, and _store- 
rooms. The main entrance is from the front into 
the lunch room, alongside the cashier’s stand and 
cigar case; and the entrance to the dining room 
is controlled from the lunch room with sliding 
door. Both dining room and lunch room, it will 
be seen, have direct access to the kitchen, each 
with its pantry service where most convenient. 

The lay-out of the working department, in- 
cluding refrigerators, bake shop, ete., is very 
similar to that of other Grier houses described 
on pages 1 and 101. The arrangement has been 
proved to be thoroughly satisfactory. The 
steam table is white enameled and fed with live 
steam from the heating plant in the basement. 
There is a dishwashing machine. The utensils 
are of aluminum. The kitchen has cement floor 
and all articles of equipment are elevated so 
that the floor can be flushed underneath and no 
dirt accumulate. 


from The 


The lunch room is finished in dark oak, sten- 
ciled in quaint designs. It has thirty-four 
swing chair stools. The counters are built 
similar to those heretofore described, the prin- 
cipal feature being the cupboards, shelving, etc., 
underneath, all white enameled; the ice-boxes 
and display cases also white enameled. The 
walls of the show cases are all of plate glass. 


The silver drawers are cloth lined. The floor 
is white maple. 


Waiterless Lunch Room. 

R. R. McLaughlin, proprietor McLaughlins* 
Quick Lunch Cafeteria, Minneapolis, quoted in 
Tue Hotet Montuty for December, rg10: 

I changed my place over to its present style to 
cut down expenses of operation. My patrons are 
now their own waiters. I figure that by cutting 
out the waiters I save $16 a day in labor, besides 
what they ate and wasted; and the waste was the 
biggest amount. My place is arranged so that 
there is a railed-in passageway along the front of 
the counter where meats, etc., are dished out. 
The patron enters this passageway, helps himself 
to tray, knife, fork, spoon, napkin and water glass. 
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He can help himself to any kind of pastry insight. 
The meats, salads, cereals, etc., are dished out and 
handed to him so that he can place it on his tray. 
When he has filled his tray with all that he needs 
he passes the checker at the far end of the railed 
passageway. She runs her eye over the tray, in- 
ventories it quickly, and tells him the amount. 
He pays her the money and passes into the dining 
room, where he selects his seat, eats his meal, and 
goes away leaving the dirty dishes, etc., to be 
cleaned away by an omnibus. The table is then 
cleaned ready for a new patron. There is no 
change of foods after passing the cashier. There 
are no kicks, for I buy everything of good quality 
and it is nicely prepared, and my working de- 
partment is always open for inspection. 

For the bill of fare I have a large bulletin 
board where the patrons can read what is served 
for the day. On this board there are a number 
of dishes that are standard. You will find them 
there every day. Among these are: 


Prime beef toc; Extra cut 2oc. 

Roast short ribs of beef, brown potatoes roc. 
Fried country sausage, mashed potatoes Ioc. 
Fried calves liver and bacon roc. 

Baked pork and beans, home style toc. 
Corned beef hash, our own make toc. 

Fried little pig sausage roc. 

Fried corn mush and bacon 15c. 


Baked macaroni and cheese toc. 

Hot roast beef sandwich with gravy toc. 

Cold boiled ham, potato salad 15c. 

Then there are a lot of dishes that are changed 
from day to day, all of them of a popular kind. 
Among these are: 

Boiled spareribs and sourkraut 15c. 

Beef pot-roast, browned sweet potatoes 15c. 

Roast pork shoulder, apple sauce 15c. 

Chicken pot-pie, country style 2oc. 

Stewed lamb with vegetables toc. 

Chicken gravy with dumplings roc. 

German potato cakes with bacon 15c. 

Roast turkey, cranberry sauce 25c. 

Roast domestic duck, apple sauce 25c. 

Small tenderloin steak, Spanish sauce 2oc. 

Hamburg steak, creole sauce 15c. 

Breaded veal chop, tomato sauce 15c. 

Breaded lamb chops, supreme, French peas 2oc. 

French toast, maple syrup I5c. 

Corn fritters, maple syrup roc, 
and quite a lot of other appetising dishes. 

I feature chicken, lobster, shrimp and ham 
salads at 15 cents per order. 

Wheat cakes, corn cakes, graham cakes, old 
fashioned buckwheat cakes, and cream waffles, 
all with syrup and butter, are 10 cents per plate. 
Bread is 5 cents (two slices with a pat of butter.) 

My pastry is all homebaked. Apple dumpling, 
cream sauce is 10 cents. All berry pies are 10 
cents. Apple, pumpkin, Martha Washington, Boston 
cream, and lemon cream pies are 5 cents the cut. 

Tea, coffee, milk in individual bottles, and 
buttermilk is 5 cents. 
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FRED HARVEY LUNCH ROOM, CASA DEL DESIERTO, BARSTOW, CALIF. 


A FRED HARVEY LUNCH ROOM. 

Description of Casa del Desierto, Barstow, 
Calif., reproduced in condensed form from The 
Hotel Monthly of April, 1911. 

The Casa del Desierto represents the top- 
notch in the development of railroad catering. 
It combines railroad dining room, lunch room, 
hotel and other features designed to promote 
the creature comfort of travelers. 

* * * The refrigerated display cases and 
tables and the coffee urns are faced with white 
Colorado marble, golden veined, matching the 
counter top. All of the woodwork of the room 
is finished in a cool gray Kaiser oak. The 
ciecorations and finish of the dining room are 
carried out with similar motif, but on more ela- 
borate scale. It is intended that the lunch 
room will cater to transient and quick service 
custom, being open day and night, while the 
dining room is adapted to serve passenger 
trains, and guests stopping on American plan, 
both heing arranged so that they are served 
from a single kitchen and kitchen organization. 

¥  *  * ~The ground-floor plan of the hotel 
proper shows the main entrance to the lobby, 
with dining room to the right and lunch room 
to the left, each with separate entrances from 
the portico, and the cashier controlling all three 
ycoms. The lobby, it will be noted, has the 
metropolitan appointments. The pantries, 
kitchen, and bake shop, are located directly 
back of the lobby and equally convenient to 
hoth dining room and lunch room; the silver 
and fruit pantry directly at the entrance to both 


jlevels inside and outside the counter. 


reoms; the dishwashing department convenient ; 
the range, steam and serving tables also as con- 
venient as human ingenuity can arrange these 
departments; the meat room with its refrigera- 
tors beyond the kitchen, and the bake shop 
with abundance of window light back of the 
kitchen. 'The help’s hall is shown to the left of 
the kitchen. The storeroom, 40x23 feet has bat- 
tery of refrigerators, fish boxes, and platform 
four inches up around two sides, and hanging 
rack over. There are also rooms for charcoal, 
ice and coal. The ice room is shielded under 
floor and over ceiling with eight inches of in- 
sulating material. 

The lunch room and dining room floors are of 
cement, printed. There are 104 seats in the 
dining room and 50 in the lunch room. 


* * * 


A very good idea of the lunch room counter 
and chair stools may be gleaned from the pho- 
tograph of the lunch room, herewith presented ; 
also from the diagram showing the cross section 
of the counter, the chair and the different floor 
The fol- 
lowing measurements will be of interest to those 
who may be considering the installation of a 
lunch counter, and to know what has been de- 
termined as the most serviceable by the greatest 
and most experienced of all lunch-room ¢a- 
terers: 


Counter, 30 inches across the top. 


From face of counter to edge of seat, 15 
inches. 
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LUNCH COUNTER AND STOOL, FRED HARVEY EATING HOUSE, BARSTOW, CALIF. 


From face of counter to projecting edge of 
top, 14 inches. 


From floor to top of seat, 20 inches. 


From floor to top of counter, custom side, 32 
inches. 


From floor to top of counter, service side, 36 
inches (the greater height on the inner side of 
the counter is to make it easier to work from, as 
there is not so much stooping by the waitresses 
as is necessary under conditions where the floor 
is the same level both sides of the counter). 

* * * 


In the section drawing of the lunch counter 
movable cupboards are shown by dot and dash 
lines. The foot rail is suspended with bronze 
brackets. The stool swings on iron pedestal 
anchored in the concrete floor and encased from 
seat to floor in concrete. The face of the coun- 
ters is of Carrera glass, 114 inches thick. 


— 


GRILL ROOM, S. L. WALHOUR, GREENSBURG, PA., DE- 
SIGNED BY JOHN VAN RANGE CO. 


| ing school and family use. 


Paul Richards’ BOOK OF BREADS, CAKES, PASTRIES, ICES AND 
SWEETMEATS, published by The Hotel Monthly, Chicago, is a companion 
book to THE LUNCH ROOM, and is the most complete book of its kind ever 
published. It is adapted for hotel, club, restaurant, dining-car, steamship, cook- 
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Restaurants in Connection with Bakeries— 
Do they Pay? 

Paper Read by George W. Fisher of Huntingdon, 
Pa., at the Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. 

There are many things to be considered in a 
discussion of this question. Chief among them is 
that of local conditions. In a town with a large 
transient trade, especially where trains arrive at 
hours too late for meals at hotels, and where there 
is a theater going population, conditions for the 
successful operation of a restaurant in connection 
with a bakery are good. On the other hand it is 
conceivable that in some establishments a restau- 
rant in connection therewith might not be. I will 
endeavor to call your attention to a few of the 
items which, in my opinion, are conducive to the 
success of the two branches operated together. 

In the first place, and what to my mind is the 
matter of greatest importance in consideration of 
any industrial or business proposition, is the econ- 
omy of administration. It is plainly apparent that 
where the two lines are combined the cost of 
administration is materially reduced. The same 
head which conducts the one business can super- 
intend the two, thereby effecting the saving of 
the active management of one or the other; or, in 
other words, dividing the cost of management be- 
tween the two. In the same way the expense of 
accounting is materially reduced. The same force 
requisite to the sale of the bakery products can 
almost entirely care for the work added by the 
operation of a restaurant. Light, fuel and rent, as 
well as insurance and cost of administration, are 
proportionately reduced. 

Another feature worthy of consideration is the 
fact that, as you all know, there is a certain 
amount of waste in connection with a bakery, as 
it is never possible to accurately gauge the de- 
mand of the day for the output. With a res- 
taurant in connection much of this surplus be- 
comes usable and is sold at a profit instead of re- 
maining as a loss to the baker. Much can be 
done along this line to make the output of the 
bakery show up to the highest point. 

A well conducted restaurant in connection with 
a retail and wholesale baking business bring into 
the establishment many people who never purchase 
from the counters, preferring to buy from the 
wagons. With these patrons of the restaurant 
much good advertising may be done by judicious 
display of the products of the bakery on the 
shelves and counters. It follows also that with a 
restaurant the demand for catering will be cre- 
ated. At least that has been my experience. As 
with the restaurant, so with the catering end of 
the business. All bakery products used are Sse- 
cured at first cost and to the baker goes the 
middleman’s profit, thereby increasing to him the 
results from his shop. 

In the present day no element in the conduct 
of a successful business plays a more important 
part than that of advertising and publicity. As we 
are all aware, extensive advertising demands a 
large outlay of money. I am of the opinion that 
any publicity which may be secured is beneficial 
to a business. In this connection the different 
branches of the business under consideration may 
be made to play their parts. The bakery in itself 
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will familiarize every family using its product 
with the name. ‘he sale of bakery products will 
bring into the retail department many customers. 
Once in the habit of calling at the store it is but 
a short step to the patronage of the restaurant and 
catering departments when need arises. In the 
Same manner, patronage of the restaurant, if well 
conducted, will naturally drift to the use of the 
bakery products. As mentioned before, judicious 
display on shelves, windows and cases will add 
much to a day’s receipts in the retail department 
from the patrons of the restaurant alone. Of 
course, the same line of reasoning may be carried 
out in the matter of printed advertisements, where 
the one outlay may be made to cover all depart- 
ments. But this would rightly come under the 
head of administration expense and has already 
been considered. 

It is my opinion that this question should be 
answered in the affirmative. I am judging the 
matter from my own experience. In my business 
I am located in a growing town of about 8,000 
population, with possibly 2,000 more in the near 
neighborhood. My building stands on one of the 
principal streets and runs from the one street 
through to the next. This enables me to operate 
my retail department on the main business 
thoroughfare, conduct my restaurant in the rear 
of the store so that all patrons pass my show cases, 
with my kitchen between the restaurant and the 
bake shop. It places the entire business on one 
floor, with the different departments conveniently 
and economically arranged. Under such circum- 
stances I am confident that the two lines can be 
economically and profitably operated. 

As I said in the beginning, local circumstances 
and conditions will have much effect on the success 
or failure of a business so conducted. Towns and 
cities having a traveling population, and a sport 
loving people as well, will support good restau- 
rants. It is my opinion that if a good restaurant 
ean be operated successfully in any given town, 
independently, then it can be more successfully 
and more profitably conducted in connection with 
a bakery. I hold this opinion for the reasons be- 
fore stated. Because of the saving in administra- 
tion, the using of otherwise wasted materials, the 
saving of middleman’s profits on many articles of 
use and the fact that one business serves to adver- 
tise and promote the other. Customers of one de- 
partment will eventually become customers of both 
departments in so far as their needs demand. 
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Unique Thanksgiving menu designed for the 
Y.M.C.A. of Bradford. Ohio. 


Combination Broiler, Fryer, Stewer, Warmer, 
for Short Order Service. 

June's Marine Inn, Indianapolis, and its 
unique equipment for quick short order service 
(Reproduced from The Hotel Monthly of Decem- 
ber, 1910 ) 

The line drawing, kindly furnished us by 
the Burton Range Company, shows the bat- 
tery of broilers centering the device; a warm- 
ing closet for platters, ete., overhead; a 
stewing or frying service underneath, and 
below that a place for keeping the cooking 
utensils. All the cooking is done by arti- 
ficial gas. The hood and ventilator pipe 
which carries off all the fumes and smoke 
from the cooking is shown in the picture 

Alongside the range are the ice boxes for 
short order supplies, shelves for codiments, 
chafing dishes, glassware, ete. To the front 
of the range on the left is the oyster bar, 
from which all half shells are opened and 
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BROILER 


. - 


served. Immediately in front of the broiler 
is the cooks’ dishing-up counter. The extreme 
right of the counter is used as a sub-pantry 
for the waiters’ set-ups, etc. A lot of quick- 
action work is done in very short time and 
with as little effort as possible in this small 
section of the dining room. 

The half-tone illustration shows this broiler 
directly to the left of the main entrance to 
the inn, and all the patrons of the place pass 
it both going in and coming out. 


Concerning Pie. 


From the Dayton Daily News. 

The continued attack of the food reformers upon 
the meek and lowly pie is becoming ludicrous. It 
was humorous from the beginning, of course, for 
the pie has weathered all storms of criticism from 
the chronic dyspeptic, and has withstood every 
assault by the unfortunate who, in his youth, 
was: deprived of the glorious privilege of purloin- 
ing from the family cupboard the last remaining 
quarter section of that standard diet. But the 
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COMBINATION BROILER, FRYER, 


STEWER, WARMER, 


FOR SHORT ORDER SERVICE; AT JUNE’S MARINE 


INN, INDIANAPOLIS. 


a. ee 


attacks have now become worse than humorous, 
they have become ludicrous. 


It is stated that the United States has, through 
a bureau in the agricultural department, under- 
taken to tell the people that pie is not a healthful 
diet. It is even said that the surgeons in charge 
of the bureau have operated upon a piece of pie, 
dissected it and placed it under a microscope, and 
declared that they have found slumbering in the 
internal economy of the pie enough germs to de- 
stroy a nation. We do not believe it. We could 
not do so without stultifying the appetite formed 
in youth. We could not think such evil of a pie 
without regretting that we had lived. 


As a matter of fact, a man who would look into 
the hidden recesses of a pie has no business eating 
it. If it is an open-faced pie, a casual glance into 
its countenance may not be amiss. If it is browned 
and blistering on top, and shiny, with the sweet- 
ness fairly bubbling out of it around the edges, 
it may be well to stand off and admire it from a 
distance. But to pry up the close-fitting top of 
a pie, and try to determine its inner nature—that 
is worse than profanity; it is folly. 


Pies are made to be eaten; not to be inspected. 
Whatever they contain is to be taken care of after 


it is swallowed; it is not food for the microscope,’ 


to be tested as one would test other foodstuffs. 
That it ought to be able to stand every test is 
probably true, but that one ought to have faith 
in pie and crave it for the faith he has in it, goes 
without saying. 


Pie is a boy’s best friend and man’s most con- 
stant one. It is the housewife’s salvation, for 
whatever else she may have forgotten to secure 
for company, there is always something about the 
house out of which she may construct a pie. It 
has prevented more divorces than anything else 
on earth, and earned the reputation of more cooks. 
It is at once satisfying and delightful, in season 
at all times, imperishable and uncomplaining. 

The pie needs no defense, of course, and we do. 
not mean to defend it. More pie-fed men have be- 
come heroes than have men fed upon anything 
else; more women have gone straight to heaven 
because of the pies they baked than have gone. 
there for any other one virtue. It is a diet that 
makes weak men strong, and strong men stronger. 
And it has never yet, so far as human history 
has been recorded, been the means of the cause 
of any man’s failure in this life or the next. It 
has been imposed upon, it is true. Society has. 
fooled with it and decreed that it should be eaten 
in outlandish ways, with forks, whereas is was in- 
tended to be taken up in the hands and eaten like 
one was not ashamed that he had ancestors before 
forks were invented. But it is still pie, whether 
it is eaten as some people eat it at this time, with 
silver jewelry, or as it should be eaten, with never 
a thought of mussing up the face, and we do not 
believe that the agricultural department is spend- 
ing the people’s money discreetly when it attempts. 
to fish out of pie something to turn us against it. 
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BOOKKEEPING SUGGESTIONS. 

Bookkeeping: For those lunch rooms that 
would have an elaborate bookkeeping system, 
the suggestion is made that they adopt meth- 
ods that have been tested in restaurants. 
These, I find, for illustrative purposes, to be 
more available from hotels conducting restau- 
rants, and the ideas expressed in the illustra- 
tions herewith produced can be adapted for 
lunch room purposes. 

One of the best systems for keeping track 
of things that I have seen is that evolved by 
Frank F. Henry Stuard, of the Claypool, 
Indianapolis, who has a card system for keep- 
ing track of his stock, and carries a loose leaf 
memoranda book for market list. By permis- 
sion of Mr. Henry we print here in condensed 
form an article describing his system that 
appeared in Tor Horen Montuiy of Novem- 
ber, L910; 


* * * 

Card and Loose Leaf Systems for Steward’s 
Department— * * * Mr. Henry ‘has 
evolved a card system for keeping track of 
things that enables him to learn in detail of 
his department, present and past, on the in- 
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stant. His system includes a separate eard 
for every item of provisions, glassware, silver- 
ware, chinaware and general supplies that 
come under his department. These cards are 
kept in drawers, divided under their several 
heads, subdivided, and arranged in alphabet- 
ical order. The cards are a perpetual price 
list and record of purchases. The ruling is 
herewith illustrated. ‘‘By this method,’’ said 
Mr. Henry, ‘‘one can tell how much of any 
particular article he is using, and what it 
costs for any particular day, month or year; 
and can also arrive at an average cost as well 
as maximum and minimum cost. I find it a 
great help when buying ‘futures,’ as one can 
tell at a glance, for instance, how many gal- 
lons tomatoes, pounds of butter or dozens of 
eggs were bought for the previous year, etc.’’ 

Monthly totals are carried from the foot- 
ings of these cards to books ruled for a twelve 
months’ showing, so that cumulative figures, 
and year’s total figures for any or all items 
are obtained with very little trouble. 

Also he has approximate figures very close 
to actual which tell him the percentages of 
profit-on the principal bill of fare items, as 
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Article 


DATE 
year | monty] pay PURCHASED FROM BRAND 


QUANTITY AMOUNT 


RECORD OF PURCHASES CARD—ORIGINAL MEASURES 5x8 INCHES. 


DESIGNED BY FRANK F. HENRY, 


STEWaRD OF THE CLAYPOOL, INDIANAPOLIS. 


steaks, fish, oysters, lobsters, salads, tea, but- costs to feed the 300 employes. 


ter, cream, etc.; also approximately what it 
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Lemons box [eit aeaee | 
Pemeiun Pagte U. yeteecuesl ce yaar 
Melons, Water i i a 
Melons, Cantaloupes DIL eas ae 
Melons, Osage i ee Si as 
- [= Metons Fp Tops____busf 
Oranges, Large (a area 
Oranges, Small Li eS Fa 
Saar ae Perl ee 
Saar a 2 eee ae 
Eo Try ee Ee 
Be eee ee 
(er eis or Sk |e 
(ere pe at es 
Sato ane ea 


Said Mr. Henry: ‘‘I have always kept my- 


POULTRY, 
EGGS, ETC. 


On Hand} Order 


pes. 


Chickens, Broiling, 2 \bs. 


{12 


self informed as to the percentage of food 
cost and percentage of profit made on all food 
sales, but by going over the checks in detail 
I can tell to a certainty what if any items I 
am losing money on and which particular 
items show the largest percentage of profit. 
If I find that I am losing money on any par- 
ticular item I immediately investigate the 
cause and remove it if possible. It might be 
thru waste or that the portions are too large, 
or the price too low, but whatever it is I am 
sure to find it. I got that idea from the 
manager of a large department store. Said 
he: ‘Every department must show a profit!’ 
so I found that though the food sales showed 
a profit in the entire a number of items were 
showing a loss, thus I was able to ‘boost my 
percentage’ quite a good deal.’’ 

Mr. Henry carries a loose leaf pocketbook, 
which he considers one of his greatest helps. 
The leaf measures 35% by 6% inches. * * * 
Two of the sheets (replaced every day) con- 
tain the market list, so that the steward is 
posted when he goes to market on what he 
has on hand, what he needs, and can write in 
the price. The four pages of this market list 
are reproduced. 

Other pages in this book are devoted to 
monthly inventories, which are typewrit- 
ten in. 


Stein’s Sheet for Checking the Orders 
Against the Issues; Also Illustrations of Store 
Room Issues and Baker’s Report Sheets. 

This article reproduced in condensed form 
from The Hotel Monthly of February, 1909: 

A checking system devised by Fred. W. Stein, 
steward of the Tacoma Hotel, Tacoma, Wash., 
by which he is kept posted on the number of 
orders of each particular dish served and can 
compare with the quantities issued from the 
storerooms; also ascertain the aggregate selling, 
as well as cost price, and, by careful watching, 
can discover any leaks. 

Mr. Stein wrote in explanation: ‘You will 
notice the different classifications of the food, 
enabling me at a glance to see the amount of 
portions served, at the same time giving me a 
duplicate check on the kitchen as well as on the 
checkers; in fact, an absolute control on every- 
thing issued and served. The total of this dis- 
tribution sheet must be the total of the receipts 
for the day. Inasmuch as I keep a detailed 
account with all such items as ¢ oysters, ’ 
‘erabs,’ ‘beef,’ ete., I can check up my day's 
business very accurately, and ean discover a 
leakage at once. 
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* T also enclose you blanks of the 
daily reports from the storeroom and bake shop. 
This, latter, I have put on an absolute business 
basis, knowing at all times the production as 
well as the cost of my pastry and bread. This 
was rather a hard proposition at first to get at, 
as I had to overcome the natural and inborn an- 
tagonism of several bakers, till finally I got 
hold of someone who was not afraid to let me 
know what he was doing. 


66 * * 


I am priding myself on the sys- 
tem I have inaugurated here, and though it 
takes up quite a bit of my time, it gives me 
great satisfaction personally.’’ 

For the purpose of illustration we have cut 
the sheet into three sections and reproduce it on 
three pages and the recapitulation (which ap- 
pears on the back of the sheet) in a separate 
column on this page. [Note the simple method 
of counting in fives and the ease with which 
the extensions can be carried out.] Size of 
sheet, 18x24 inches. 

We also take pleasure in illustrating the 
blanks of daily reports from storeroom and 
bake shop. These are self-explanatory. The 
blanks are of different colors for the purpose of 
convenient assorting and filing. 


RECAPITULATION 
(See pages 113, 114 and 115.) 


32/78 
31|50 
6]o0 
40/75 
16/25 
49]00 
31/20 
86/75, 
16|00 
8loo 
29/50 
49/75, 
27/25 
19/50 
7150 
So0|00 
59]00 
14/75 
24/00 
25/25, 
10|75 
13/25 
19]00 
Un 25 
16|25, 
8]00 
16/75. 
27/00 
7J\oo 
4/75 
18]s50 
12/50 
36)75, 
105]00 
932/45 
512.25 


Restaurant Receipts: Cash, 
F 420.20! 


Charges, 


932.45} 932145 
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Halt. shen TOA (HAL the ttt TAAL, He THE... aS. 
Cockta . StH. TH WH, 1S. 
SUF ott La Uae ee cee eee ee EO: 
Baked) mittee: Ibis... cnceael oe Ls, 
tne fe 
ia Oysters 
Cocktail [t#. PT eg LEA oy OR. y) 
Stew . HE. . Uh B cone clee bodes CO Se POPU GEE ORE nat! rs 
Fry . . TH. . oe Be Fattistalatet aye <ieretelelasassinisisreicrel ita /aia lees 
Pan Roast HEL, TA. fH. LHL (TH, TH. nay wheVahas ake ees 
Clams 
SS reapee: kit et GES Ae Merete ch IO 
Eee res or® Bact ne 
Crabs 
Cocktair AY tt. 1H, THE One. me UH... Fo | \ 
VLAN LAI CLL EAE: ctera esol details ra(alere.o. cleiee ie lel oveveieiayy secs oA 
Au Gratin . (fee. [AL Ith  ebjelaebicrapote stele Za. 
Crackea MM.. TEM tH. THE TE HL Wale atest = =I) 
Saladee tee ee te a he ee os Le. 
Comsomme .. A. pig? He Tht, (1 cansceadans 25. 
Chicken Broth MH. MHH. WA... Ze. 
Sr pte... CHL M1 EH: 783, 
eed CE OHTHE  e. (9. 


os ate da ht SI. 


Fish 
Halibut HH. Tt. 1K, WEES opt ere ae hy ate es Zo. 
Salmon STH. TH HHL, fH. [AL eistaraueinlevalTeusit 26, 
Salmon Trout Tth. Hth. IH, Tt Peayeewtdleteie siesets Ze. 
isa 5 aéee Aononeese oAMRE nana e tone on HAReee 
Chocicy Geen ae a Bonen SEROUS REMC OT eee eee Aen Le 
Mackerel . TH. COL e AD TUBOS DANO OC GOCE He CnAy rat eae 
Kippered Herring fttt. aN Peesrarerase aicieteta rate nist sisiaye viene 7st? 
Winnan Haddie Ifthscvcsscsecacsercuebesstemae 1S. 
44. NK... MM MT... Zo. 
Specialties 
Caviar. Portion. «AW erssse aces wee. odelnns $i) 
Wasa me reterse ents oe saerciezia Fe elhed]s: cafe 1 oasis) S. 
Cimikitah slic nant ep aopeAslesenena, Bumae 10, 
Sardines: Box Sealile SA te Saw eae | 
SARA Wich eet CN cE, fetta tee &, 
(GEUEINEY Gugkoeeorcceconcenocnanovee Congon eno) ” 
Anchovies: Canape ........---216 seedsseeereee 
SAIL O a endsisietirafevtreveie) sie) (eis hats ca asstal) BE DigViere tae 
Lobster Newburg .. CH Sgoics BOC. Donati as ene oh 
JUGTBRCIOCAIE saat Au ieee: Reet Percent s 
Shrimp Salad .......... yc Seca a eae Ae area 
Welsh Raveuiealttes. 006 AE... ween S| 
GOLEM EMCI raisers etajatniste ts; syehaintstanetes 6 6s Wetocalely (ai -vel Fags 
Rinenromietithe (thie: aon is elecrtecue (0. 


Spaghetti .. 


erro) mensemererrs. 


_ Sausage tt. TH Mb. priest ee 


Beef 
Steak REPEL ER ea ee ernst, 50 
Sirloin Cita Whe Cennard. ae 75 
Sirloin-a Mii saceari tes eee eee ee 1.25 
Sirloin ... tttt SOO Sram re TOO tugGraden.coar aie 1.75 
Planked Sirloin ...7H 0. eee 1.50 
Plonked Sinlolay deen! cacpakomase ence ees sky eIbO 
Planked) Sirlolawieeeean seer ete at ota 3.50 
Plenked Sirloin: 4.3: !Es ase s oe ateeattees 2 5.00 
Tenderloin ... TH. PS ce eRe amie Se oP 75 
Tenderloin ...... (ye ARs ae fee 1.50 
Porter House ..... Ue eet hac eeie me 00 
PortersHolises vomit eames ec ete 3.50 
PUCCs MISMOM iecersteinjeis! atopic lols vient shsels lepers ecsicievaare sales © 
Corned Beef Hash sola Uo nanene ee cameo 
Roast Beet [TH (tht. JA. MH. THA. ZS 
Roast Beef Sandwich ~ tr... .......0.......55. 
Roasp Beet Hash ate: a oe ae eee Se 
LOB ZUG csi) etcle le sloteielaiaroce HY ap \ainle axe avaVeraptace Sock Decale: oe 
Tongue Sandwich CEE BBB 8 Fo ce eR 5, 
Hamburger Steals: coe cisiesia siete ss /aaragtrnsateeivuereanae 
SASS GU TMET § Oa cae canenosenh uted ancoanae anuaund 


Lamb and Mutton 


Lamb Chops . AL HH. 10. 
Mutton Chops ..... Itt Ange Dion cod ne Dedg bh IPGa S. 
English Mutton Chop . Th Valets lereieytial shove Wiossintel elon tte Se 
amb Ms teakey weantesteiseeiserraiealts acriaieteateieide er actete tes 
TDP DASET a AER Ran Rac meee eh eamcee ea teen ae oi 
Roast Lamb ath... oc. 0. .nt haetsesn ees £6. 


TRO AS te MIECOR cin rerettatara's oicte sinteteans ereiians= aS araten ae re 
Veal 

Veal Cutlets .... 0h ft Bs 1a, 

Wiener Schnitzel 

Paprika -Schmtzeliees sacle aye © sins ees iano lee 

Roast, Veale. wcities rosie Sch Odeo aes ns TOCA 

Calt's Liver A A £0. 
Pork 


Pork Chops ... 
Pork Tenderloin Mth THe. tHe, pee eet S..: 
Roast Pork... .-- Rea ape triiie stage avete santas 
Ham Sth Mh Ht. Me este 1S 


Ham Sandwich ..!r ./UT, 


Bacon AEE It. Th 


II3 


5 - 
A 50 
6 +$ 
$458 
‘| 50 
1 50 
356 
VO 
A So 
a= 


n 
3 So 


Cowpea 
17S 


II4 
Poultry and Game 
Spring Chicken 

Spring Chicken: Broiled TH. tH. Hho IS. 

Maryland .. Dt ais cia talainiatecniarte Visteiaia Acar) eisai on 

Gasserole sditG teen ee ete (2. 

DucTour debe ten deen scien rnin (oe. 
Cold Chicken _. {th PBC Lane: Dr ae ke COO J. 
Chicken Hash SRIF NEE oe on re ene 4d. 
Chicken Salad .. {ttt WEE 8 coetasetes (oe. 
Chicken Croquettes: 6 .1csc00 sc ccsjoccccedenwet «eieivnirr 
Chicken Sandwich (ff. AA FAL ft. 20 
Club sanawich JTE.. 0G. (HR AE 
Kalter Aufschnitt. . . Ith. eR ae aaron esce oe 


Turke 
Roast Turkey IE. IH TH Itt ttt? Bis 4 Fe. 
Squabs 
Phe Wistah,  PUt se des pa Oe en ren to. 
Ducks 
Mallard... trek. tH Heese ar (9. 
Sed Fes CO CE TAL AT ee 2e.. 
aber BAU... O8. Hoc le. 
Canseta Datck..... 21 ae RE aOR Erne ee 
Miscellaneous Poultry 
potea HOHE CHR KL AL LIME. mk... 
Bried Alka ME IIR ere: (5) 
Fried with Ham . fH. (4. 0#- HL... ee. 
Fried with Bacon... AE HE 2. 
Scrambied M+. 01K. RIA. eee. 2e. 
Pirro ees ine a ba iactels Mee oon ce aie de a orcs eT 
Poached /ttt...H4.. WHE. Mt... 2o 
Omelet (A. (HE. SH. AE. THE. oo. as 
nD peek Br Sten Ril Poi ac RAY Ce SOE RS TE ca 
Loe ARES ae ys Cee 40 
7 fA prtee, Pan cake. WH, 
Potat 
Baxea MA(H fHE. q Oth. atk Pentre gh sere 1S, 
Fried 7 ME Ot. ok. Me Oe: 25. 
Au Gratin ae Stet nies» ECT Rs gabe iasal pias Wid." 10,a'erei nce ( 
VAR Of Fh Wes 38 (Ly See on SR AGC Mer eae SEC ait 
Special Baked . rae a ttf SER TOC aS 2a. 
Salad Bet Cog COT AIC A ICOLI Pear CEI Eire ARC ILG S, 
Cragucdtes aah 1 Se Oe ee £. 
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Canned— Vegetables 

Peas . 

Peas, French .. 

Corn:. 
On Cob . ttt... tt. os AiGa eI oinhod aera See (A. 
Au Gratin . CT: 

Fritters .. 

String Beans 

Lima Beans 


French String Beans 

Tomatoes, Stewed 

Mushrooms, Stewed .. 

Asparagus: California ile Sth. liiie PR ONT IOK 
Oyster Bay SATE TE ee 
Tips J! 


Tomatoes, Stuffed . 


TE A eae (0. 
x 


Green Peppers, Stuffed .. 


Artichokes 

Caulifiower ... tt... AB ooo ee 
Mushrooms . H.. Arek- Bodnoosod une osoe de 
Onions .... 44 a's sia aiuin)s +1010 Stale lee sio]e oeain Wh ecela's eieate S. 
Carrots ks OS ee or Bais] miaraih sini fafeje sain we 
Turnips Li; SR PRE es hor MR 
Beets... sus itt Sjaaie'e\s be diwla.vinie iin sikis ae aieae slemio kes 


Oatmeal HHH tm gol (ea. 2a. 


Cream Wheat Ste eM. Hard ota e/hac es) aok Seis ashes iets (0. 
Grape Nurs: qe WOR ease csee wands ase kee tee 5. 
Porte) sax. Ea \njate drain'x Heh ela eo Saeeeusle.s Male 43 
Shredded Wheat .../AA o.oo. ccc ccc eceeeeene oy 
Rice PAN 12 Me aR ee ee Rec ey CON. el a 
Hominy... ccs Es tw ofan le eteialu tine. 6\0t 2,4 hala nea ee 
Toast: Dry tH Hh. A. ttt aja vatpraveiot=Je\dataratn fala 2a: 
Butterea ...f#4.. Wo ee ee (9 
MAME te SEC Src wiwaninciauniolvia siviars wleaieuutionaaanite 
OUBOI igre ME os sclas «wun din ounce nae Saekccks ; 
Breaktast Rolls Jt. GfF AHA HHA, 22. 
Hot Cakes MM: . MHA. .0ttt.. tH th... 


Lettuce Af. ro new milaia wb bralv (eins Sacaiuiaieiels 2a. 


Tomatoes .... oF | See ee eet (a. 


Lettuce and mite MO TUE, aie lo. 
Combination CLAssGe chee wn cccigewne cee luuemecees vs 
Cucpmbers HY Staats) stato a; w Wiel afalacaie Sistebalaainisiees STG TTG <A 

TS ee ee §.. 
ITAA af. (aimee ae Mee ae mR sd 


S\0/s)6/6.ecaia’a's Sibieieis(a\sieie/eivivieialalu/ W\ cleric iejaibiel¢ 
Atte ween eee 


Stewed . ff7 Fok cocete eee REE ee 


1 
ae 
W- 
17 
Cis 
aS 
tL = 
wen 
Vols] 
V7 
1| So 
ys 
as 
aie 
a 
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Mecitta/ a 1908. ¢ os pe 


Cheese 


Camembert ttf oti) A aan cus Aion aoe abS 9.. 
Roquefort ..... oe A t Mele fobatess v'seke bus crstaieroriciesie sie ae 53, 


BUA air fote sO I ola atasnin ie ote ate isle ele a distod, pisos BERG 


Edam ........ re etepsrsenlaleloy=relelateaiatclaieistele a elelatclarei fel 
American ..... bY slefatrttefeletave!a'afaiaistetepetala\stsie's wale la\ ern S., 
American Sandwich H- add BEcnosoddecdodiosseuses 
tarage 4.04. Sttin... MU Mte.......10. 
Relishes 

Celery CTH ft ttt TH eared ciemivericis 2e 
Celery, Salado Mt Les oes ein esis ere Ge bale oe 
Radishes th. ttt reer anome ene cea be see e (4. 
oun Onion 6 LAE Mes, o51010i0ie.< «01s a0 «cine eee civ eine SB 
Olives: Ripe . pe He etme (com lereee ste ce (a. 
COC oon Ai OA Sonnac Dp OOOp OR ete OR EOAAT Hts ack Ze 
Stultedamere bbe town a? acl oc ttee sera Oy 

- Mangoes . _ Ltt Paes BogAdoonOnuGd Andeennontonads oa 
Chow Chow ....! ttt: ngionsacaoone boushoke {oon as 2. 
Pickleduwalnuts, MM. < 2. 522.5 sogsameeeceenscnd 
PUT Tata TESe 6ael 1 BER rete Oe 
Pin Money Pickles . HK......0.0.0.00000000...8. 
Sweet Mixed Pickles .. AE Beeve\oieletolnlale folate (etal velsyeiNtrs 

Preserved— Fruit 

SOS) sooesoosnonanol ev a0de np oeob Se Eeadporigsspoueade 
DR STEED SS Quad a petO BUS CORO SO BOSC E Ore IU CIae 
ULES ACER Saag ec CUES E OL BOG Chrno Hae ae SO cco Atiome ae 
ULC aie d Gi (ULAR sno tc Sorin ssp Coe eaCUks oan nOr on 55 2 
Raspberries ..... Htt- A Soe jomuUbOsosdadattccoan g.. 
Marmalade .....,.,... tHE Rida tuner tsosoRtuocou" Ge 
LONCY) re writs s Hit Bralsvarrakatersiatelexers)=isiafecs(atwratslalerstale oie a 
(Ohi te Ny eA) Uh iin on oO Bea on Seg hone co bd a6 cee rOOOUL 


Bar le Duc ... AF... HH Bosc Are Cu CE Oe IeOn ae lo.. 


Fresh— 
Orange . AYE. HL. ttth, HH Pe CEO uOOSOO 2¢. 
Orange Sliced ... Ht etapa tdbotetes sfelereieyalarcielsetatatatatstare a 
WOAH EO) CMCC eters ets thoes al ejate.cleraie inte mielnialeiy eintnleistelole\= bs 
Grape Fruit ....... Itt... HY Os CH. 3 Hh opacas Zo.. 
Grape Fruit Juice ... HH. te abereotctclsietarcierateteresseraias & 
Grape Fruit Salad ..... TH. Sn gAG IAS SSneoebdOn oe SF, 
ADDI Sed ET ees al LEE eas oireiny Sun) nlisin/2i 2s) Yaistoin fetal ole eas LO) 
Bananas ltl sisiiiatelaen ae morte Shree L@.. 
Grapes icicle cia chi e cnictss ee aceo ea coaeivane (9... 
SASS Wv OY Acobh soot ode decpp dacdans nomnesnnand 
RET Wg CRS Sats one npan ABU GOd Oso tie 1 Cape Src anoooe 
TRETNGE) Shoo aenanoao Ben On ADU ono CDR Ondeen dein OSON 
QC BDLATO WO erate tcl inte sebeVor slave aloral= w vic cascleYo\ore efersinle e/si~is (= 
WME go cocaueco deo SUR oaenadandeuedie ach 
L2G P a on Ghd ane bee .0e VOnET ORS C He Cone PCAC Atod 


Coffee, Tea, Milk, Etc. 


pot Mtt..H4#........ LORE RES Me 25 
Speclal Coffee .. WAL.. THA... OTe ee tenes 


AVS: 
Pastry 

vies OTH DH WAL THE A tH... o.| ym 
Hclairg sect Ebwcissa mescrastoes cists: stots s(erapeeaeiets cles tie oh yee 
Charlotte Russe .7H...... aay oTateooye iateynrn(etatale tote toca laseiciete A c 
Apple Dumplin TH 7» MenaaD copynisicisisyaisvarnre as catia elise sake “ 
Baked sone FE pee 
Macaroohasste tetra tesa oce oe cane Sermo “A ‘s 
Ladyfingers Ed eer ee ORME Oe eee e i 50 
Dike, Cake Azeho ME Se dons eae oe. Za 
Winewdellyes.cr (it nactr ae. oatvetnes Bachan aoe as 
Rice Puddines Wet eV ee ee (2s 50 
Stewed Prunes ...00H.0Wb.......0..0.00005- L¢.. so 

1%| So 

Ice Cream 

vanina ALTA aH Het HH... Sal ul 50 
Neapolitan .. OH AY NAN Step AARC Heat RCE Oe 1.9... # 
Parfaits recur wlcteip a cic heise sie (55) | 50 
Driege Jee. OF HA le. so 


ecial Meals 


s 
Bar Lunches los a IS. 3b oe 


Be aes tia teh el ee 05) 6 « 
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Storeroom Issues 
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HOTEL TACOMA 
Steward’s Department 


ee 


KITCHEN 


a ee ee 
eee ee 
SC ee ee 
ee ee 
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Miscellaneous Poultry. 


Se a ed 


Vegetables, Fresh 


Canned 


HOtaLOCSmare sito einai ciate 


CMS TH aCe ee eser eo ees 0 ee sen een 


DINING ROOM 
Olive Oil 


© 86°38) 4) Vi a)iSig 0 618 4 056 ewes bre 
S610 56) 6/00. eee ebhle 6 pms Ocw,e Sire deo 
ald © ECW 60 6b @ See OW Gis wie 4 0 © ee 


G60 04 bes cele OF 6 Cees 6 a ble 


slew wees 


ts eeeee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


a 


se eeee 


sees 


Se wee bile «oa © 


ste eee 


a Oe 


“ 
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Coal and Charcoal 


ee ee 


eleeceee 


a 


ee 


ee ecee 


ee a ary 


ee ay 


ee i ir ry 


i er ey 


seer 


See ewe ewe eee eer ere srensccens 


sete 


oh © aw wo Rlee €616)0,0 65 wo 0 we es 


Cee ee 


cere cece sense 


ee 2 


ee ee ee ed 


Ce TO Ce ae Ya i ir eT Ce ae Ce 
Cee em mew ere reer sece 


Bake Shop 
Dining Hall 
Helps’ Hall 


see eee 
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Tota IssuEs 
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HOTEL TACOMA 
Daoist COOL ce tn eo ape he na ap ines 190...5.. 
ISSUES PRODUCTION 
EEE OUR Eel a Witmer ae nites ave a «i taciereiel (ae eiae 6 ROBES we realfasttprrcae sme. colleen al arin: 
DEASEL eyes peer oh erate ain any es of Poll sie evstovell | Skea cone Dimer eye nese cheaters tesa state ialtets eat | cactonane 
Grabam Ayan ccs occ. as, t ce Sh ss lle ae SPECial is secsne opsiets pve evsce oo e-tee' | eeaneseetell eporcdet 
IVY Girenmkatstete ores moeneielaparele a ceo |. sees lateness BRE ADT OaStivaprctearterheree tet oil Sere een |leek 
IMIS Sp rea oats oie i lat niees ascitic 2.3, | ovses aise) Siac bunch. 33. .ccnspvrrteerecnia de | ae aecceilene secs - 
TICE Tene Petene Pe eats ne, 9 vt otta cia holenavs Mie audio ie suv as Erenchet, “5. x toad ee oe canes 
SALTO Marve mene ae cik-c Sens aeelese Wel mees tae Bie laces es Grahai. ee ee en on ee yee 
INADICEE on otote oneoe ane Spb O erat SO CRON ada Lam LSS OF WARS OR ASC COS RA OST Or Micali lord aio. 
UG AM ara ntl erature cciemic ests ssatliecece 
ety Ae ee eee Or eas cet wate PLS te carat Tae Memon ees ae rT 
EE Oy Eve rte red at teiele oi, cay Arn epailaeere Aeon WE et a aida Geleto denied  ooyiatels olay eins lela 
BR terra ea Peere sacar all veins ee is eit OP Acca tis Soe higewssck es mpesdhe exe enw ai | ele tials | aban eee 
SBN ae alata eee Ae ceerae in cle apne = OTe El. ale ln siaginned Seis beiels.n3 opis Heo Adee ane «oe rrs 
ae aOR ee Ceara ie waren ne atnsact ofr sins (ieee «PO! 6 Mit ae als se ea)e yee be a Slewae en | asanis 
IEXNGEIES 6 65 co Oonso 6 eenOOS 6b nO see | Cooma jomoddd Baked Applesa.risaaja acs ophey seve es| WA lNn rors 
IBSIES 35.9 bo poe bnOo dean cuccnscue |/peeada|sord0c ApplesDamplane a yaccsers secre terrresltotereeys (eee 
50 di ROodeiOao VOR TS ota Macdne |amnoe loo odec Ib SR olson 6 nob hcOade oot dolce doral loin Deec 
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Etiquette of the Lunch Room. 
From the Chicago Daily News. 

‘‘The dairy lunch rooms have a code of 
etiquette of their own,’’ said a patron of 
one of those establishments recently, while 
engaged in trying to keep the sleeve of his 
overcoat out of a bowl of soup while reaching 
over it for his coffee. The soup, coffee and 
the better part of a sandwich occupied places 
on a tablet attached to the right side of 
the chair in which he was seated. 

“‘T have been eating two and sometimes 
three meals a day in dairy lunch rooms 
for several years,’’ he continued. ‘‘That 
means that I seldom, if ever, take off my 
hat while eating and during the winter 
months I never bother about removing my 
overcoat. There are hundreds of men who 
are doing the same thing in Chicago—men 
who have become so accustomed to eating 
with their hats and overcoats on that it seems 
to be entirely proper and civilized. 

‘“«Two classes of men patronize dairy lunch 
rooms with regularity. One class does it 
to save time, the other to save money. Those 
to whom time is the chief consideration, of 
course, never have paused to remove hat or 
overcoat. There are several circumstances, 
however, that have conspired to make the 
removal of overcoats in dairy lunch rooms 
a violation of a strict rule*of this peculiar 
etiquette. This rule applies only during the 
rush hours. In the first place, it is a difficult 
task to remove an overcoat in the aver- 
age dairy lunch room without knocking food 
from somebody’s hands or from the tablet 
of someone’s cliair. In the second place, no 
accommodation is provided for the coat except 
to place it on a chair and sit on it. The 
difficulty in finding a vacant chair, after 
obtaining an armload of food at the counter 
during rush hours some time ago caused the 
introduction of a custom of reserving chairs 
with overcoats or hats before going to the 
counter, 

Hardly had the practice been begun, how- 
ever, when there appeared one day on the 
walls of one lunch room placards bearing 
this message: ‘Please, do not reserve chairs 
with wearing apparel during rush hours. Ob- 
servance of this request will aid us in serv- 
ing you and thus be better for us both.’ 
Other lunch room owners soon followed suit. 
Such is the code.’’ 


Have your signs advertising 
SPECIALTIES FOR TO-DAY 
Neatly printed and CLEAN. 
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McHowie’s Sheet for Checking the Orders 
Against the Issues. 

Illustration showing section of a checking 
sheet designed by John McF. Howie, of Cleve- 
land. (Article reproduced in condensed form 
from The Hotel Monthly of October, 1909) : 

Mr. Howie writes: ‘‘My sheet is in no way 
different from Mr. Stein’s, except that the 
totals are reached at a glance. The price of 
each portion is also shown on the sheet. This 
also facilitates matters. The size of the sheet 
makes no difference, as this can be regulated 
to suit conditions.’’ 

* * * 

Mr. Hvwie’s sheet measures 214% by 16% 
inches. The illustration herewith shows only a 
quarter of the sheet, in reduced facsimile. The 
figures along the top columns indicate number 
of portions, these marked off similar to Mr. 
Stein’s, with four strokes and a diagonal stroke 
for each five, the top of column figures showing 
at a glance how many portions sold. 

* * * 

In addition to the articles printed herewith 
the following are also given place in the list, 
the different items bunched as paragraphed, 
each item having a line for itself, of course, 
and there is space between each bunch of items 
for writing in names of foods in season. 

SANDWICH—Ham, Cheese, Toasted Cheese, 
Mince Chicken, Chicken, Roast Beef, Tongue, 
Club House, Lettuce, Mayonnaise. 

EGGS—Fried, Boiled, Serambled, Poached, 
Plain Omelet, Ham Omelet. 

COLD MEAT—Ham, Roast Beef, Chicken, 
Tongue. 

SALADS—Potato, Lettuce, Chicken. 

VEGETABLE—Potato, Rice, Rice with 
Cream, French Fried, Sweet Potatoes, Stewed 
Tomatoes, Squash, Beets, Wax Beans, String 
Beans, Lima Beans, Kidney Beans. 

VEGETABLES—Cauliflower, Spinach, Par- 
snips, Onions, Turnips, Carrots and Peas, Sue- 
cotash, Green Peas, Asparagus, Potatoes, new, 
Potatoes, boiled. 

PUDDING. 

PIES—Apple, Pumpkin, Mince, Cherry, Ber- 
ry, Lemon, Custard. 

FRUITS—Prunes, Apple Sauce, Orange, 
Grape Fruit half, Grape Fruit whole, Straw- 
berries. 

ICE CREAM. 

CAKES—Cream Puffs, LEelairs, 
Crullers, Cake, Pastry, Shortcake. 

BREAD—White, Boston Brown, Rolls, Corn 
Bread, Wheat Cakes, Waffles. 

Toast, Milk Toast, Half and Half, Oatmeal, 
Force, Grapenuts, Elijah Manna. 

Pot Tea, Pot Coffee, Cup Coffee, Milk, Malted 
Milk, Chocolate, Iced Tea, Iced Coffee, Grape 
Juice. 


Tartlets, 


IIQ 
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The Cafeteria Business. 


A young man employed in a cafeteria in 
Chicago, speaking the other day with the 
editor of THE Hore, Montuty regarding the 
profits of a business of this kind when man- 
aged in a way to get the maximum service 
from the employes, said: 

‘¢TIn the place where I am we feed an aver- 
age of 1,200 a day. The entrance to the 
dining room is thru a sort of hallway that 
runs around the service counter, the first 
section of which is devoted to a steam table 
for meats and hot entrees; the second section 
is devoted to breads, cakes, tea and coffee 
urns, chocolate, milk, butter, and such like. 
The third and last section is devoted to pies, 
puddings, baked apples, sweet sauces and 
desserts, salads, and relishes of various kinds. 
At the far end of this section stands the 
checker. When the patron enters the place 
he provides himself with a tray, knife, fork, 
spoon, plate and napkin, and as he. passes 
along selects what he wants. 

‘‘The meats, ete., are dished up to him. 
Other things on the shelves he helps himself 
to. He can post himself as to prices from 
bulletin boards, which tell in large lettezs 
and figures the prices of all that is on sale. 
The prices are very low, thus: A small steaix 
or a meat entree averages about 10 cents; 
soup, 5 cents; salad, 5 cents; pie, 5 cents; 
pudding ranges from 3 cents to 6 cents; cake, 
5 cents; rolls, a penny a piece; bread, a penny 
a slice; butter, a penny a pat; coffeecake and 
gingerbread, 2 cents; corn bread, a penny 
a@ square. 

‘‘When the checker has inventoried the 
tray she punches the amount on a check 
which the diner carries. The party then goes 
to a seat in the dining room, and when he 
has finished his meal passes out thru another 
runway, where he pays to the cashier the 
amount punched on the check. 


‘‘As to determining the amount of profit 
from the different goods, it is a very simple 
process. For instance, in making pies: Say 
we are making cherry pie, which is the 
highest priced for material, the cherries cost- 
ing the neighborhood of $1 a can. One can 
is sufficient for the making of eight pies. 
We cut the pies into six pieces, at 5 cents 
the piece. That is 30 cents a pie at retail, 
or $2.40 for the eight pies. To make this 
pie we will estimate that the cherries cost $1, 
sugar, 15 cents; dough, 25 cents; labor, 25 
cents; other expenses (proportionate for fixed 
charges), 25 cents; total, $1.70, which would 
leave 70 cents profit on the eight pies, or 
less than 10 cents a pie profit. 

‘‘But, if we take apple pie; the can of 
apples might not cost more than 50 cents, 
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which would reduce the cost of the pies to 
$1.20, and gives 100°per cent profit. 

‘In making a strawberry pudding, we will 
say a pan of it will cut up into forty orders, 
to sell at 5 cents an order, netting $2 for 
the pan. To make this, the estimating is 
somewhat after this order: One pint of egg 
whites (equal to ten eggs), 15 cents; 11% Ibs. 
sugar, 8 cents; 6 qts. strawberries, 60 cents; 
2 oz. gelatine, 5 cents; labor, etc., 25 cents; 
other expenses, under head of fixed charges,. 
25 cents; total, $1.38. Now, if the proprietor 
thought there was not enough margin of 
profit at 5 cents an order, the pudding would 
very soon be bulletined at 6 cents an order, 
which would give enough gain to make the 
sale of this pudding profitable. 

‘<Por the fixed charges referred to there is 
to be covered rent, light, heat, wages for all 
employees other than cooks, music, wear and 
tear, and many other incidentals. 

‘In this place, which, I believe, is one 
of the best managed in Chicago, the steam 
table is continuously replenished from the 
kitchen. This keeps everything fresh and 
steaming hot all the time. The pastry goods 
are made fresh continuously. Wagons with 
rubber-tired wheels are used to bring foods 
from the kitchen to the steam table and dis- 
play shelves, and wagons are also used to 
collect dirty dishes from the dining-room 
tables and wheel back to the dishwashing 
department. There are no waiters. There is 
no noise. Everything moves like clockwork. 

‘*You would be surprised how little stock 
we carry. We get in enough meat only for a 
day at a time; flour only enough for about 
two days. About the most stock we keep is 
canned goods. Butter comes fresh every day. 
In fact, it is continuously getting in supplies 
as we need them, and not overstocking. Con- 
sequently there is very little waste of any- 
thing. Another thing I would say is that 
everything bought for this place is of good 
quality, and the propiretor is very careful 
to have everything prepared as clean and 
appetizing as it is possible to do. 

‘‘He keeps his margin of profit by working 
the odd penny. Thus, if a pudding at 5 cents 
an order does not give him sufficient margin 
of profit to warrant making it, that pudding 
is priced at 6 cents or 7 cents, as the case 
may be. He works it so that everything 
served gets a reasonable margin of profit 
only, and you will be surprised how quickly 
people find out a place of this kind and how 
rushed it is during meal hours. People are 
waiting in line at the door to get in.’’ 
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Rock Island Lines Eating House System. 
JOHN J. GRIER, MANAGER, 


DAILY PASTRY 


Eating House at................. 


REPORT. 
Sesauete ALO eB cic ate on 


ARTICLE 


Cost Amount 


Number 

Ordered 

Number 
Made 


PIES 
Apple 
Apricot 
Blueberry 
Blackberry 
Cranberry 
Cocoanut 
Currant 
Custard 
Gooseberry 
Mince 
Pumpkin 
Peach 
Raisin 
Lemon Cream | 


TURNOVERS 
Apple 
Mince | 
Currant 


Apple Dumplings 


CAKES | 
Chocolate 
White 
Caramel 
Cocoanut 


SMALL CAKES 


Drop Cakes 
Cin. Rolls 
Jelly Rolls | 
Coffee Cake 
Cookies 
Doughnuts 
Cream Puffs 
Ginger Cake 


SANDWICHES 


Ham 

Roast Beef 
Cheese | 
Tongue | 


BREAD 


..190.. 


Gertified'GCorrectoscisnn ee meetese ss cite oe oe 


PASTRY COOK OR CHEF 


Se ee ee 


MANAGER 


I2iI 


Eating House Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping Ideas from the Rock Island 
Lines System (reproduced from the HOTEL 
MonrTHLy of November, 1908). 

The system of daily reports from each house 
to the head office in Kansas City is not so 
elaborate as some other eating house systems, 
but is effective. The biggest job each local 
manager has to do, is to fill in the ‘‘ Daily 
Stock Sheet and Earnings’’ statement (an 
illustration of which is given on pages 122 
and 123). This work oceupies about one hour 
of his time every day; but by doing it, he 
knows, and the head office knows, continuous- 
ly, just what the house is doing, what supplies 
are on hand, and the amount the house is 
making or losing as the case may be. These 
sheets are made in duplicate with carbon, 
one sheet sent to the head office, and the other 
retained in the house. (See also Daily Pastry 
Report on page 121.) 

Another important report is that of the 
““Daily Sales of Cigars, Tobaccos, Etc.,’’ the 
form used being as illustrated on page 124. 


Box Lunch on Train. 

Riding on the Colorado Fast Mail of the Rock 
Island Railroad, west of Davenport, a waiter 
passed through the car and handed each passen- 
ger a card which read : 


IMPORTANT. 
BEAR IN MIND the fact that this train 
makes no stops for meals. 
REMEMBER that a waiter will shortly pass 


through this car offering for sale a clean 
and wholesome box lunch prepared by the 
DininGc Car DEPARTMENT. 

Price, 25 cents. 


Following is an inventory of one of these lunch 
boxes : 


2 ham sandwiches (in sealed wrappers). 
rt doughnut. 

1 sweet pickle. 

I currant cake. 


I apple turnover (pie). 
I piece cheese. 


I orange. 
2 paper napkins. 
r quill toothpick. 
A glass of milk or buttermilk was served ina 
sealed jar for five cents extra. 
The lunch was fresh, substantial and good. 


Just plain common sense has banished mon- 
grel French from the bills of fare. 


The dish of hifalutin name seldom satisfles 
the hearty eater. 
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Daily Stock-Sheet and Earning Statement. 
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Almond Paste Tie ae 


Eating House at. 


Asparagus 
Bananas 
Bark 
Bar! 

Bar Leaves 
= 
Beans aa 
Boots 
Brooms 
Butter, Table 


Ammonia 
Alcohol 
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H aime 
H_M. Store Room Issue Book and Receiving-Issues Sheets. 
Date, 
; = 
j KITCHEN’ | DINING noon | OFFICE E BAR © 
Sweetbreads 60\|6 gal.| Cream 3 Tee 1 | 50\|59al.) Bourton 9150 
10 lbs, | Flowr 30 |20lbs.| Sugar Z 1 bot. | Ink 30 || 3 doz.) Lemon 60 
2 doz. | Eggs 60 | 4 bu,| Peaches 1| 50 6 | Toilet Paper 42 || 2 lbs.| Cheese 30 
50 lbs. | Roast 7 | 50] 1 w.| Tea 45 $2 [22 $10 |40 
22 
$10 | 00 $5 | 95 
T } 
IN I : 
4 IL IL 
ey 
LAUNDRY 
ip 16 lbs,| Soap 64 
Blueing 20 
I o£ 
i | INDIVIDUAL AOCTS. 
{| Flour (Proprietors 
| | | family residence ) 135 [oo 


| 


Pumice 


BA 
6 doz. 


KERY AND PASTRY R 
Eggs 


00M 


| 


10 lbs.| Butter 
ifp 


RECAPITULATION 


Kitchen 


i 


Diniag Room 


Bakery & Pastry Rocm 


Office 


Laundry 


SERVANTS’ HALL Housekeeper 


Sugar 60 Servant’s Hall 


Coffee 90 


Miscellaneous 


§1 | 50 


Morera Ty THT PPT TT 


Bar 


Individual Accounts 


Received to-day 


MISCELLANEOUS Issues to-day 


House count 28 


Cost per capita 87 cts. 


= 
=. 
2 


{— 


— 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE HOTEL MONTHLY STOREROOM ISSUE BOOK. 


LEAF MEASURES T 4x16 INCHES. 


The Hotel Monthly Store-Room Issue Book 
is in use in hotels large and small and in 
zestaurants and lunch rooms thruout the 
United States. It affords the most simple 
and the easiest method of obtaining the cost 
per capita, and gives approximate inventory 
figures of the Store-Room every day, for 
comparison and verification when actual in- 
ventory is taken; in this way bringing to the 
notice of the proprietor any leak of supplies 
there may be in the Store-Room. 

The illustration gives an idea of how the 
book is kept. Issues are made daily, from 
requisition, to the different departments. The 


illustration shows for this day: Issues to kit- 
chen, $10; to dining room (or pantry), $5.95; 
to bakery, $3.45; office, $2.22; laundry, 84 
cents; housekeeper, 61 cents; servants’ hall, 
$1.50. <A total of $24.57 worth of supplies 
issued this day, from which the per capita 
figures are derived. 

The House Count is shown to be 28. Divide 


‘this into $24.57 and the result shows the per 


capita cost to be 87 cents. 

If count is made of checks in restaurant 
or lunch room the number divided into the 
issues figures, shows the average cost per 
check. 
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SHEET NO. 


KITOHEN 


UE pus] DINING ROOMor PANTRY | VALUE | 
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THE HOTEL MONTHLY STORE-ROOM RECEIVING-ISSUES SHEET (ILLUSTRATION A.) 


An ordinary two-column journal is used for 
Receiving Book. Into this is copied the in- 
voices. The total of these are shown in the 
illustration to be $47.45. 

[There are entries under Recapitulation: 
Bar, $10.45; and Individual Accounts, $5. 
These charges on the Issue Book do not get 
into the per capita figures, for the reason 
that Issues to Bar are separate from the 
House Accounts; and Individual Accounts 
may mean issues to proprietor’s family resi- 
dence, or sales to outside parties. } 

The total of the Issues, it will be seen, is 
$39.97. The stock on hand figures this 
morning are given as $800; received today, 
$47.45; making a total of $847.45. The is- 
sues today are $39.97. Subtract this from 
$847.45 and the resulting figures, $807.48, 
are approximately the store-room inventory 
figures this evening. 

This book is carried in stock by THE Horen 
Monthly, Chicago, and a sample leaf can be 
obtained by writing for it. 


* * * 


The Hotel Monthly Store-Room Receiving- 


Issues Sheet, the face and reverse sides of 
which are herewith illustrated, was designed 
by Tue Horet Montuty for use of the medium- 
sized and small hotels, and for restaurants 
and lunch rooms. 

The entries on one side of the sheet (see 
ilustration A) are all of Issues; as wii! 
be noted, under heads of KITCHEN, DIN- 
ING ROOM or PANTRY, BAKE SHOP, Q¥- 
FICE, LAUNDRY, HOUSEKEEPER, SERV- 
ANTS’ HALL and MISCELLANEOUS, and 
represent GOODS ISSUED FROM TH#® 
STORE ROOM UPON REQUISITION FROM 
THE DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS. 

On the other side of the sheet (see illvs- 
tration B)ras7aeRE CAPT TUL ATI ONmor 
these issues, showing the sum total; and these 
are the figures from which the country hotel 
(American plan) customarily obtains its per 
capita figures. Thus, by noting the Reeapitu- 
lation, the sum total, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is $48.92. The entry at the foot of ti-e 
Recapitulation department shows the house 
count to be 69, and this sum, divided into 
$48.92, indicates the cost per capita to be 


fet 
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INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


RECAPITULATION 


Kitchen 


Dining Room or Pantry 


Bakeshop 


Office 


Laundry 


Housekeeper 


Servants’ Hall 


i 


Miscellaneous 


Total for determining per Capita Oost 


Bar 


Individual Accounts 


Total Issues 


Stock on hand this A.M. 


Plus goods received today 


Minus the issues of today 


Stock on hand this P.M. 


Cab. 


CostperCanits . SOVE Ze te] 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY STORE-ROOM RECEIVING-ISSUES SHEET (ILLUSTRATION B.) 


70% cents; which means that the feeding 
of each guest for, approximately, three meals, 
costs, in raw materials, 70% cents. 

* * * 

In using the sheet. for restaurant or lunch 
room purposes the Number of Meals Served 
(or Number of Checks) is divided into the 
Cost of Issues, and shows the average cost 
per meal or per check, as the case may be. 

* * * 

The sheet (illustration B) shows a copy 
of the invoices of Goods Received this day, 
which, in the illustration, shows an aggregate 
value of $76.57. These figures are of value 
in determining the value of Stock on Hand 
from day to day. Thus, we note the Stock 
on Hand this A. M. to be $592.47. The Goods 
Received today, $76.57 added to the Stock 
on Hand this A. M., shows a total of $669.04. 
Then, deducting the Total Issues, $50.82, 
shows the Stock on Hand in the evening 
to be $618.22. 

These last figures appear on the next day’s 
sheet as Stock on Hand this A. M. 

The entries under head of BAR and INDI- 
VIDUAL ACCOUNTS above the Recapitula- 


tion are not customarily considered in the 
per capita. 

In the majority of hotels the ‘‘per capita’’ 
means also, THE FEEDING OF THE HELP, 
for it is not often that a separate kitchen 
is provided for this purpose. 

The sheets (carried in stock ready made, 
by Tor HotTeEL MontHtiy, Chicago) measure ten 
by fourteen inches and can be used either 
loosely or in a binder. 

* * * 

A special binder is provided with thumb 
index for thirty-one days (a sheet for each 
day), so that any sheet of a month can be 
referred to on the instant; and at the end of 
the month the sheets can be taken out and 
fastened together with metal clips, and kept 
in book form month by month. One binder 
will last many years. 

A sample leaf will be sent to any hotel, res- 


_taurant or lunch room proprietor who may 


ask to see it. 


Be sparing of spices. A very little in the con- 
diment line goes a long ways with the rational 
eater. 
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Keeping Accounts in Small Bakeries. 

I clip from The Baker’s Helper (which I con- 
sider one of the best, if not the best, periodical 
published for bakers’ use) the following: 

‘tx * * For a long time 1 felt the need 
of some system to determine just what each 
batch of bread or cakes cost me, so that when 
the day’s work was done I could tell the 
amount of goods produced, and also tell the 
exact cost of the materials used. Adding to 
this the rent, fuel, labor and cost of keeping a 
horse, I could have the total expense. Deduct- 
ing this from the cash sales I would have the 
net profit. On January Ist, this year, I drew 
up and had printed the sheet enclosed (sheet 
measures 6x8 inches), which I find does very 
well for a small shop like mine. I also send 
_one of these sheets with the figures written in, 
so as to show more readily just how it is used. 

““Tf I want the number of loaves baked in a 
week or month, it is very easy to determine 
that by a little simple addition. The same 
with all other goods, and also with expenses 
and profits. I have learned to look out for the 
little things; hence I look after each day, and 
I know the month will come O. K. 

“¢ As all materials used in a bakery are either 
weighed or measured, it is very easy to keep 
this account. The sheet is left in the shop, 
and is handed to me when the day’s baking is 
done. JI then look over it for mistakes, and 
foot up each item and figure the cost on the 
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Raisins & 
Currants 


materials used. I have no trouble to get the 


men in the shop to keep this sheet. 


**T also: find this a good way to test flour, as 
I can very easily tell which kind produces the 
greatest number of loaves. I have never tried 
any other plan, and will use this till I find 
something better. To make this sheet a suc- 
cess (and I might say to make the business a 
success), unless you do your own baking, you 
will have to put in much of your time in the 
shop and watch things closely so you can de- 
tect an error at once. Keep a good pair of 
scales, anil see that they are used. Allow no 
guess work.’’ 


Minneapolis correspondent Hote, MonrTHLY, 
February, 1910: R. R. McLaughlin has intro- 
duced a novelty in lunch counter service. In- 
stead of the long counter, he has four-seat ta- 
bles built to counter height, with stools instead 
of chairs, the tables ranged along the wall. The 
patrons are served from a carving stand. Each 
is his own waiter. They read a bill of fare 
back of the carver and the pantry shelves, see 
what they want, ask for it, receive it, pay for 
it, and take to the table. 


Don’t be a slave to the conventions. Get out 
of the rut. Give your own ideas a show. They 
may be an improvement over those you have 
been copying. 
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To Keep Close Tab on the Sales. 

Lunch room proprietors who would keep a 
check on sales of the different articles will find 
the following a simple and effective method. 
Have a printed bill of fare, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and check off opposite 
each item every order served of each particular 
item. Atclose of day, count the orders in bunches 
of five, total and price them as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

The most effective way to operate this check 
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is for the patron to write his order; or the waiter 
or waitress write it for him; the cashier keep the 
paid checks together, and check off on the bill of 
fare the orders one by one as written on the 
checks, Or, give each patron a separate bill of 
fare, which can be on inexpensive paper, and let 
him, or the waiter, check off just what he orders, 
this to save writing it out, and the transcript and 
count can be made as before. This idea is 
adapted from the method used by Fred W. Stein 
of Tacoma, illustrated on page 113. 


STEAKS, CHOPS, ETC. 


Small Steak 77% ™% 74 - - 7S 10¢ 
Small Steak with Onions ~V = = 47 15¢ 
Tenderloin Steak (7 AK 5 S 7O 2c 
Tenderloin Steak With Onions // = a 2 25c 
Sirloin Steak /““*2 - = = 4~ 30c 
Sirloin Steak with Onions - - 35c 
Porterhouse Steak // - - ~ 2 A0c 
Porterhouse Steak with Onions - ° A5c 
Mushrooms, per order / - - - / 15¢ 
Hamburger Steak /74 - /7/K - - / O10¢ 
Hamburger Steak with Onions 7H - - 5 15c 
Pork Chops 74K /#K - - - /O 10c 
Pork Chops Breaded - - e 15¢ 
Veal Chops - - - 15c 
Veal Chops Breaded /7XK /// - - 5 20¢ 
Ham and Eggs (7K EYL [XK - - / S~ 15¢ 
Ham, Broiled or Fried, small order /7*4¢ - 5 10c 
Bacon (446 [XK - - - 7 O10c 
Bacon and Eggs - - - 15¢ 
EGGS AND OMELETS 
Two Fried, Boiled or Scrambled AY /4K/ (WY PK - 20 10c 
Omelet, Plan (4% «+ - - 57 15¢ 
Omelet. with Ham or cheese “ - 20c 
POTATOES 
German Fried (1 7% 1 11K PIN W77F aise 
French Peed Tt TTL Ith. : eee = as 
Cream “ & 
Hashed Brown /%L 6 /1TA * TS = 
Rolls /K/ (Hh HL KK 71k 7K « Hes 
Bread and Butter (%L =X 7 KL oS/77K ° ee = 
Doughnuts /4KL KK AKL, 1K = "2 
CAKES ie 

Buckwheat Cakes, Maple Syrup 7/(L /&/ 7TH = oe a 
Wheat Cakes AVY JT KL 1K - : eae a 
Corn Cake, Maple Syrup /7*% = : 

CEREALS 
Rolled Oats with milk ey Mite SS : e a 
Rolled Oats with cream = 
Shredded Wheat with milk 7/4 776 7H le WAR 


Shredded Wheat with cream /// Thi 


Corn Meal with milk - 2 
Corn Meal with cream - - 
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Unique Lunch Room Accounting System 

J. A, Armour, of the Charles Weeghman sys- 
tem of lunch rooms in Chicago, talked interest- 
ingly the other day when interviewed by THE 
Horr, Monruiy regarding the lunch room 
business as operated by Mr. Weeghman. ‘‘ We 
have three places,’’ he said, ‘‘one at 14 West 
Van Buren, another at 99 Madison street, and 
a third at 118 West Randolph street, and we 
are about to open some more. The bulk of 
the cooking is done in one central place, and 
the general storeroom is also located in this 
central house. From it deliveries are made four 
times «a day by wagon to the branch houses, 
and the supplies in each establishment are as 
fresh and appetizing as it is possible to have 
them under the conditions. We carry but little 
stock. Every night we check up what is on 
hand and make out a want list for the next 
day. I am on the market very early in the 
morning, about 6:30 usually, and get the first 
pick. We carry but very little stock, buy from 
day to day as we need it, pay cash for every- 
thing, and sell for cash. Our places are kept 
open day and night, all the time. They are 
never closed. They are furnished neatly and 
great care is taken to have them always clean. 


““As foods are sold at a low price, the mar- 
gin of prefit between cost and selling price is 
small, and we have to operate economically, 
that is, without frills of service. We have no 
high-pricéd cooks, for the reason that only 
plain, simple cooking is demanded. We have 
no waiters, for each patron waits on himself. 
We have no printed bills of fare. The food 
is bulletined in large letters so that all may 
read, And there are no tips. The bill of 
fare is in letters one inch tall on boards 
thirty inches tall. The list is practically the 
same from day to day, the only changes being 
for foods in season and for specials. The spe- 
cials are made particularly prominent by being 
printed also on separate cards placed about the 
room. The prices remain the same. We make 
our portions to fit the prices, rather than the 
price to fit the portion, as some lunch rooms do 
that split the nickel. 


‘‘Our soups sell for five cents; and they are 
good soups; perhaps with not quite so much 
oeef stock as would be in the clear soups of 
bizh-priced restaurants; but when it comes to 
the vegetable soups, they are just as good. Our 
stews and entrees are as simple as they can be 
made, and as nourishing. The only difference 
between our goods and those of higher-priced 
restaurants is that we do not put a lot of fancy 
work and ingredients into them; but we make 
them look as appetizing as possible for the 
prices charged. We buy all our pies, but ex- 
pect soon to put in a bakeshop of our own. 


‘¢We never serve old or left-over foods. The 
surplus ieft over at close of day is mostly sold 
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at night, and what is left over of the night’s 
business is given away to the poor at 5 o’clock 
in the morning. So that every day we start 
with all fresh goods. 

‘¢We use the seats with the arm tablet for 
holding the tray on, and our patrons seem to 
like this combination chair-table. The patron- 
age is of course democratic, but you would be 
surprised how many well-to-do people eat in 
the Weeghman places. 

‘¢Our checking system is very simple. We 
have tickets printed in a sort of coupon style 
with eight spaces, each space of five-cent 
value; the highest amount forty cents. A 
check, consecutively numbered, is given by a 
door boy to each patron as he enters, and when 
the patron selects his food ‘the attendant 
punches on his check the amount he takes. If 
one patron should buy more than forty cents 
worth, the face of the check is crossed out and 
the higher amount written on the back of the 
check. Our checks usually average about 1744 
cents. 

‘‘The bookkeeping also is very simple. As I 
told you we pay cash for everything. Wages are 
paid weekly. The fiscal day ends at 7 p. m, 
when the statement for each place is made uf, 
showing profit or loss. Each house has a day 
book, which is little else than a row of vertical 
columns to the page. To the left there is a 
column for the cash register readings, which 
are taken every thirty minutes, and the amount 
oi the takings during the half hour paid for 
foods, ete., and cigars, are entered in this day 
book in separate columns alongside the time 
figures, and footed up as entered, so that Mr. 
Weeghman ean find out at any hour of the day, 
by using the telephone, how the business is 
going at any or all of his places. A statement 
in the columns to the right shows the amount of 
the bank allowed the cashier, which, we will say, 
is $100. The supplies to each of the restau- 
rants are billed at cost and collected for when 
delivered; also the cigars. The total food and 
cigar sales for the day are entered under the 
eash drawer figures and totaled. The ‘foods 
cost’ and ‘cigars cost’ are subtracted from 
the first total. Then the fixed charges are 
taken out, also the sum of $100 reserved for 
the cash drawer for the next day; and the 
balance shows the profit. If there is not enough 
left to retain the $100 for the cash drawer, 
the difference would show the loss.’’ 

““Yes, the statement you have roughly 
drawn up there shows about how we keep 
track of things in a general way. Your 
dummy figures make a fairly good illustra- 
tion. Our fixed charges we can determine 
very closely from day to day. They do not 
vary much. Mr. Weeghman has his system 
of inventory and balances at the main house, 
so that every Sunday morning he knows ex- 


actly what the profit has been for the past 
week.’’ 
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A typical Weeghman bill of fare : 


DAIRY DISHES. 
Crackersmwith bowl OF milks soe ea yes ce ele 


Oanmeal swith mpure Crean. .... etc +s... 10 
PMID Ker ORIS ban ayou Welsh cnsyenaus.cisy costes: oars) ectevacn ey eh s Sisco 10 
Shredded wheat, Force, Appetizo............. 10 
EDUC weTUPL Suey Seasteenete alts guetete capbi Steere) © anes Gea = 10 
Corn akes with! Creams .¢ sc cjec6 soc nee © a oem 10 
Rice pudding with vanilla sauce............. 5 
Rice pudding with pure cream............... 10 
Wheat or buckwheat cakes with maple syrup.. 10 


Sliced: hananas with cream. wis 2 ccc 6. sie oo eye 


Sivced mpeachess. with CLEA. - <o..s 1s. eis. eiecsve anel 10 
Sliced oranges with cream...........+.....+- 10 
IP RESCE VC GAP Ca CIOS aires cr enevene o eissleus es tence w as louse 10 


PGE SEIV.C Calo Mie sens aycin eesrsichon say Mate lsuatle sree wile ella cs 10 
PrESET VEC: PLHEAP PLE. oe leret eas clei st eos. gosustione os) a us 10 
ANU AT aS AN CO eyes o coas erels, 20s) clerencrevre ease, «felis oie: 5 
AND ONC! ENTICEY cae Geo 4 Bie 0 Oe SPeachD Ot ene, COND eee 5 
SLCWeCm DEUMEST seetet eiarettisicue teh eue. 4 aicuslabeltavottehis hans 5 
PNSSOECC Geet POSE Mn SUUE Sissies 3. ei teyte eral fe ou(autsi cos. aiiaie is ttle s 10 
Seca eruVe s SATA ioe aes oo arctgelicl stiches sve ee once 10 
HOT DISHES. 
Spanish beef stew with bread and butter...... 10 
Corn beef hash with bread and butter........ 10 
Baked chicken pie with bread and butter...... 10 
Spaghetti Italian with bread and butter....... 10 
Minced ham and eggs with bread and butter.. 10 


Baked pork and beans with bread and butter.. 
Pork sausage with mashed potatoes........... 
SOS Oren Vali sc bode nc mcs OOo Go DOO Or a 5 


SPECIAL SUMMER DISHES. 
Cold boiled ham and potato salad, bread and 
butter 
Cold boiled tongue and potato salad, bread and 
butter 
Imported frankfurts and potato salad, bread 
and butter 


isis iv) oifaiseisiiai/sl/alelit) (ole ele slew eyisis\-9)is © iare)s) «06. eyes 


Sis 2)/e) aie sais 06 celale/ elie, oe she le jer u 66) 6 2 ie 0) b)\0 6:0. 5 


Peep) Det heel OCC a Recess CnC a ee eta ia Ie ICH 


Salmon and potato salad, bread and butter.... 15 
Chicken salad, bread and butter.............. 25 
@hicken) salad SANG WIDE jatecc - oe ce 3 we 10 
(Chae CHULA Ne gan sb OOS DOU OOO 5 OOo DerCIctO SG 10 


Grape fruit, half, 10; whole................. 


Sliced peaches with eream. ..4seeeas core caer 10 
Siicedeoranccsuaes artnet tel a, ante eee oe 10 
RAS DCEELGS «tra meaeer nh etna oO ee oie eee ean 10 
SilPawWPeCTELOSS se. a eeerueges eer eereh ees each ee 10 
Cantaloupe, oiememe cn ci epe ea ela nae chee 10 
NV PCCLMVe] OM teva ucuc trenton sete cach kel ok sien ao tas ee 10. 
ASSOLUCH SIGE’ GROANS ay po eenecey toc renee oe eres 10 
Pera Wea) IM OMS re sapere acey Meese ea ee ach eee eee 10 
Crushed strawberry short cake.............. 10 
Crushed strawberry short cake with cream.... 15 
Need COMO ies tags oe ae ous short pepe aoe coee | eee 5 
POCA TG aicae seeps awake ian opcttae a Cay ened Ohohes An Ee TO 5 
TOMON AGEN Sieerm Head coeccuet enc sere teventskcens, sierey Weleulaeerotstans 5 
Sutter alike rysers wenn, ho cyst cack ane eab a ors eeu crenata sane 5 
DWOU Dolled ess And SOAS aii ec eeeiecaa.<uede ererene 15 
Two hard boiled eggs, bread and butter....... 10 
SANDWICHES. 
Tongue: Ham, CHEEsela...cfjcisests cies gysusre erect vie osu 5 
Corn beef, fried egg, salmon...........-..--. 5 
Elamivand! ego rsandwichic. tac aise wie ais ees ol 10 
Imported= Swiss cheese.,i...c0cce.0 6s -G 5066 10 
Paeya ene SEN WANs 66 9 Mra oto Ob 1 Eb eo eo oon 5 
DESSERTS. 
PISMO L all KAS see cadens Meter os terreno keh eae ac 5 
Special home made pie... 2.22. ne cee cee 10 
Pilem ae laren Od Cs 3, <reteten snare ele) ssh -natiegs oP stseartatier =) ous 10 
IAGSOLLCCe Cem, CLEA ie a-ha clieealaithe Guspeekel tits tue tey sae 10 
Baked apple: wath tCheam ey ctejetecer-ieiie t-te 10 
Special irules Salada. covert cave siersleieteveiersl~ oleie= 10 


Tea, coffee, cocoa, milk, buttermilk, lemonade. 5 


Chicken a la King 

Sliced white meat of chicken, sliced mush- 
rooms (fresh if procurable), sliced green peppers, 
sauteed together in butter, then add strips of 
pimentoes or Spanish peppers, season with salt 
and paprika; while at simmering point, add a 
liaison of cream and egg yolks; when at a 
creamy consistency serve in a chafing dish. A 
plate of buttered toast is usually served with 
the order. (Some like a little sherry wine added 
to the liaison.) If served without chafing dish 
then serve in a border of duchesse potatoes. 
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KEY TO DIAGRAM: 1, Main entrance thru corridor from Broadway ; 2, to Cafe and Barclay 
street entrance‘ 3, to shell fish kitchen; 4, stairway to lobby floor; 5, to service pantry; 6, counter 


for ready fish; 7, Roast beef and one other roast; 


8, Counter for roasts and entrees, as turkey, 


corned beef and cabbage, with a daily change of entrees; 9, The bar; 10, Counter for chowders, 
chicken and patties; 11, Counter at which oysters exclusively are served; 12, Pie counter (no 
stools); 13, Sandwich counter (no stools); 14, Small round counters where miscellaneous foods are 
served, brought by boys from the other counters and kitchen; 15, Coffee urns. 


Interesting Old Astor House 
(From The Hotel Monthly, July 1911.) 

We spent a very interesting hour visiting 
A. H. Thurston at the old Astor House, Broad- 
way and Vesey street, founded seventy-seven 
years ago, and doing a big business to-day. 

The lobby of the Astor is on the parlor floor, 
where also the old dining room is located and 
in use. There are two cafes on the ground 
floor. The center of the ground floor is ocecu- 
pied by the famous Astor House Lunch Room, 
the originator of the quick-lunch business. This 
room is arranged as outlined in the aceompany- 
ing crude diagram, a study of which we believe 
will interest many hotel men who are adopting 
the lunch room in connection with European 
plan. The principal counters form an oval in 
sections around the room, and there are two 
half-circle counters in the center. Stools are 
arranged on the inner side of the outer coun- 
ters, and the outer side of the inner counters, 
except the pie and sandwich counters, where it 
is a stand-up lunch. 

‘*About 1,200 persons a day are served at 
this lunch counter,’’ Mr. Thurston said. ‘‘The 
checks average 40 cents, except for the stand- 
‘up counters, where they average 30 to 35 
cents.’? 


Selections from the bill of fare in vogue in the 
old Astor House Lunch Room in New York: 
SOUPS: Mock turtle, 30; Chicken with rice, 25; 

Consomme duchesse, 25; Pot-au-feu, 25; Clam 

chowder, 25; Consomme, 25; Fish chowder, 25. 
FISH READY: Boiled redsnapper, lobster sauce, 40. 


OYSTERS: On the shell, 25; Oyster cocktail, 25; 
Stewed, 30; Fried, 40; Pan roast, 40; Escalloped 


in shell, 40; Astor Hous oyster flip, 40; 
pickled, 30. 
CLAMS: Little neck clams stewed, 30; steamed, 


35; Roasted 40; Fried, 40; On shell, 25; Clam 
broth, 25; Clam fritters, 40. 


SHELL FISH: Plain lobster, 90; Lobster cro- 
quettes, 75; Deviled lobster, 75; Lobster a la 
Newburg, $1.00; Broiled lobster, $1.00; Baked 
lobster, stuffed, 75. 


SOFT SHELL CRABS, 75. 
CHICKEN PATTY, 40. 


ENTREES: Fresh beef tongue, new spinach, 503 
Stuffed veal, Mexicaine, 50; Broiled hothouse 
chicken on toast, 90; half, 50; Corned beef hash, 
green peppers, 40; Sweetbreads larded, green 
peas, 60; Spring lamb en casserole, asparagus 
tips, $1.00; Brook trout sautee, meuniere, 85; 
Banana fritters, rum sauce, 80. 


ROAST: Beef, 50; Leg of mutton, 40; Roast beef 
sandwich, hot, 35; Ham, Champagne sauce, 40; 
Turkey, cranberry sauce, 65. 
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BOILED: Corned beef and cabbage, 40; Mutton, 
caper sauce, 40. 


COLD: Ham, 40; Corned beef, 40; Pate de foie- 
gras, $1.00; Lamb's tongue, 40; Crackers and 
milk, 20; Crackers and half and half, 30; 
Crackers and cream, 40; Rice and milk, bowl, 25; 
Rice and cream, bowl, 40; Graham wafers and 
milk, 25; Graham wafers and half and half, 35; 
Baked pork and beans, 30. 


PUDDINGS AND PIES: Strawberry short cake 
and cream, 85; Monte Carlo pudding, cognac 
sauce, 15; Steamed huckleberry dumpling, Ma- 
deira sauce, 15; Blackberry pie, 15; Apple pie, 
15; Cold corn starch pudding, 15; Hot or cold 
rice pudding, 15; Snow pudding, 15. 

SWEET DISHES: Charlotte Russe, 15 ; Ice cream, 
strawberry, 20; Blane mange, 15; Currant jelly, 
20; Champagne jelly, 25; Cup custard, 15; Fruit 
jelly, 20; Tarts, 10. 

FRUIT: Strawberries and cream, 30; Huckle- 
berries and milk, 25; Cantaloupe, 45; half, 25; 
Stewed prunes, 15. 

TEA, COFFEE, ETC.: Cup of coffee, 10, with 
cream, 15; Pot of coffee, 25; Demi-tasse coffee, 
10; Pot of chocolate, 25; Cup of tea, 10; Iced 
tea, 15; Pot of green, 20; Oolong, 20; Japan, Z0= 
English breakfast tea, 20; Pots of tea with 
cream, 25; Glass of milk, 10. 


Selections from luncheon bill at Luchow’s, New 
York: Consomme in cup, 20; Tomato, 20; Rhine 
wine, 25; Omelette with chicken livers, 50; 
Boiled sea trout, sauce fleurette and potatoes, 
45; Halibut steak, broiled, maitre d'hotel, and 
potatoes, 55; Bluefish, baked, a la Creole, mashed 
potatoes, 55; Fresh mackerel, broiled, potato 
salad, 50; Striped bass, boiled, caper sauce and 
potatoes, 60; Northern shad, broiled, stewed 
potatoes, 55; Shad roe with bacon, cream pota- 
toes, 65; Brook trout, boiled or saute, Bermuda 
potatoes, 70; Frogs’ legs, fricassee a la poulette, 
and potatoes, 70; Neuer matjes haering, Schnitt- 
bohnen, Pellkartoffel, 50; Cold salmon, tartar 
sauce, potato salad, 70; Whitefish in jelly, with 
potato, 50; Eels, cold, 45; Brook trout, with 
jelly, 75; Bock-wurst, sauerkraut, mashed po- 
tatoes, 45; Rinderbrust, horseradish sauce, sour 
potato, 45; Stewed tripe a la Creole, with rice, 
45; Sauerbraten, with Kartoffel Kloessen, 45; 
Wiener chopped roast, Madeira sauce, risolles 
potatoes, 50; Calf's tongue, sauce piquante, with 
noodles, 55; Spinach, with 38 fried eggs, 50; 
Chicken croquettes, bechamel, green peas, 50; 
Breast of lamb, breaded, tomato sauce, mashed 
potatoes, 55; Philadelphia squab, a la Bour- 
geoise, en casserole, 65; English mutton chop, 
baked potato, 70; Virginia ham, Burgunder sauce, 
macaroni, 75; Prime ribs of beef au jus, baked 
potato, 60; Roast fresh Jersey ham, Bayirsh 
kraut and potatoes, 55; Spring chicken, prunes, 
75; Long Island duckling, apple sauce and pota- 
toes, 85; Cold Westphal ham, new asparagus, 


65 ; Sauerbraten in jelly, with fried potatoes, 55 ; 


Kohlrabi in cream, 20; Schnittbohnen, 15; Gug- 
elhupf, 15 ;Huckleberry cake, 20; Deutsche apfel- 
torte mit schlagsahne, 20; Apfel strudel, 15; 
Vienna coffee cake, 10; Imp. Edelweiss (Camem- 
bert style), 25; Delicatessen kase, 25; Mainfer 
handkase, 15-25. 
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A Rhode Island Clam Bake 

We watched with considerable interest the 
making of this clam bake, which was of the 
type known as the ‘‘ Rhode Island clam bake.’’ 

Provision was made for 600. The bake 
was on two squares of concrete pavement, each 
100 square feet. These squares were thorough- 
ly heated by wood fire, the ashes swept off 
and live steam pipes land over the concrete. 
Over these was placed a wire netting, and 
over the netting a layer of seaweed. The 
clams, lobsters, ete., were put on the seaweed 
in linen bags. There were ten barrels of 
clams, 500 pounds of lobsters, 300 chickens, 
450 pounds of seup (fish), six barrels of green 
corn (specially brought from New Orleans for 
this occasion), three barrels of sweet potatoes, 
and sixty pounds of sausage. When all was 
piled on, it was covered with more seaweed 
and two folds of sail cloth, and then banked 
with seaweed to prevent the escape of steam. 
The steaming process occupied one and a half 
hours. 

The unctuous smell of the uncovering of the 
bake gave appetite for the feast. The menu 
was printed on brown wrapping paper, entirely 
pictorial, the head piece a mermaid laying in 
a clam shell sipping an ice cold drink; the 
separate courses picturing a bowl of clam 
juice, a clam, a fish, a lobster, a chicken, an 
ear of corn, a sweet potato, a bunch of sau- 
sages, a cracker, a filled stein and a cigar. 
This clam bake was a success in every way. 


Use English All the Way Thru. 

Many hotelkeepers who have abolished French 
from their bills of fare have taken to heading 
the bill of fare card with the name ‘‘Carte du 
Jour,’’ or ‘‘Card of the Day,’’ as it might 
be interpreted. 

Why use this French heading for an English 
printed bill of fare? It is just as much of an 
affectation as to print the dishes in French. 
Be consistent. Use English all the way thru. 

There is no excuse for calling day ‘‘jour’’ 
or card ‘‘earte.’’? It might be ‘‘Card of the 
Day’’ or ‘‘Today’s Bill of Fare’’ or ‘‘ Bill of 
Fare for Today.’’ Bill of fare is the proper 
word to use for the restaurant card. Menu is 
sometimes used, but Menu, in the strict sense 
of the word, means a selected list of dishes 
for a table d’hote meal or for a banquet. 

There is so much of the mongrel crept into 
the kitchen and bill of fare language that it 
makes the ecards appear ridiculous. The caterer 
who would have his cards free of errors in this 
respect should insist upon only good English, 


- such as he and his patrons understand. 
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THE RAVALLI CAFE 


J..O.-READ, Proprietor HAMILTON, MONTANA 


Breakfast 


10 
McIntosh Red Appies ...---- - 10 Sliced Oranges ...........:...... 0 

i i goa ee ‘Sliced Bananas and Cream ..... iS 
dics wee take ke bars rocks 10 Grape Fruit, half 15, whole ..... 25 


Hot Biscuits, Home Made Jelly and Pot Coffee 25 

Frieda Mush, Toast and Coffee 25 

Ravalli Farm Bacon, Biscuits, Potatoes, Cup Coffee 35 
Ravalli Farm Sausage, Biscuits, Potatoes, Cup Coffee 35 
Raval)i Farm Ham or Bacon with Eggs, Biscuits, Coffee 40 
Fried Mush with Comb Honey, Cup Coffee 25 

Wheat or Buckwheat Cakes;—Comb Honey, Cup Coffee 25 


Ravalli Rolled Oats with Cream.. 15 Milk Toast .. 20. Cream Toast .. 25 


F Withy Cream. «2 Se'Seis.ssiiise 15 Hot Cakes with Maple, Syrup .... 15 
Grate Nuts nabs Cream. 2. oases 15 Buckwheat Cakes, Maple Syrup... 15 
Shredded Wheat with Cream .... 15 French Rolls or Cornbread ...... 10 
French Toast) 0. 26523 cee us ste 25 Puffed Rice with Cream ......... 15 
Buttered, or Dry Toast ......... eee oe UL) Fried Cornmeal Mush ............ 10 


ALL MEAT and FISH ORDERS INCLUDE BREAD, BUTTER, POTATOES, 
COFFE, TEA or MILK 


Broiled Salmon Steak ........... 40 Cod Fish in Cream .............. 30 
Broiled or Boiled Salt Mackerel.. 40 CoduFish’ Cakes 25..../00ss50 eee 35 
Broiled. Halibut) (4. 5..can ca eee 40 
Breakfast Steak ................ 40 Tenderloin Steak ........ 60, 75, $1.00 
Sirloin Steak Calves’ Liver and Bacon or Onions 40 
Mutton Chops Pork ‘Tenderloin’ 4 ss ....<<c<ss oe 40 
Pork Chops ........... Hamburger Steak ......c.ccesccces 40 
Lamb Chops E Fried Apples and Bacon .......... 40 
Broiled or Fried Ham or Bacon .. 35 Veal Cutlets, plain, 40; breaded.. 50 
Chipped Beef in Cream .......... 35 Ham or Bacon Fried with Eggs ... 40 
Chicken Hash with Egg on Toast. 60 Country Sausage ............. Sere 
Corned Beef Hash and Egg ...... 35 
Broiled or Fried Spring Chicken 
With Rolls and Butter, Coffee, Tea or Milk 

Two Fresh Ranch Eggs, Fried .... 25 Scrambled with Mineed Ham, 
Two Fresh Ranch Eggs, Boiled... 25 Bacon, Chipped Beef, Tomatoes 
I'wo Fresh Ranch Eggs, Shirred 25 or Green Peppers ............. 35 

: aus Ham, Cheese, Jelly, Parsley, Fine 
Two Poached on Toast ........... 30 Herbs or Spanish Omelette .... 35 
Two Eggs, Scrambled ............ 25 Omelette; Plain s2..2.eocsnes- 25 

Two eggs with meat orders 10c. 
POTATOES 

LYOuNAailGe ys crete mstrae.c Acie wisicte c/o 10 AuoGratin (so ccxeirnseerc eee es 20 
Julienne or Saratoga ............ 15 Hashed Brown: <.. .csuct coma 10 
Hashed in Cream ................ 20 French Fried! a..cweec ee ae ee 15 
Cottage Fried ........... Brogetoienwicycit 15 German’ Fried Wins 25- esc oh 10 
Creant, per glass a, nih. >.2ccn hens 20 MUK, per, S188 foo. cts. sah icv soem 10 
Tea, per pot for one, 15; for two.. 25 . Chocolate or Cocoa, per pot ...... 15 


Coffeet, cup, 10; pot, 15; for two 25 


To Our Patrons: 


Pay your check to the Cashier. Waiters not allowed to 
for less than 25c. Single orders served to two or 


rooms, 25c for each person. 


collect. Allchecks must be totaled in red. No service 
more persons, 15c¢ extra for each person. Service to 


March 20 
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Lunch Room Bill of Fare 


McConkey’s, Toronto 
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Restaurant and 
Grill 
Up Stairs 


ee ee eee ee 


Tea, 5c. Coffee, 5c. 


Milk, 5c. 


PASTRY znd DESSERT 


ROLLS and BREAD 


Maryland Tea Biscuits... 5c 
Plain Rolls and Butter... 5c 
Milk Roll and Butter..... 5c 


Graham Rolls and Butter 5c 
New York Tea Biscuits 
and Butter ...........5.. 5c 


Current Bread and Butter 5c 
Chelsea Buns and Butter. 10c 
Currant Buns and Butter.10c 
Dry or Buttered Toast....10c 
French Sugar Buns and 


Butter scsvicscisscsivciceaccwe 5¢ 

French Sugar Twist....... 5c 
French Loaf ...... lbe 
COLD MEATS 

Boiled Ham 

Tongue’ .--. 2.7. 

Roast Beef ..... 

Corn Beek wij. o5.5 $5000 oes ae 


Lettuce 


SANDWICHES 


Beef.... 
Tongue 
MEV ASTI s jsts'3)<ic/0)s>e1eeisisisie crs 
Sardine 
Cheese 
Chicken (cold)............ 20¢ 
Hot Chicken Sandwich... 


CHEESE 


Roquefort............ 
MacLaren’s..-.. 


English Stilton . 10¢ 
Canadians. << cedar ais le 
RELISHES 
Olsiviesii oats saeitcts cates ctl esie's 10u 
Gelery. sprccierie lenin setae 15¢ 
Mixed Pickles............. 10¢ 
EGGS 
jervbKevel Gaqocpodancosuaoenonoe 20¢ 
Fried ........... meee seiner 25¢e 
POAC EAs sie amie ciescicess:sisinie 25¢ 
Scrambled.........s.-e200. 25e 
MOM ONE Go ac) s,s ceeee jaelenes 25e 
Omelet, Ham .... ........ 35e 
Omelet, Jelly..--..-...-.. 35¢ 
SARDINES 


Box of Sardines, including 
Bread and Butter (one 
SELVAGE) csmviccuinckiele. <lelee 35c 

Box of Sardines, including 
Bread and Butter (two 
S€rvice)..-.«. ..- aaatrs 40¢ 


FRUITS 


Grape Fruit.......6.20000% 
Sliced Oranges........ -.. 
Bananas and Cream .... 
Raspberry AURholgn ene nap Gnlo 
Keiller’s Marmalade..... 
Cherries .. .. A 
Strawberries, preserved. 10¢ 
Sultana Rice Pudding, 
Cream Sauce 


Cocoa, 10e. Cream, 10c. 
Whole Whoat tea Bis Walaus Tartlots.-.-+ --- 5 
cuits and Butter........ 5e TRS Lene : 
cna Sugar Buns and Met Ae ae ze 
Bee ke ane ane - IS... 2..5ee se 
Brown Bread and Butter 5c pomen Peet Tere 7 
Boston Brown Bread and Chocolate Helairs......... be 
WMaKer eb osaeSe onsen send » 5¢ Mince Pattie.. .......... 10¢ 


SPECIAL TO-DAY 


READY TO SERVE 


OYSTERS 
New York Counts, Raw, a Dox 
Dozen 


New York Counts, ee ¥% Doz 
(One Service) 


Puree of Split Peas, au Crouton 
Cream of Sugar Corn 


FISH 


ENTREES 
Boiled Ox Tongue, with Spinach 
Fricandeau of Veal Neapolitan 
Lamb Stew, Country Style 
Chicken Livers Saute, with Mushrooms. . 


COLD MEATS 


Cold Corned Beef 
Fresh Lobster, Mayonnaise 


ROASTS 
Prime Ribs of Beef, au Jus 
Ham, Champagne Sauce 


VEGETABLES 


Stewed Parsnips. . 

Carrots in Cream....... 

Macaroni, a | Italienne.... 

‘Baked Sweet Potatoes........ 

Green Peas. RPS ee Pm eat rters LOC 
Pickled Beets 

Boiled or Mashed Potatoes. 

Sliced California Tomatoes 


eee e eee 


Served from 11.30 to 2.30 


Napkins with orders served under 20c., extra charge. 


Corn Bread................ 5e 
Fancy Mixed Cake........ 10e 
Oru ti Calkke=-percece. nate steiee 10¢ 
German Doughnuts...... 10c¢ 
Almond Coffee Cake...... 10¢ 
Cream Puffs «= s..6s.c.s«. 10¢ 
Charlotte Russe........... 10¢ 
IMEEM Siaeratelecsiststesmrerstorteraleiate 10¢ 
Crumpets cuciceweceanatsccn 10¢ 
Bally Lunn... .c.00 cece +: 10¢ 
Buckwheat Cakes and 
Maple Syrup.......... Xe 


Wheat Cakes and Maple 

BYLU pie sieceelisiseie nieces 15¢ 
Wine Wel liycceaeensna sonics 10¢ 
Clear Honey .... - 
Baked Apples and Cream. ape 
HOD aMrSaaO 0¢ 
15q 


Chicken Pattie 
Oyster Pattie.... ......... 


FRUJT PIES 


Deep Apple Pie 
Apple WPiescesses snes. 
Blueberry Pi eae 
Mince Pie .. 
Rhubarb ... 

Cup Custard. 


FOUNTAIN 
Hot Chocolate......--.++. 10e 
ional spon caconondee 10e 
** Oyster Bisque...-... 10¢ 
© Memonade, esr... 10¢ 
** Clam Bouillon....... 10¢ 
‘“* Tomato Bouillon..- 10¢ 
Heg Malted Milk .. ...... 15¢ 
Hot Claret Punch... ....- 10¢ 
Orangeade .--......-. ves L0G 
Cold Lemonade........... 10¢ 
Egg Chocolate ...-.. «+... 10c¢ 
Sf emlM (Ovo Be SwOnsongr Sidon 10c 
Fruit Ice Cream Sodas, all 
HMAVORS whectiatiee 8 eri 10¢ 
Chocolate Maple Walnut 
Inhekayysyonacee | eagoooossd 
Boston Nut Special. . 
Cherry Harl .....---- 
Fresh Fruit Sunde 
David Harum........---.- 


ICES and WATER ICES 
SPHCIAL—Cafe Parfait..15c 


Bisque Tortoni ........--. 15¢ 
Meringue Glace.... -15¢e 
Tutti Frutti.......- -15e 
Neapolitan ........ -15¢ 
Mixed ........--.- .15¢ 
Vanilla. -.0.: secs .10¢e 
Chocolate ..-..... -10¢ 
Bisque Glace. ..-- » 1be 
Duchess Glace... - lbe 
Victoria -<-.... .» 15¢e 
Nesselrode. ......- -15¢ 
Lemon Water Ice.. - 10¢ 
Strawberry ..-.-..-- .-10¢ 
Maple Walnut...... .-... 10¢ 
Pineapple Water Ice..... 10¢ 


Raspberry Water Ice. .-. 
Strawberries and Cream 20c, 


Strawberry Shortcake, 20c. 


NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR HATS, COATS, OR UMBRELLAS. 
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Typical Breakfast and Luncheon Cards, The Wahkonsa, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


BREAKFAST ALA CARTE, THE WAHKONSA 


FRUIT 


Sliced oranges, one.....-.-- 10 
Sliced banunas and cream 15 
Baked apple and cream... .15 
California peaches and 
GLOAIN ses sianeatasis eee 15 
California Pears & cream.. 


Grape Fruit.....-..+- 
Sliced Pineapple.. 
Stewed Prunes 
Stewed prunes with 


Individual preserved figs, strawberries, red raspberries, 
red cherries, blackberries or pineapple....- -:se.e eens 


Honey in the comb..... 
Bar-le-duc jelly, red or white. 


CEREALS, TOASTS, 


Oatmeal with cream...... 
Cream-ot-wheat with 
CPEB 26 ose creer oe ele seen wens 15 
Egg-o-see withcream....- 
Force with cream..... «+. 
Corn flakes with cream..-- 
Waters with cream......- 
Shredded wheat biscuit 
with cream 
Bread and Milk..... .....- 


GLOATI caustics ates Slew 15 

15 Orange Juice, one - 16 

20 

Sy. wieidadiase ssid seaAb Seeman eels 10 

fa nis aint sralorese s'aainle VERS ela mem 26 
HOT CAKES, ETC. 

15 French toast with jelly- ..20 


Steamed rice with cream..15 
Grape nuts with cream....15 
French pancakes with 


FOLLY. aix- aprolets atten emtet tres stare 25 
German pancakes -.-.-+-++ 25 
Dry or buttered toast.....- 10 
Milk GOaBbies sb pacaes eee aene 4 15 
Cream toast .....66- eeeee 25 
FLOCTOUS) Micuscee | Beene 10 


Wheat, graham, corn, or buckwheat cakes with Maple 


Syrup 


EGGS AND OMELETTES 


Hggs—boiled, fried or scrambled 


Eggs poached on toast 
2 puached eggs on anchovy 
toast 
Eggs au beurre noir 
Eggs a la Meyerbeer... 


Omelet, w h ham Trea chateieieys 30 
Omelet, with bacon........ 30 
Omelet, with chicken liver 3° 
Omelet with mushrooms. ..3° 


BggsalaTurque ...... Owelet, with kidneys....-- 35 
Eggs ala Rossini..... ..... 35 Omelet, with oysters....... 39 
Spanish omelet ... Omelet, with french peas. .3° 
Omelet with asparagus tips 40 Omelet, with jelly..-....... 35 
Omelet au rum .. 40 Omelet, with tomatoes..... 35 
Omelet, plain....... 2 Umelet, with green 

Omelet, with parsley DEPP OLS: siiseagessewlaciasia sts 35 

FISH 


Black bass, fried or broiled 50 
Halibut, tried or broiled...40 
Lake trout, tried or 
DEOUMEA=se%a5 as ene cock 
Whitefish, fried or broiled 40 


Finnan haddie, broiled or 


Salt mackerel broiled or 
Dolled 36) aos. odes oadks 
Shredded codfish in cream 30 


Rasher bacon 1U cents extra 


STEAKS, CHOPS, ETC. 


Breakfast sausage......... 30 
Warm ‘Gausage sco. loc. ces 25 
Calt’s Liver and Bacon... 30 
Broiled ham or bacon....- 30 
Broiled ham and eggs..... no 


Broiled bacon and eggs.. 
Corned beef hash .... 
Corn beef hash, poached 
egg =. 
Chipped beef i in cream. 
ened hamand scrambled 
ges tee hah Nea 2 
Salt pork and fried apple. " 
Lamb chops, two 
Pork chops, two 
Veal cutlets, two 
Veal cutlets, two, breaded. 0 


Sweet breads broiled with 
bacon 
Minced chicken in cream, 
poached egg.. ........... 40 
Minced chicken with teen 
peppers 
Small breakfast steak . 
Small tenderloin steak.. 
Small sirloin steak. 
Small sirloin with bacon...50 
Small sirloin with creole...50 
Small sirloin with onions. .50 
Small sirloin with here 
TOOMS (2.555. F ae 
Fried spring chicken, ee 
Fried spring chicken, one- 5 
Broiled kidneys with bacon 35 


Rasher bacon 10 cents extra 


: POTATOES 
German fried.....cesseccees 10 Lyonnaise ...... 15 
French fried.......... +» +10 Saratoga chips. ‘ 
BAGG ictaasewertewas cane 10 Cottage tried 
Julienne....... +-10 Special baked .... 
Hashed brown +:10 Au gratin .....:. 
O'Brien sateatied aemne hatin cineantech mas MaOOK dee takin co re mee cn. 

TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 

Coffee per cup..........056. 05 Soren: Vienna styl 
Oomes PEL DOU) vsiwncewsar ca dO! LNGUD) «aces ce poh : Ray 
Chocolate per pot.......... 1 Halt and half per glass.. +10 
Cocoa per pot...... sO qnence ig Cream per glass....... .... 15 
Milk per PIAS rine ee siamwie caress 


In order to avoid mistakes and consequent delay’ sai cus- 


tomers are kindly requested 


to write their own orders. 


Club breakfasts, The Wahkonsa: 


No. 1—25c: Choice of 


cereals. Coffee, tea or 


milk. Butter and toast or rolls. 


No. 2—30c: Choice of 
prunes or cereal. 
Tea, coffee or milk. 


orange, banana, stewed 


Griddle cakes, maple syrup. 


No. 3—35c: Choice of orange, banana, stewed 
prunes or cereal. Two eggs—boiled, fried or 
scrambled. Griddle cakes, maple syrup. ‘Tea, 
coffee or milk. 

No. 4—40c: Choice of fruit or cereal. Ham or 
bacon and 2 fried or boiled eggs. German fried 
potatoes. Rolls or toast. Coffee, tea or milk. 

No. 5—40c: Choice of fruit or cereal. Pork 
sausage with griddle cakes, or calf’s liver with 


bacon. German fried or baked potatoes. Rolls 
or toast. Coffee, tea or milk. : 
No. 6—45c: Choice of cereals or fruit. Boiled 


or broiled salt mackerel or minced ham with 
scrambled eggs. French fried or baked potatoes. 
Griddle cakes, maple syrup. Toast or rolls. Tea, 
coffee or milk. 

No. 7—45c: Choice of cereals or fruit, corned 
beef hash with poached egg or one veal chop 
(breaded or plain), or one pork chop (breaded 
or plain). German fried, French fried or baked 
potatoes. Griddle cakes and maple syrup. Toast 
or rolls. Coffee, tea or milk. 

o. 8—50c: Choice of orange, banana, baked 
apple or stewed prunes. Broiled kidneys with 
bacon or chipped beef in cream or 2 lamb chops. 
German fried or baked potatoes. Griddle cakes, 
maple syrup. Rolls or toast. Coffee, tea or 
milk. 

No. 9—75c: Choice of fruit or cereal, one-half 
broiled or fried chicken or tenderloin or sirloin 
steak. German fried, French fried or baked 
potatoes. Rolls or toast. Tea, coffee or milk. 

These combinations are served to one person 
only and cannot be changed. 


Luncheon, The Wahkonsa, March 27, 50 cents: 
Consomme aux pois Cream of asparagus 
Young onions Chow chow 
Fried lake trout, maitre d’hotel 

German pot roast with noodles, or 
Breast of veal, saute, rissoto, or 
Prime ribs of beef, au jus 
Boiled potatoes 
Sugar corn 


Lyonnaise potatoes 
Buttered beets 
Cold slaw 
Stewed fig pudding, brandy sauce, or 
Plum sherbet, assorted cake 
Wisconsin cheese Wafers 
Coffee Milk 
Tea 


Specials for Today 
Broiled or fried milk fed chicken, 1%, 50c; whole, 
90c; a la Maryland, 75c-$1.25 
Lamb chops, saute, sauce soubise, 50c 
Small tenderloin steak, bordelaise, 60c 
Fried pork tenderloin, baked apple, 40c 
Imported frankfurters, sauerkraut, 40c 
Glaced lamb tongues with spinach, 40c 
Minced chicken with green peppers, 50c 
Sweetbreads, saute, Toulouse, 50¢ 
Stewed Gulf shrimp, Creole, 70c 


Grilled veal chops, remoulade, 45c 
Eggs, Meyerbeer, 35c 


Omelet with French peas, 35c 
Fried tomatoes, 20c 
Strawberries with cream, 25c 
Cream cheese with bar-le-duc jelly, 25c 
Imp. Swiss or Camembert cheese, 15¢ 
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CLUB BREAKFASTS. 
Rock Island Lines System. 


No. 1, 25 cents: Toast, dry or buttered; pot of 
coffee, tea or milk. 


No. 2, 25 cents: Milk toast, pot of coffee, tea 


or milk. 
No. 3, 35 cents: Fruit in season, toast, dry or 
buttered, pot of coffee, tea or milk. 


No. 4, 35 cents: Oatmeal with cream, toast, 
dry or buttered, pot of coffee, tea or milk. 


No. 5, 40 cents: Eges (2), boiled, fried or 
Scrambled, hot rolls, wheat cakes with maple 
Syrup, pot of coffee, tea or milk. 


No. 6, 40 cents: Fruit in season, 
boiled, fried or shirred, 
tea or milk. 


No. 7, 40 cents: 


eggs (2), 
hot rolls, pot of coffee, 


Shredded wheat biscuit, grape 


nuts or corn flake, wheat cakes with maple 
Syrup, pot of coffee, tea or milk. 
No. 8, 45 cents: Fruit in season, poached 


eges on toast (2), pot of coffee, tea or milk. 


No. 9, 50 cents: Fruit in season, roast beef 
hash, green peppers, hot rolls, pot of coffee, tea 
or milk. 


No. 10, 55 cents: Fruit in season, Excelsior 
Farm sausage, wheat cakes, maple syrup, pot of 
coffee, tea or milk. 


No. 11, 60 cents: Fruit in season, calf’s liver 
and bacon, hot rolls, German fried potatoes, pot 
of coffee, tea or milk. 


No. 12, 60 cents: Fruit in season, broiled 
bacon with fried eggs (2), hot rolls, potatoes, 
hashed, browned or French fried, pot of coffee, 
tea or milk. 


No. 13, 60 cents: Fruit in season, oatmeal 
with cream, poached eggs on toast (3), pot of 
coffee, tea or milk. 

No. 14, 60 cents: Fruit in season, broiled ham, 
fried eggs (2), hot rolls, potatoes, hashed, 
browned or lyonnaise, pot of coffee, tea or milk. 

No. 15, 65 cents: Fruit in season, oatmeal 
with cream, omelet, plain, jelly or parsley, hot 
rolls, pot of coffee, tea. or milk. 


No. 16, 70 cents: Fruit in season, broiled 
mutton chops (2), hot rolls, potatoes, minced in 
eream or cottage fried, pot of coffee, tea or 
milk. 


No. 17, 80 cents: Fruit in season, tenderloin 
or sirloin steak, hot rolls, potatoes, French fried 
or O’Brien, pot of coffee, tea or milk. 


No. 18, 80 cents: Fruit in season, oatmeal 
with cream, poached eggs on toast (3), wheat 
cakes with maple syrup, pot of coffee, tea or 
milk. 

No. 19, 90 cents: Fruit in season, oatmeal 
with cream, shredded wheat biscuit, grape nuts, 
tenderloin or sirloin steak, hot rolls, potatoes, 
lyonnaise or German fried, pot of coffee, tea or 
milk. 

No. 20, $1.00: Fruit in season, oatmeal with 
eream, grape nuts, corn flake, shredded wheat 
biscuit, tenderloin steak with mushrooms, broiled 
lamb chops with bacon, hot rolls, toast, dry or 
buttered, potatoes, stewed in cream, hashed, 
browned, wheat cakes with maple syrup, pot of 
coffee, tea or milk. 
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“Breakfast Specials,’’ from the card of Brit- 
tain’s Cafe and Lunch Room, Atlanta: 
(Please order by number) 


(1) Oatmeal, baked beans, rolls and coffee. .25 
(2) Scrambled eggs, grits, rolls and coffee...25 
(3) Oatmeal, liver and bacon, rolls and coffee.30 
(4) One pork chop, one egg, rolls and coffee. 25 
(5) Boiled’ mackerel, potatoes, rolls & coffee.30 
(6) Small steak, grits, rolls and coffee...... 30 
(7) Country sausage, hot cakes, rolls and 
COLRC GW Frc nrsncraerssenakcredehahanotateccre cal scene aimee evorevege 3 
(8) Ham and eggs, grits, rolls and coffee..... 30 
(9) Bacon and eggs, grits, rolls and coffee...30 
(10) Fried fish, stewed prunes, rolls & coffee. .30 
(11) Lamb chops (2), grits, rolls and coffee. ..30 
(12) Scrambled eggs & brains, toast & coffee. .30 
(14) Tenderloin steak, fried potatoes, rolls and 
SOLES] aayercisleisie) steric csteats fers) fegeialienstezeie sieven ore tooaehs 35 
(15) Sirloin steak, fried potatoes olls and 
(LopnilsXe™ om aHA bic dughoekto cic ee oe leks nore. Anica 
FRUITS 
MEM Wi wea es) Nt oh DANA eet eG MOORES i wIG Goo Mia eee h 15 
Sibel ove WW ai geoh CF =4 cohen RR SAR RPO re aT eae NTR ewe eee 10 
SVS We WOR UME. pewaiencnsads eine oiare so naeye atoimncrentet giles 10 
SLICE, DANAMAS My, date sos euccicisie cers steutyn ace Re er elepewis 10 
BAKE aD DlOSiercclersteucterans © ons aiesiis/aa ors cversietene cate orenccers 10 
Greenapple psawU Geen suiarasie crstesormretNelolsna suche siesta 10 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit with Strawberries....25 
* * Eo 


“Specials Today’ card from Brittain’s Cafe 
and Lunch Room, Atlanta: 


SOUP 
IPUreevon (Sp IUC spe ais corm sieie on ots omterarse stacey ews evens eke 10 
IRS onto es Sicteko GAS tconia do oa tio obbco Dpecca toc 10 
FISH 
VEG SNAPP SIoe a enclaic osteo eidicrm ave thafawscepenetaastens te aeletoce teres 25 
SGA ATOU Ector e arerccste suepanatss wae alate cee re arial orere ardor 25 
MSTOUWES! MOWPAMO eo aie «cle: sie wre el csehe reletseurtere revels lola) ois 40 


SIGS BEONTALOES er. occ socxeieies svelezo-stes, toneptiets sateen ole 
INS IW eu CUSEN GS Seat odeuc ete enema aye aherevte lorie stain ioe uaueue\ a 
MOUNBS COLSP Ye ic maha ec ates erei isis ore eters tara seehd atele ohalatie « 2 
Sliced cucumbers 
Pickled> DeCUS is s.)2 = uss 
Young onions 


ROASTS 
Chicken withsdressing. 3.) ets<c scree Regn Siherere 8 
Prime ribs of beef, mashed potatoes........... 25 
Tsoi Or POM cap Wle SA UC Cieere epeiecsereileereinreeiel steleat> 25 
SpLlINe Warm y WA SBUCC cto ere oo sieileusictereisieism aisie 2 
ENTREES 
Mmilletwiof-trout. parsley DUUELr sais... ea aie «sleet 25 
TiGividtial GHIGHKEM WiC LZ wciecesieseece wo exe oles, ele te sai te 25 
TNPICASSE CmOls WV Call ae cuss cil oie wlsiovei sls ie slates) euetoieiste’ siecle 20 
Corned-beef hash, green Peppers............5- 20 
Short ribs of beef, browned potatoes..........25 
GHickenarsauren wats TLCSk. wi. ska gy eietcistaisieveistend sueuane g 


Vieal Gullets) teniavOr SAUCE) sc isereissfcle es cicisleiesl 2 
Hot roast beef sandwich....... 4 
Cold boiled ham, potato salad... 
Seleyepaheutyy b Mich UKesehalety wee ao do on aoc ono gommy ao 1 


Stuffed bell peppers........... 
Half spring chicken, fried or broiled. BN csute Oe 50 
VEGETABLES 
New potatoes in CreaMiin..c.. cc esccceecccc sens 15 
See OlUcUS iN apn earreute Mouser cecusueastieisy ate paisnatalel shel eiarens) eiorehnce 10 
NDA TEE CTS nyallelolcie ec <lesers ae lee ls: elale| p's eelbivieisr= werete ts 10 
Fried sweet potatoes. ........c.scecccesercecce 10 
GLEN PEAS... 1. ese e ee eee tenet eee tee teen ees 10 
SESAME Ce UC cieiereeeyene stein lelsteueralnpsiatel slicrel orote ue, ereue 0d 
SALADS (TO ORDER) 
(A@ialanskeyspol SevEKelses ome os soap comoudooon on oacod 20 
Dressed lettuce.......... Gp Hom Rao ceca sane tar 15 
Sispbedsyel iWoyeneutcy (OD) oandsocaadno7 ss GoomonoGon oes 20 
FPO CUUO mS AULAG sicuct stetoiels sie asters Bvave, whe toleletecaia¥aleiaisi ons 20 
DESSERT 

Strawberry shortcake, ne A CHO CDE OO AAO ADS 15 
Ie) Per. CUts erties = bon cade sys ietslelers ehancVele seetevere 05 
Cornstarch IL US ayers ee ele eierelo'el wile slellorerayn <leipi> 10 
WPI ay TAMA OG Sire. tain anette arateehagere lor et et ossbl orfojroie Xe SEN as 10 
Vanilla or Strawberry ice cream Sieh tere eioias ee eketaS 10 
Strawberries and cream...........+.- AG co MOaeOUrLD 


Regular dinner (11:30 to 2:30).. Mate ieene 20: 
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A typical lunch room bill of fare of one of the nearly one hundred ‘'Childs” places in New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, Pittsburgh and Chicago: 


SPECIAL TODAY READY TO SERVE 

Tea, coffee or cocoa - e 05. 
Hot corn muffins - - - 05 | Beef tea js 2 05 
Rolls and coffee - - e: 10 | Bottle of milk (served with glass) 05. 
Bottle of milk, half cream ( “ sf 4S) 1G 
Our crullers 5 = 05 | Bottle of pure cream (ere SO adi 
; Butter cakes = - - 05. 
Datmeall with <asam 7 : fs Wheat cakes with maple-cane syrup - 10. 
Shredded wheat or wheat flakes with cream 15] Buckwheat cakes with maple-cane syrup 10. 
Cornmeal cakes with maple-cane syrup 10 
Sliced bananas with cream - 10 Dry or buttered toast : @ See 
Half grape fruit - - . EY date Sc + i ; aS 
Cold ham or corned beef - - 15 
Sliced or whole orange - - 10|Ham and beans - - - 15 
Corned beef and beans - = 15 
Wheat or buckwheat cakes, maple cane syrup 10 5G Ge . : = 
Country sausage with potatoes 2 15 | Baked beans, New York or Boston style Io. 

Corned beef hash, steamed, 10; with poached 
¥ o “cakes - 20; or fried egg - - - 15 

F Corned beef hash, browned in pan, 15; with 
Pork chops with apple sauce = 25 poached or fried egg & = 20 
Ham and Eggs with potatoes = 25 Caickey Soup with, £166 = _ oe 
English beef soup = = 10 
Bacon and eggs with potatoes - 25 | Beef stew with vegetables - = 15 
Lamb stew with vegetables - 15 
Fseched sees an coast E y 20 Country sausage with mashed potato - 15 
Hamburger steak, potatoes s 20 | Buckwheat cakes and sausage - 20 
J Ham croquettes - - - Io 
Liver and bacon, potatoes - > 20 | Chicken croquette, mashed potato - 15 
Corned beef hash, browned in pan - 15 | Roast sirloin of beef, mashed potato - 20 
Hot roast beef sandwich - - 10 
Me i ‘“* with poached egg - 20 | Hot rice with butter - - 10 
Lamb chops with bacon and potatoes 35 pieced preet: ee a ~ i 
Broiled salt mackerel, potatoes - 20 ee { Clam chowder - = 15 
Fish cakes with tomato sauce 10 


SANDWICHES, WHITE OR GRAHAM BREAD 


Ham sandwich - 05| Oyster sandwich’ - 05| Sliced chicken sandwich 10 
Corned beef sandwich 05| Fried egg sandwich - 10 
Minced ham sandwich 05| Minced chicked sandwich 05 


DAIRY DISHES, WITH MILK FROM OUR SELECTED DAIRIES 
Flaked cereals with cream 15) Shredded wheat with milk 10] Graham crackers and milk 10 


Oat meal with cream 15| Rice and milk - 1o| Bread (white or graham) and 
Rice with cream - 15| Soda crackers and milk to} milk - - 10 
Shredded wheat (2) with cream 15| Milk crackers and milk be) 
Clam Chowder (Fridays) - 15 : 

OYSTERS Fry, large - - 25| Boston box stew - 30 
Raw - - 15| Plain broil - 25| Pan roast - - 25 
Half Shell - - 20| Crumb broil - 25| Plain broil, Baltimore style 35 
Stew - - 20| Roast - - 25| Plain fry with bacon 30 
Box stew - - 25| Roast ontoast ~  - 30 “> broil * 40 


Fry, small - - 20| Boston stew - 25| Oyster omelet - 25 
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STEAKS, CHOPS, HAM AND EGGS, HASH, ETC. 
Corned beef hash browned in Ham and eggs - 25| Sirloin steak with onions 45 

the pan - - 15| Fried or broiled ham 20| Tenderloin steak - 45 
Corned beef hashed browned, Two lamb chops” - 30| Tenderloin steak with onions 45 

with 2 poached eggs 25| Hamburger steak - 20| Veal cutlet, breaded, tomato 
Liver and bacon = 20| Small steak ~ B0)|e Saucens i= = 20 
Bacon and Eggs - 25| Small steak with onions 30 
Bacon, fried or broiled 20| Sirloin steak - 45 
A side order of New York or Boston baked beans with any of the above - = 05 
Potato salad ~ - - Io | Egg salad - - - 20 
POSITIVELY FRESH EGGS| Two poached eggs on toast 20| Ham omelet - 20 
‘Two boiled eggs - 15| Two creamed eggs on toast 20] Parsley omelet - 20 
Two fried eggs - 15| Two scrambled eggs and Chicken omelet - 25 
‘Two scrambled eggs - 15 chipped beef - 20| Onion omelet = 20 
Two poached eggs - 15| Plain omelet - rs 

Toast or bread and butter included with the above. 

PASTRY AND DESSERT Apple sauce - 05, Cornstarch, chocolate 05 
Pies in season - 05| Baked apple - 05| Cup custard - 10 
Crullers - - 05| Baked apple with cream 10} Ice cream 2 5 & I0 
Stewed prunes (with cream, 5)05| Large baked apple in bowl Lacy fingers = 05 
Rice pudding - 05 with cream - 15| Charlotte russe - 05 
Tapioca cream pudding o05| Cornstarch, vanilla 05 

Fresh milk rich in cream expressed every morning from our selected dairies. 
All drinking water is purified by germ proof filters. 
Not responsible for personal property unless checked by the manager. 

H. H. Kohlsaat & Company of Chicago origin- Coffee cakes, all kinds ...........--.+++eeee- 5 
ated the Dairy Lunch business, and their methods Pastry of all kinds................++.- 5 and 10 
have been copied by thousands of places all over Naban tea, per pot ..........--eeeeeeeeeeeees 5 


America and in Europe, Australia, New Zealand 
and other countries. They have always been 
consistent in the features of small bill of fare, 
good quality of foods, moderate prices and clean- 
liness. This is a typical luncheon bill of fare of 
a Kohlsaat place. 


Wheat, corn or rice cakes 


4% adie ang MEIORIEneaoe 10 
IB YONG WEL Se oe ot DBO 6 ab OLE Co a Eee One Io 
tGreanmlrOre mille tOasts 1. spate «cue efsiaiele.s </ele aus, 232.5 be) 
ES TILLELeEGIOl iy tOASE. 5 ctaral\onwiays: cyece¥ele vise” sey ake 10 
MEO Ue CADIS) 5 ssnitevsnepetete eeu ouel esa sa ars =) soho ears bite) 
IS CEM DOW LOt jaye ares oie tere nok ous eve mane eaters eraibys 20) 5 
Glamabourllomte, crea siecte a rercicensrere | evels rl alsl ate» Io 
Oatmeal svi tlicreawaaspeysctays, «cele 0 ele ele sie! avoreiel Io 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Grackersweranam Or SOGA a1 ce eeliciaee vel s ers 5 
rackers, with bowl milk, 2%). st sce = - 6 0105 10 
GrACkers | Wit DOW CLEAN 2a sr0 oe ie sree os 15 
EB Oilederice AWitDiGLEAIN saya etercolels ene eleiele!. lorem 5 
‘Boiled rice; with bow]milk. =... 2d... .5....-- 5K) 
Pie naliskand sys) cla MOdEs 1c sarees cieje1e «12 eiays Io 
Tea. Coftee, Cocoa, Chocolate (0 ).c.%...%.+6- 5 
Milk, 5 Cream,1o Half and halite ores Io 
Bread and butter, all kinds. . spaMeY cious ota 5 
Rolls and butter; all kinds............ Ate Hoon as 


SANDWICHES 
Ham, Minced Ham, Cheese, Minced Cheese, 


(Lonpites Gormed: B eelaetatastactel sete elljeloie is 5 
FRUITS 
Fresh-fruits im S€asol ..4..0..000-0+-+ +00 Be) 
Canned fruits, cherries, peaches............. 10 
Canned fruits, pears, plums.... ............- Bo) 
Sauces, appleor prumes <6... sectens 2 acl 5 
ICE CREAM AND CAKE 
Guticakese allelcimaSs sr wlernepertasislorey eial<trsteterste< 5 
Ice cream: vanilla, strawberry, chocolate.....10 
Neeuereammemirxedays- cele + cistosieter= ister « (oie I5 
NWN Spun oooosceoooope OU CDUOUmoaducOONE bo) 
SPECIALS 
- Sliced oranges... 2... cece rece tcr cence se ses 10 
Peaches and cream........-.++-sesereeerees Be) 
Canteloupe..........- ee eeerc reese etre cceees Io 
Watermelon. .............ccec cece eecceeees Io 
English Muffins.... ....0.+ see e eee eee eens 10 
WMeMOnadergerieiticwiie os sirtlicisge es ele se eileccovels) c' 5 
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Suggestions for the Lunch Room Bill of Fare. 
FRUITS AND PRESERVES. 


Cantaloupe@smec- + oot raring tetris 10 
Watermelon Wenictasenn oe oo oe ae es erate teks 10 
Berries>in Season... oe ee: eraiet seer teteeiete 10 
Grapemb rut, halts. set «mei ct aah teeta 10 
Sliced Bananas and Cream............-. 10 
IBA ANAS sorte cs err ter ree ie erika reeks 05 
PHAN EOD ea goons Montore noes Sabb Sos: 05 
aie COV eee rcan eco oo acond 10 
Baked Apples and Cream..........0 2... 10 
I) ESP RNCE Ban phono. bbc oa tine pono dan 05 
SlicedsOxanioesa( 1) eyes etn eile teat emer. 05 
Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut.......... 10 
Sliced), Pineapple (yes eee ech eale 10 
Stewed = Prunes. 28 dike emis «oe eo eects 05 
California, sPeachesiw. crise eteks oe eee 10 
is AD TICOES fyetc0.ntuloiete oonia Ske eee 10 
Jang NA He On EDO Ob ee. COs obador bor 10 
Cranberry Sauce... 3. 2+ 3.1.0. | le weit ee: 05 
A pplegisutters fs: hiccsdernie cestientas.ooteieredere 05 
Currant Welly) ..c.s5 -cccteeie inn teaaraniere 10 
OrangvesMarmalade, wae acetone testers 10 
DAIRY DISHES, BREAD AND CAKES, TOAST, ETC. 
Oatmeal sande Male. 3 Fate 3.9 ha oe reese were 10 
cis CO Wel ahm bal Gehlbca eres we As mace 15 
Cracked®= Wheat) and@Milkits jae eeee es. 10 
Shredded Wheat and Milk.............. 10 
Cormflakessand :Milk:t,ac ase ee tease aie 10 
Pied wRree rand wicca. nected yeaa oie 10 
Grape Nutseand Milkcepoe.- waa ace 10 
Plain Bread, Graham, Rye, French, or 
IBostormbrownrebread so ese sete 05 
Broad wand Mal ke Geer ee coer a. ees 10 
ABOVE ORDERS WITH CREAM, 5C EXTRA. 
Buckwheat Cakes with Maple Syrup.... 10 
Wheat Cakes with Maple Syrup......... 10 
Corn Cakes with Maple Syrup.......... 10 
Waffles and Maple Syrup............... 15 
Soda Crackers with Milk.............. 10 
Drygore buttered aT oaSt.ccr.c tists. Be csi 10 
ND See GEST) ive 5 SMa Geter: co cache PANT. Acie’ 15 
GreameT Oasis ie. 6 ahk sre eek ee 20 
German wivolls may stele cehcais Cave Marnie: Me 05 
VAGINA OLS, 5 chreremiry. he rare tichoter erie een eee 05 
HrenchptOlls. ve entacacsten kia tas. oe nese 05 
Parker House EOS sac. .ccieon eee 05 
PAC DAC Katin. ote en en at tenis Sere eee ate a ane 05 
GurranteButis en. cant eek aan Re 05 
BISMATIGS 2. Cars seis co tovvan chee see Ne 05 
pnenen: "Neal leweut ie. la aera iyvietie cmok 05 
COR COs Caliper ant sy. caccics thts Stes eee ene 05 
Cheese: Cale iv. acces 8 yhre cine eae ee 05 
Doughnuts and) Crullersa. st ean 05 
COrTie Ninn sa. fon, biathletes 05 
Grahame Mining. & aesNie ase ten in eae 05 
English Muffins, Toasted................ 10 
ButrersCakes Ang. ..setacsenc sta chose ole hee eateteee 05 


Fried Mush or Hominy with Maple Syrup 
OLE BULtG iia spat \bans 5 Sey nets aera oe 
Hot Tea Biscuit with Honey............ 


Buckwheat Cakes with Country Sausage. 20 
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EGGS 
Boiled — (2), cme w stcrers. sceuegetele (olenens tetany =ieaeens 15. 
Fried (2) °. neceessas eee ae 15 
Scrambled” (2) #2. Gee se iemeee Ceeeeee 15 
Poached, plain...........--+--++-se+-+> 15 
Poached, on Toast........--.++-+++-++: 20: 
Omelet, plain” . 002.2 cisterns 15 
Omelet, with Ham........-....-++-+-:> 20 
Omelet, with Parsley.........-------+-- 20 
Omelet, with Onions...-.......-.-+-+--- 20 
SANDWICHES. 
Ham, Corned Beef, American Cheese, Egg, 
Sardine, Minced Ham............-.- 05. 
Hot Roast Beef Sandwich.............. 10 
Club Sandwich (to order)..........---- 20 
SALADS AND RELISHES. 
Chieken« Salado 3.23 shee eee ene 25 
Lobster or Shrimp Salad...?..........-. 25 
Potato-Salad! (as .5etme spelt oe eee 10 
Vegetable Salada.2-. > - acer sree 10 
Lettuce, with «Dressings. as sac miler renee 15 
New~ Sliced. Poamatoes.2 226 rhs selene 10 
New Sliced Cucumbers................- 10 
Cold® Slaw..ie tne ode eee era 05 
Dill), Pickles y ac jwocs ore aoe eee 05. 
Sliced. Spanish Onionss0o2.6- ci -eeeiue 05 
Radishes \t.:.". coo vias 4 See a eRe pene 05. 
Spring, Onions) <2 2.65 alee ees 05 
Mayonnaise’, .../..kc.icc ee eres oh ieee ees 10 
English, Chow-Chow : 2.0.1. a00-= = 50ers 10 
READY TO SERVE HOT AND COLD DISHES. 
Ham andy Beans. .%2... 2 demic seen eee 10 
Baked, Pork and “Beans 5.4906 Sete 10: 
Corned "Beef Hash: 45....: temo eee 10: 
Corned Beef Hash, with (1) poached or 
friéd Wee Sa. theo sb poe eee eee ~ 15 
Corned Beet and) Beats 5: a. eee 10: 
Baked Béangy 2. shc5.- ee ee 05. 
Veal Pot Ries. v2 aves cutee Se eres 15. 
Fricassee: o£ “Vealcnncacn-- cman eee 15. 
Fricassee: of, Chicken.3/.<. 3.0 06 eee 20: 
Beek Stew ier ss ak 5s ecru ae aR tree 15. 
Irish Stew with Dumplings............ 15. 
Chicken Croquette with Peas........... 15 
Roast Beef Hash, boiled or mashed Pota- 
ULSD, SR rE aA tine bo other 15. 
Chicken, Giblets, ‘sautés-... os «sae rece 15 
Boiled Brisket of Beef, Horseradish 
BaUle. 92. Say tin ctor pare arora eee 15. 
Spare Ribs with Sauer Kraut or Hot 
Slaw: 4s tisi ines teu Molo Cees 15. 
Hamburg Steak or Roll, sauce piquante. 15 
Serambled Eggs with Calf’s Brain..... 15 
Quarry or. Lamb, «hacer ee 15. 
Kidney, Stewisctea. odin verre rete aa 15. 
Frankfort Sausage with Sauerkraut..... 15. 
Curry of Chicken (Gibletsa 2. ogee eee 15 
Cinipped (Beet amy Cream jc. sucmnsneniecn 15. 
Beef & la Mode, Noodles or Vegetables... 15 
Beofstenk.« Pree)... ty ieescm ere a. eee oe 15 
Chicken OP ie tasks odmeramiic eon ence oe 15 
Chicken Pot Pie with Dumplings....... 15 
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stewed JT ripe, Oreole. -. ). c.8s.o0k 0 nck 
Lamb Hash with Poached TO Oe ewes 
Boiled Ham or Bacon and Spinach or 

Greens 
imssotto. Italiennesc sy. |, .:)...00. 2... 
Baked Macaroni or Spaghetti and Cheese 

(FOR FRIDAY AND FAST DAYs.) 

Fish, fried 


ST[el-e]rey. 0! #6) eelnlel 6 6a6 6a) 6 61s, sical e fe 


Scalloped Oysters, Oyster Pie, ete., ett. 
* * * 


PASTRY AND DESSERT. 


Baked Apple Dumpling, Hard and Brandy 
Sauce 


AN oy eIKe) UN IGTAGVORTIOS cacy ceo Se ets Bee eames 
Salam Mierineu ees aie. ler as 1. Aue 
HCAs CHAELOTEC Acree A tea ose oe caac ord oun 2 
Peach Charlotte with Whipped Cream.. 
(COlGk Aue Lume lehtiKtin deg ogee Soon Nene 
HSK Ce UUM Ors skeet ce «etistar tens win a2 
SCrMOINU Cb eke Cl CAIN Oe eee eee ae eases wile) oftele « 
Golde COnmstanels ae. cacruei 6 <hoiecs «anh o's sis 
Cold Cornstarch with Whipped Cream... 
Charl ObtemeTussen« 6 .2fe8 atu ccae a sleisas onle «6 
eae Cees p Lemly Olli jeuteetvct: meecenes «le susie s 
CPCOIG” SAE GIR EY Taser re te a 
WG) - ASIN as AO ho cis eat ae AR ee eee 
OAC Hee LIM OVICT pe Aen cheants A nce sitpee poe Se. « 
Beal Greig lente VOC Oy ee ox gepa tele ie eds sis oa /e eh 
Gripe Cu Stan G eye) cr per oteies «Gh dus ssl me sols 
Weamullam Cer Cre aint Yr... eter ace. s.hstae se eave 
Neapolitan dice Creamy 2.04... 20.2. 
CoC Olaieh HCL AIa fat ite tenses afer ie, Sie osiTeven oni 
Bostone Cream) (Putter... skewers: + vse hs © 
(OMe cURL OM iarertePe cops rnteve orersuste cere « (alan eine Bie 
Napoleon Cake...... SU ae eee ae 
PARES SEASONS les. uaa cusuelle, ew, onenale ta 8, aie 
PAG FOU C ACE! gapey Sia ie sretena ete gie ce Gish Gh ecece iaye"e o/s 
Toten is * GEM Sarde rae pains Ore aire fic aseNeiar 
SONG CHGS Agen dolor cos 0 gu ao om old aoOn 
Macaroons 
evap eyeN AQEW LEDS Sata, Gr Oneue AOS ETERS OO ee 
Jie TRGOHWI caisson at = atten Ghle See eo Ineo cre 
infin Db gine MOPILCM be. ool oo aac oko On 
@hocolate) ayer Cakes. .<n......-.-.- 
Gingerbread 


Ce 


Milk 
CEL Silt Mike amid aC OAT. ts) 5, opieys)02 ee + eae 
Tea served in pot (Ceylon or English 

Breakfast) 
Chocolate with Whipped Cream, per pot 
iButhermilice per) Class... = aes. ee = 
Lemonade 

Additional Cream, 5 Cents Extra. 


I4I 


Novel Catering at N.C. R., Dayton. 

From The Hotel Monthly, January, 1911. 

At the last annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Hotel Association in Dayton, the visiting hotel 
keepers were taken to the plant of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. and given a luncheon 
in the Officers’ Club. Here they were intro- 
duced to a new style of catering and an ex- 
hibition of quick service, one hundred visitors 
being seated and served inside of five minutes, 
and the luncheon finished and a start made for 
a tour of the kitchen and factory inside of 
twenty minutes. 

* * * The visiting hotel keepers were all 
seated at one table built in the form of a 
horseshoe. The table measures 36 inches across 
and 30 inches high. It has polished wood sur- 
face. The chairs are set so as to allow plenty 
of elbow room. They are arranged only on 
the outer side of the horseshoe. In front of 
each chair was a plate of nickel silver, 10% 
inches outside measurement, and filled with hot 
water so that the plate was kept hot and the 
foods on it warm through the meal. The table 
setting included knife, fork, butter knife, spoon, 
small pread and butter plates, epergnes of fruit, 
bread in the form of zwiebach, corn bread, 
pulled bread, sliced wheat bread, and shredded 
wheat biscuit. Salts and peppers were at hana. 
Inside the horseshoe, bisecting from the center 
of the bow lengthwise, is a series of stands 
holding warming dishes, after the style of 
chafing dishes, each dish heated from below 
with gas, and by this means providing virtually 
a chafing-dish service. * * * When the 
party was seated white boy waiters brought 
around these chafing dishes and each diner 
helped himself direct from them into his silver 
hot water warmed plate, first with sliced beef, 
then with browned potatoes, then with aspara- 
gus tips, then with stewed corn. The diners 
helped themselves to the kinds of bread they 
desired. When the diners had finished this 
main part of the dinner the hot plates were 
taken away and baked apples and fruit served; 
also tea, coffee or milk, as desired. 


Illumination attracts: To be the center of a 
light zone is often a good asset. 


Lunch room goods such as sandwiches and 
rolls are usually more appetizing when served 
carefully wrapped in waxed or other transparent 
paper, or in special individual bags which are 
placed on the market for this purpose. The 
packing of travelers’ lunches can be done most 
appetizingly with these accessories. 
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APPETIZERS Lincoln Hotel Cafe SOUPS 


Canape of caviar...... 25 Soup without meats Ioc 
Ancnovies canape....25 F. J. RICHARDS, Manager axme Biota 
Mey utter serve 
Sardines, box, imp’t'd so Breakfast ‘ ° & 6:00 a. m. to 11:30 a. m. Consoinide ee 9 
Sardines, smoked..... 3° Sunday , A 4 7:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. Veretable sotip-7 ee _ 
RELISHES Dinner 4 5 A 11:30 a. m. to 2:30 p. m. Class broth eee 15 
Spanish onions,sliced1o Sunday. : 12:30 p. m, to 2:30 D-M- 5, ok of tomato....... 15 
RAGISHES) oan. ences eee Io Supper Daily . 5:15 to 8:00 p. m. 
Sweet pickled onions Io FISH TO ORDER 
Queen olives........... 15 2. 1909 German fried potatoes, 
Stuffed olives.......... 15 SUNDA ee Bread and butter 
Sweet mixed pickles..10 SPECIAL DISHES served 
Chow. Chow «ces. wees. se 5 Broiled whitefish...... 35 
Sweet midgets......... 5 SOUP Broiled or fried 
Dilland sour pickles.. 5 with meat orders 5 cents extra lake trouts...0-oceee 35 
Sliced tomatoes or Bread and butter served Broiled or fried 
GCucumberzeeava see 20 | Consomme. royal 10 Mock turtle soup Io black -bass#itanccesss 50 
Pickled walnuts....... 15 RELISHES COLD MEATS 
Celery ices cscwken cece 20] Stuffed mangoes 15 Olives 10 


Ss leklad’ont All cold meat orders 
opine SLCC ODLOTS aL5 FISH include potato salad, 
SALADS Broiled or Fried Whitefish or Trout 35 bread and butter 
Bread and butter seryed ENTREES Corned beef...........- 30 
with meat salads Boiled calves feet wipelge se pee 40 Boiled ham 3.24 ..c.0.-8 35 
Salad, chicken....;.... 40 weetbreads. creole style 4o Boiled tongue.......... 35 
Salad, shrimp ......... 40 Pineapple fritters.Jempm Sauce 15 Dried: beef£.....ccs. cseee 30 
Salad, asparagus + ie cen Roast beefiscs.-<.aceees 40 
vinaigrette .......... 40 rime ribs of beef, au jus 40 Chicken ..4.4..0.0-0 ae 40 
Salad; potato J. c.cese 15 Tame duckling stuffed, ay Jelly 50 Pickled lamb's tongue 35 
PLOMATO sedate 30 VEGETABLE 
c b tatoesin cream 15 | CORPRE; TE Agri 
attnee: Senta a0 | Cet ON CO Te ede COLATE and CREAM 
Celery Sree 25 sep 5 
Cucumbers............. 20 DESSERTS Cup of coffee.......... ne 
Pickled beets.......... Io Peach cobbler, whipped cream 10 Cup of tea...........++: Io 
Galdiclac 1c | pple pie 5 Lemon pie 5 | Pot of coffee........... 1s 
z ee Seg ete geese isles 5 Vanilla ice cream 10; with cake 20 English breakfast 
Combination vege- White grapes 15 Watermelon 20 1 ; 
tabley eis See 35 Cantaloupe, one-half 15, whole 25 oolong or green tea, 
Blackberries and cream 15 t per pot, made to 
PRESERVED and Coffeero . Miks Tea Io Buttermilk 5 order.. Den ers 
STEWED FRUIT Cup of chocolate ¢ or 
Raw apples,each...... 5 COCOA To: Dot. ences 15 
Peachisauce s, sacsan Io Milk, per glass......... 5 
Preserved strawber- TABLE D’HOTE LUNCHEON Cream, per glass...... IS 
a Cy Ame ineb itcicch a Sates Io 60 CENTS Iced tea a ub.6 Seecee cesese pe) 
Apple sauce........... 10 Hot milk, bowlc..---s. Io 
Stewed prunes or Served from 11:30 A. M. to 2:30 P. M. Malted milk 10; with 
Currant jelly......... Io of en RE PE Sr 15 
Bananas; each......... 5 | Choice of { SP En er Cp rate Bowl half and half....15 
Oranges, each......... 10 —— F Bow! half and half, 
Sliced oranges (spe- Choice of Stuffed mangoes Olives with crackers or 
eee a sefeiaatiisiue.s 15 [Sweetlreads braida.wloserente sauce] Dread...........4..+.- ae 
ed apples, cream..15}] (4; weetbreads, Creole style 
Cranberry sauce...... Choice of } ‘Tame Tis br beet au currant jelly : SANDWICHES 
Sliced pineapples - Prime ribs of beef, au jus Swiss cheese........... Io 
Bananas and cream...15| Choice of Boiled potatoes Mashed potatoes Ham.... We eas aaa ae 
Seay Han, fried or boiled..15 
CHEESE Choice of Fried egg plant Corn‘on'coby |. gr: 7-4- see Io 
SWISS sce mepidecnre cain Io Ham and egg........... 20 
Philadelphia cream...10 Pome aplad Chicken ..t2..: snes carayall 
Roquefort.............. 15 L Apple cobbler, whipped cream Tongue I 
Choice of }Apple pie Lemon pie ; mips os 
Neufchatel........ sseed S Icecreamandcake Watermelon | C@Viat.............. eee 20 
American cream....... 5 wa Sardin@as.can. emer 15 
FECA ee ties cotn hice eee 13} Choice of Coffee Tea Milk Buttermilk Clubis o., foe eee 30 


When one portion is served for two a charge of 15c will be made for service. For steaks, chops, etc., see a la 
carte bill. PLEASE PAY CASHIER. Please report any cause for complaint in the office aaa HK 
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Lincoln Hotel h 
) | unch (Room 


SODAS PLAIN FANCY MIXED DRINKS FANCY MIXED 

Oranve st ees sse os sc | Elks delight aah ot ead & Isc Seltzer lemonade....15c DRINKS 
WEMOMao ae sccter os an: 5c Grape juice float... --I5C Apollinaris lemon- Queens favorite SC 
Paeaanle 4s ee oc 5c Mint freezer.) asc BiG SOA Behe ihe costars 20C Berns eee Be 
aniaiae i Mint lemonade....... I5c Wihitenock Jemona. 6 My\|lwhy Genue ser maetamecnn 
ee ae Demis oars Mint limeade......... Isc ACCs er eee ee aoc | H&S NOBE............-+ ie 
S 2 BORON ECS oe Orangeade............ tse. Grape limeade.......20c| Ege cherry............15¢ 

ELA W DELEY 6 case ieieln SC} Plain lemonade,...... ise. Grape rickey..<<..... 1sc| Egg chocolate........ 15C 
IROOHDECer eats ncsamret sc Egg malted milk...... Isc Egg phosphate........ I5c 
Cocaicolas: meas. 5c Egg lemonade........ 15c 
Phosphatess.s4....6 5.10. 5c 


SPECIALS 


ICE CREAM SODA MINERAL WATERS 
Orange.............- 65 Toc Buffalo lithia glass...1oc 
Semon eeetesceraas asec e Ioc - - — = = i : ' 

5 Apollinaris splits....15c 
Pineapple ss.- cess... 10c : : i 
Wanilllaviac. o<fessosme 10G Apollinaris pts....... Be 
Chocolates csce: WOO O_o SOS oH 
Strawberry...........10c White rock pts....... 25C 
MaDe incites tetas caees roc Shogo . glass...10c 

Shogo lithia ginger 


Red raven splits..... 
SEIU « Aiaveis ate) sccisyeie ovens: 15C Hunyadi water....... poe 
Bromo seltzer........ 


Peete eee rennet 


CIyiPXa., OB oooce coos al 9 = a ee ee og oor bocca. cago coca 
eae OL Me eee LOC Mmmm: 7 ne it nt Ma eG a ee A GLIMIESH Gia jainlnjeicinielarare 


ORES Ei re) a | nr oe a no et Mien Siler ta BS rN CAVIAT or. ctereccsoreeleveter « 

Oranges, sliced....... ISC Wettuce s...cmeecnsemcses I0c 
Bananas and cream. .15c Peanut butter ........ 10c 
Grape fruit, %........ £5 ; Roast becienenr e 10c 
Sliced peaches and 


Ice cream and cakce.. ee ee ee ee |) Lm bereere nance 


Orange, One. ....0.- 6 Ioc 
Bananas, two.......:. Toc —- 
AD DIES jONC eects .s>:¢ 5c 


RELISHES 


SE erratic SALADS CHEESE Be OE ik Se re 
WELT CE bates sesso ste cunt TeciiChicken....:. ase coe 30c. ~=©Philadelphia cream. .1o0c 


Summer sausage..... 15c 


Bickleseeee et eee re SC OLAlLOe mens ocecrenien TOCMM SLICK) see Boe te rice ake ies toc | Pork and beans....... 20C 
Chow chow... «s..-.s: Cl POmatOs.. clare sas = cee 25¢)  Wimburgerosss nase cove toc | With potato salad 5c 
Cucombers'.¥...:...-5 TSC MCETCUCe’. sasmtesie see eee 20C American, so.<5e..-« 5c extra 

Pickled walnuts...... Ise ||'Cucumber......0.-+5+- 25C Bread and butter 
HeDiliipicklesticte. nc: sc Bread and butter served, except with potato furnished 
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A Popular Style Card, IFrresh strawberry ice cream........-.+++.-«« 15 
Haring’s Restaurant, at State and Monroe Irresh strawberry sundae...........-------- 20 
streets, Chicago, has novel features, in particular Chocolate nut sundae...........-.-++++++++: 116 
the Club combinations, served on platters with lemon ice .o...+-- 7.0. eerie ee iene 10 
special receptacles for meats, vegetables and jrresh strawberry short cake...........---++: 25 
sauces. The following is a typical noonday bill of jrresh strawberry tarts.............+++-++++- 15 
fare: Apple piés..sa an ee 10° Apricot) pies .sss5 4. 10 
SPECIAL CLUB COMBINATIONS Fresh: rhubarp Sores cals tetra teeter anes 15 
1 (40 cents)—Hot minced chicken sandwich, Fresh strawberry pie........-...-->-+---«+s-. 15 
mashed potatoes, cabbage salad, apple or apricot J’resh strawberry pudding................+-- 10 
pie, choice of drinks. Orange pudding’ —..3 shar sereiaysesielowe Glee eetotalanene 10 
2 (50 cents)—Choice of soups on special en pie A la mode, Op EEA orion ete Sis ait.cg me pte ON: 20 
tasse, chicken croquettes, mashed or boiled pota- pie & la mode, fancy.............e+++-+eeee: 25 
toes, stewed prunes and string beans, apple or }aring’s special rice pudding............-.-- 10 
apricot pie, peach cobbler or ice cream or orange Tapioca pudding 2.0.5 saci nite tel ss eran ereterst ener 10 
pudding, choice of drinks, Peach cobbler” .:. <2 s.swnus Ges somo lpia 10 
3 (75 cents)—Choice of soups on special, roast fresh rhubarb sauce.........2-++0+e+e+e+0ee 10 
sirloin, mashed or boiled potatoes, stewed prunes Camembert cheese with crackers..........--- 20 
and string beans, cabbage salad, choice of pies, Ginger ale splits, Hydrox..............-++-- 10 
ice creams or ices or strawberry pudding, choice of }aring’s special hot chocolate.........-...-- 10 
drinks, American or brie cheese and wafers. [34:41 (0) Ine eae nr nO Vcr On ae Ona SS A 15 
SPECIALS TODAY Unfermented grape juice..............+-+-- 10 
Chicken broth with rice.................... 20 Haring’s special buttermilk, individual bottles. 10 
Clam, ‘chowder, Philadel phiais./.c.0 «cy. em cletenne 290 es 
FMRES FOL BDCAR EAU CLALOD ty Neretnien a ilviaciictetaiete 20 Table d@’hote, the Cafe Beck, Woodlawn, Chi- 
Indiana frog legs; tartar saucé....... 2.2.0.6 40 cago; 50 cents; 5 to 8 p. m:: 
Boiled salmon trout, Allemande.............. 35 bor aalnd 
Steamed frankforts with potato salad........ 35 Tomato soup SS 
Racouta Jan Dentsch sete attic aes Sener 35 Fried spring chicken, brown cream gravy 
Macaroni and chicken, 4 la Haring, au gratin.. 40 Roast spring lamb, mint sauce or brown gravy 
Turkey hash with green peppers............. 35 Roast native beef, au jus 
Chickens cutlets with peas.) arciemalew wakes cetere 35 Pork tenderloin 
Fried lamb chops with stuffed tomatoes...... 45 Mashed potatoes Peas 
Tenderloin steak, string beans............... 50 Hot rolls Sweet potatoes 
Primesroast Peek WU Us jess rete sete eed ee terele 50 Lemon sherbet 
EXUPARCUL, LOL. \UWO set .s aeratsiont ot 90 Vanilla ice cream and cake 


Special Mexican tamale, green pepper salad... 25 


‘ pte Apple pie Pumpkin pie 
Hot turkey sandwich oss ses "go Cream tapioca pudding Pie ala mode, 10¢ extra 
Southemmsandwich samciemise ce cee cee er raer 10 Tea Coffee Milk 
Crabmeat sandwich’ a... s<.ceenie ne. com cae 15 A LA CARTE 
News Emeland sandwich... as -.< ssinerus ae cieniete 
New pataties in Bes eile whale iaieie labels) sieteyarey starters * Steake andere B 
New potatoes and new peas in cream......... 20 Becks special steak, 75c; with onions, 85c; with 
Baked or brown sweet potatoes.............. 25 mushrooms, $1.00 
Candieds sweet) potatoes j.\. sic.sn wets pe ak tle ainieeie 20 Tenderloin steak, 60c; with onions, 70c; with 
Sweet potatoes, southern style............... 25 mushrooms, 95¢ 
Grillediss weet povatOesins..4.dau .0te-<id owe ae ecure 25 Porterhouse steak, 85c; with onions, $1.00; with 
Stewed TOMAGOER A iiois sind + ww hcnvens niaueiiicele afate se co. ; mushrooms, $1.15 


Fresh asparagus, cream sauce or drawn butter. 25 Double porterhouse steak, $1.50; with onions, 


three ane Re etee rT aera Nee 41.005. wlth eae aa 

Newas pIDACH Eis. car cicton he bith. ant cane .... 29 Lamb chops (two), 35¢ Pork chopp,-26e 
Buccotaeht crcttsanoe aes wee De cesses 15 Veal cutlets, breaded, tomato sauce, 45c 
Spiced betta, in pickle. ........0.0.sce0se en = all: Pork tenderloin, 40c 

Young onions ....... rate Cutt Pine Sunes. O55 Aare 10 Vegetables and Salads 

VELOCE CTENS oie ci che, <'s-< a Raval Bini Lin ypia So ta coche CPS eo 10 Lyonnaise, French fried or hashed brown 
Crab meat salad....... melee: CMMalei vhs Mus dheniporecel eae . 40 

MArGINesBin A bOm sinters cece ikis 5 kee bee ences Soe eit] pevasoes. Ass 

Tomato stuffed, cabbage and green pepper salad 25 Potatoes au gratin, 20c French peas, 206 
Head lettuce, French or mayonnaise dressing.. 25 Stewed tomatoes, 10¢c Stewed corn, 10c 
Toasted English muflin with maple syrup..... 20 Sliced tomatoes, 15c Sliced cucumbers, 15c 
Tea biscuits, white clover honey............. 15 Combination salad, 25c 

One-half grape fruit...... aGraid habenonstalaiereeuate oe lO 

Baked Pete Sick CT@ADY a «0,51 ae Saye srepeiere emeneaic ee. LO eg 5 2 
Fresh strawberries and cream....... cial arancralsnamae ice cream and cake,-the Grape fruit, loc 
Ice cream A la Haring.......... tephra ae wo Pie, 10c Sliced orange, 15¢ 

Ice cream sandwich................- ates . 20 Sliced bananas and cream, l5c 

Parisienne coupe 2056655 .6eccesa ess Pan eee) Strawberries and cream, 15c 
Salpicon Of fruiltS....200k. nh 6 aoe ers ciarsol ie 20 Pot of tea, 10c Coffee, 5c 


BLUE LCS sistent: rhe foeria Wants onal etalal syehate Weve Sea auatete teers wel Pot of Coffee, 15c Milk, 5c 
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Modified European Cards. 
(trom Hotel Downey, Lansing, Mich.) 
BREAKFAST. 
¥% Grape fruit 15c Baked apples 10c 
Apples 10c Stewed prunes 10c 
Sliced bananas 10c Grapes 10c Oranges 10c 
Clam bouillon 15¢ Oyster stew 25c 
Fried oysters, tartar sauce 30c 
Oat meal with cream 10c 
Mapl flake, individual, 10c 
Grape nuts 10¢c 
Shredded wheat biscuits 10c 
Toasted corn flakes, individual, 10c 
Fried perch, with bacon, 25c 
Broiled whitefish, parsley butter, 25c 
Boiled or broiled salt mackerel 25c 
Minced chicken, with mushrooms 25c 
Saute of sweetbreads, on toast 25c 
Fried Downey’s sausage 25c 
Eggs fried 20c Boiled 20c Scrambled 20c 
Shirred 25c Poached on toast 25c 
Omelettes plain 25c Ham 30c 
Cheese 30c Spanish 30c Parsley 30c 
Ham or bacon and eggs 30c 
Broiled tenderloin steak 30¢ 
Veal chops 25c Lamb chops 40c¢ 
Pork chops 25c Broiled ham 25c 
Breakfast bacon 25c 
Calf’s liver and bacon 25c 
Potatoes German fried 10c Baked 10c 
Saute 10c 
French rolls 10c Spice muffins 10c 
Toast 10c Doughnuts 10c¢ 
Buckwheat or wheat cakes, with maple 
syrup 15c 
Comb honey 10c Orange marmalade 10c 
Tea 10c Coffee 10c Chocolate 10c Cocoa 10c 
Milk 10c 


DINNER 
Oyster cocktail 25c Blue points 25c 
Chicken, with noodles 15c 
Radishes 15c Dressed lettuce 10c 
Salted almonds 15c Sweet Gherkins 10c 
Melon mangoes 10c Celery 10c Olives 10c 
Sliced cucumbers 20c Spanish onions 10c 
Stuffed trout, sauce bordelaise 25c 
Potatoes, duchesse 
Pork spareribs, with browned sweet potatoes 25c 
Honey comb tripe, a L’Orly 25c 
Pineapple sherbet 10c 
Roast prime beef 30c 
Mashed potatoes 10c Potatoes in cream 10c 
Roast young chicken, cranberry sauce 30c 
Stewed tomatoes 10c Fried parsnips 10c 
Combination salad 10c 
Almond cream roll 10c 
Apple pie 10c Pumpkin 10c 
Maple ice cream 10ec Assorted cake 10c 
Grapes 10c Oranges 10c Bananas 10c Apples 10c 
California figs 10c Mixed nuts 10c 
Edam, royal and American cheese 10c 
‘ Roquefort cheese 20c 
Saratoga wafers Crackers 
Home made, rye and salt rising bread 
Tea 10c Coffee 10c Milk 10c Ice tea 10c 


the other day: 
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EVENING MEAL 
Blue points 25c Oyster cocktail 25c 
Oyster stew 25c Consomme aux riz I5¢e 
Oysters fried 30c Pan roast 30c Broiled 30c 
Boiled rice 10c Map! flake, individual 10c 
Grape nuts 10c Shredded wheat biscuit 10c 
Toasted corn flakes, individual 10c 
Dressed lettuce 10¢ Spanish onions 10c¢ 
Stuffed olives 10e Sliced cucumbers 20¢ 
Mixed sweet pickles 10 Dill pickles 10c 
Celery 10c 
Broiled whitefish, parsley butter 25c 
Fried trout, tartar sauce 25c 
Saratoga chips 
EVENING SPECIALS 
Braised young chicken, creole sauce 30c 
Broiled lamb steak 25c 
Calf brains, with scrambled eggs 25c 
Eggs fried 20c Boiled 20c Scrambled 20c 
Shirred 25c Poached on toast 25c¢ 
Omelettes plain 25¢ Ham 30c 
Cheese 30c Spanish 30c Parsley 30c 
Ham or bacon and eggs 30c 
Broiled sirloin steak 60c 
Broiled tenderloin steak 30c 
Veal steak 25c Lamb chops 40c Pork chops 25c 


Keep Tea and Coffee Pots Clean. 

H. E. Graham, of Chase and Sanborn, speak- 
ing of the brewing of good coffee and tea: 
‘*One of the most important things we have 
had to contend with is the matter of keeping 
the coffee urns, coffee pots, and tea pots clean. 
Whenever we have a complaint from a hotel 
or restaurant we immediately investigate, and 
in nine cases out of ten find that the trouble 
lies in the urns and pots not having been prop- 
erly cleaned. When the coffee urn or tea or 
coffee pot is not given proper attention in this 
respect the vessels become polluted with poison- 
cus sediment, and naturally the beverages 
brewed in them are spoiled. 

‘¢The urns and pots should be cleaned every 
day as a matter of course, and oftener if the 
brewings are frequent; and in the matter of 
tea, the pots should be examined and cleaned 
after each using. 

‘<The trouble lies largely in the help not tak- 
ing the proper pains; also in lack cf eye-service 
with the heads of department, who, from fail- 
ure to continuously inspect, thereby fail to keep 
the employes, whose duty it is to make the 
brews, properly keyed up to their work. 

‘<«The cotfee bags should not be rinsed in hot 
water and hung up to dry. If this is done, 
they take up the impurities of the air. The 
proper way is to rinse them thoroughiy in cold 
water. An expert in coffee making said to me 
‘I put the bags, after rinsing, 
into a crock of cold water, changing the water 
frequently so as to keep it fresh, then wring- 
ing before using.’ But there must be great 
eare taken in this wringing. The hands that do 
the wringing must be clean.’’ 
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The Brown Betty Teapot; Its Ideal Brew 
from The Hotel Monthly, July 1921. 

In Bulletin No. 11 of the Housekeeping Ex- 
periment Station in Darien, Conn. (Chas. 
Barnard, editor) there is described a tea-pot 
called the Brown Betty, which, after reading 
the description by Professor Barnard, and his 
method of brewing tea in this pot, we concluded 
that tea brewed in a Brown Betty is about as 
good tea as can be made 

The pot is in one piece of china, with the ex- 
ception of the removable lid, Inside, near the 
top, is a chamber, the bottom of which is per- 
forated with two or three hundred small holes. 
This is where the tea leaves are placed before 
the brew is made. In front of this perforated 
bottom is an open space for pouring in the hot 
water just before taking the tea-pot to the 
table, so that when the tea is ready to be 
served the hot water is in the tea-pot and the 
dry tea leaves separated from it in the top of 
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are up out of the water, so that there is no 
possibility of the beverage being poisoned by 
tannin or made bitter by too long standing. 
The brewed tea is of the same strength during 
the meal. If more tea is brewed than is needed 
for the meal, that which is left can be poured 
off for use at other meals, as cold tea, or it can 
be reheated without impairment to the flavor. 

The Brown Betty seems to have solved the 
tea-making problem in the sense that, where 
this device is used, it is up to the lover of good 
tea to make his own brew, and it is nobody’s 
fault if it is not to his liking. 


* * * 
The Brewing of Tea. 

In the July Hoten Montruuy, page 37, we 
illustrated the Brown Betty tea pot, and 
stated that we had learned of this tea pot 
from a bulletin issued by the Housekeeping 
Experiment Station at Darien, Conn. The 
article has attracted a good deal of attention 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE BREW 


the tea-pot. The lid is put on. The tea-pot is 
then carried to the table and placed before 
the person who pours the tea. But instead of 
standing right side up, it is laid over on its 
back, resting on two short legs protruding from 
the back, and the handle. So soon as it is 
turned this way the water flows into the tea 
chamber and the brew begins. 

The connoisseur of tea wants it of a certain 
strength, and does not want it stronger or 
weaker during the meal, so that it may be a 
two-minute, three-minute, or four-minute brew, 
to get the desired strength. The party who 
pours the tea is judge of when the tea is right, 
and is supposed to time the brew; and when it 
is brewed to the right strength the tea-pot is 
simply turned right side up, when the tea is in 
the bottom of the tea-pot,.and the tea leaves 


DURING THE BREW 


from hotel people interested in the service 
of tea, and several have asked where they 
can buy the tea pots. We reproduce, with 
permission of Professor Barnard, of the ex- 
periment station, an extract from the bulletin 
relating to tea making, being part of an 
article on ‘‘The importance of using the most 
efficient kitchen utensils if we are to econo- 
mize in light, heat, time and food.’? 

* * * In preparing the Tea Making Chart, 
the same tea pot was used in both records, be- 
cause it had proved to be efficient in making a 
superior cup of tea. To understand this it is 
necessary to clearly understand the conditions that 
are essential in making good tea and these condi- 


tions will explain why this particular utensil is an 
efficient tea maker. 

‘Housekeepers know that pouring hot water over 
dry tea leaves produces an infusion we call tea. 
This process of steeping leaves or other vegetable 
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matter, or making an infusion begins the instant 
the boiling water touches the tea leaves and con- 
tinues until the leaves haye parted with all the 
matter in them that can be extracted by water or 
until the water can take or hold no more. It is 
not important to know how long this process con- 
tinues. The great point is that the infusion con- 
tinuously changes its taste, appearance and den- 
sity. It gradually takes up from the tea leaves 
a series of different materials that completely 
change its character. Experiments long ago 
showed that what is called the first infusion is 
the best and that this cream of the infusions ap- 
pears during the first three minutes after the hot 
water is poured over the tea leaves. If we allow 
the leaves to steep three minutes more we get 
another infusion that is not quite as good. If we 
let them steep nine, twelve, fifteen or more min- 
utes we have a tea that grows stronger but is less 
and less acceptable as a breakfast drink and if 
steeped too long the infusion is unfit to drink. 
Tea pots in which the tea leaves are placed and 
hot water poured over them and that haye no 
means of separating them from the water are thus 
wholly inefficient, because they give us no control 
or a very imperfect control over the character of 
the infusion. 

The most simple way to control the infusion is 
to let the tea pot stand just three minutes and 
then to pour out a cup of tea. This will be the 
best cup, because the infusion left in the pot is 
continuously changing and the second cup is not 
quite as good. Another way is to put the tea 
leaves in a tea ball and to lift it out of the water 
at the end of the first three minutes. This gives 
perfect control over the infusion by taking the 
leaves away and stopping the process. The water 
in the tea pot will remain unchanged and every 
cup will be cream tea, all being exactly alike. 
Samovars having large tea balls hung by a chain 
give control, because without opening the urn the 
chain can be pulled and the tea ball lifted out of 
the water and hung suspended over it. <A tea 
percolator, in another way, gives the perfect con- 
trol that the coffee percolator gives over coffee 
making. 

The tea pot used at the station in making the 
tea chart consists of a handsome stoneware tea 
pot having a strainer inside near the top of the 
tea pot and dividing it into two parts. When 
about to be filled the cover is taken off and the 
tea pot laid flat on its back on a tray or flat dish, 
the handle and two small projections serving as 
three legs to support the tea pot in this unusual 
position. One teaspoonful of tea is then poured 
into the top of the pot above the perforated par- 
tition or strainer and the pot is then filled with 
hot water and the cover put in place. The tea 
pot is at once carried in its tray and placed on 
the table before the Housemother. The cook or 
maid who filled the pot simply carries the tea pot 
on its back to the table and there her duty ends 
and the control of the tea making is left in the 
hands of whoever serves the tea. She looks at 


tne clock the instant the tea pot, with its nose 


in the air, is placed before her. In exactly three 
minutes she takes up the tea pot and sets it on its 
feet. 

In this position the water, now carrying the 
infusion, flows to the lower part of the pot, leay- 
ing the spent leaves high and dry above the 
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strainer. She at once drops a silken, wool lined 
insulating ‘“‘cozy’ over the pot. Now every cup 
of tea will be exactly alike and all be of the first 
infusion and the last comer to breakfast may be 
an hour late and yet have a hot cup of tea. A 
large tea pot of this pattern may be used to make 
a pint or more of tea, all of the same infusion. 
This can be poured into a glass jar and stored in 
a cool place till wanted. Then it will be only 
necessary to heat it and serve. The advantage is 
that the tea may be made in the morning and kept 
for four o’clock tea or for an emergency cup of 
tea for an invalid or for unexpected callers at any 
hour or to serve as iced tea at lunch. * * * 

This matter of making tea is here given in detail, 
not so much that housekeepers be told how to 
make tea, but to draw attention to the fact that 
in housekeeping efficiency it is essential to have 
some knowledge of physics, mechanics, chemistry 
and dietectics, for, in studying this simple little 
tea pot used in these experiments in tea making, 
we have used the physics of heat, the mechanical 
construction of the pot itself, the chemistry of in- 
fusions and the dietectic value of different degrees 
of infusion. We use these sciences every day in 
housekeeping and the wise housemother will in- 
spire her daughters to look at house work, not as 
a dreary drudgery, but as a fascinating combina- 
tion of elements of the most interesting and valua- 
ble of the great sciences. The three graces of 
Housekeeping are Order, Cleanliness and Know-how 
—these three and the greatest of these is Know: 
how. 


Sidney G. Abbott of Memphis, has started an 
open air cafe at East End Park near that city. 
He writes: “Everything is served under the trees. 
In addition to the bill Iam also serving banquets 
and special dinners. I carry no stock on hand 
for specials, but have messenger service from town, 
and serve anything on the market on two hours’ 
notice, This has taken very weli with the Mem- 
phis people.” The card lists five relishes, ham and 


eggs, bacon and eggs, four salads, fourteen sand- 
wiches, and about twenty soft drinks. 


Combination lunch room 
seat and table for self- 
serve places. 
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Northwestern Depot Lunchroom at Madison 

One of the most attractive lunch rooms 
in America was opened last January in the 
Chicago and Northwestern depot at Madison, 
Wis., and is operated under the management 
of C. F. Christensen. The counter is all 
of polished wood, the shelving all of wood 
and the fixtures all up from the floor and 
thoroughly sanitary. The wall is wainscotted 


to a height of nine feet with green tile. The 
room is floored with marble cement. The 
showcases are built in four decks. The prin- 


cipal article of equipment, serving both for 


use and ornament, is a McCray refrigerator 
faced with white tile inside and out, and 
its top serving as a display counter; this 
box especially designed by the McCray Re- 
frigerator Company. 

The bill of fare for 
lists: 

FRUIT: Orange, whole, 10c; sliced, 15c; as- 
sorted fruit, 20c; sliced bananas, 15c; stewed 
prunes, 15c; apple sauce, 10c. 

CEREALS: Oatmeal and milk, 15c; oatmeal 
and cream, 20c; cream of wheat, 20c; grape nuts, 
20c; shredded wheat biscuit with milk, 15¢c; with 
cream, 20c; toasted corn flakes, 20c; puffed rice, 
20c. 

BREADS, TOASTS, MUFFINS, ETC.: Plain 
bread and butter, 10c; butter toast, 10c; dry toast, 
10c; milk toast, 15c; cream toast, 20c; coffee roll 
with butter, 10c; plain rolls and butter, 10¢c; corn 


the lunch counter service 


muffins, 10c; wheat muffins, 10c; wheat cakes, 
maple syrup, 15c. 
EGGS: Boiled (2), 15c; fried (2), 15¢c; scram- 


bled (3), 20c; shirred, 15c; poached on toast (2), 
25c; omelet, plain, 25c. 

READY DISHES—HOT: Vegetable soup, 10c; 
cream of tomato soup, 10c; baked pork and beans, 
15c; frankfurter sausage, potato salad, 25c. 

SANDWICHES, ETC.: Ham sandwich, 10c; egg 
sandwich, 15c; ham and egg sandwich, 20c; cinna- 
mon rolls (2), 10c; cookies, 10c; doughnuts (2), 
10c; Swiss cheese sandwich, 10c; cup cakes (2), 
10c; layer cake, 10c; jelly roll, 10c. 

PIES (our own make): Apple, 10c; peach, 10c; 
cocoanut, 10c; custard, 10c; lemon cream, 10c; 
chocolate cream, 10c; raisin, 10c. 


TEA, COFFEE, ETC.: Coffee, per cup, 10c; 
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coffee, per pot, 15¢c; tea, per pot, 10c; milk, per 
glass, 5c; half and half, per glass, 10c; cream, 
per glass, 15c; cocoa, per pot, 15c; chocolate, per 
pot, 15¢c; malted milk, 15c. 

In the center of the card is a list of hot weather 
suggestions; these distinguished by being printed 
on the card in red ink. The list includes: 


“HOT WEATHER SUGGESTIONS” : Cold boiled 
ham, 35c; cold boiled tongue, 35c; cold roast beef, 
35¢c (potato salad served with above) ; Boston 
baked beans, 20c; imported sardines, 25c; (1) cold 
fried chicken, quarter, 20c; cantaloupe, half, 10c; 
whole, 15c; watermelon, 15c; ice cream, 10c; iced 
tea or coffee, 10c; buttermilk, 5c. 


Attached to the card is a “Special To-day’’ card, 
of which the following is a fair sample: 

Sliced cucumbers, 15c; Queen olives, 15c; sliced 
tomatoes, 15c; pickled beets, 10c; head lettuce with 
egg, 15c; soups, vegetable, 10c; chicken bouillon en 
tasse, 10c; broiled lake trout, maitre d’hotel, 35c; 
hot roast beef sandwich and mashed potatoes, 15c; 
fried hamburg and mashed potatoes, 15c; fried 
veal chops, cream sauce, 35c; French mutton chops 
on toast, 35c; small steak, French fried potatoes, 
835c; beef stew with vegetables, 25c; roast lamb, 
mint sauce, 35c; roast prime beef au jus, 35c; 


steamed or mashed potatoes, 10c; cabbage in 
cream, 10c; watermelon, 15c; cantaloupe, 15c; 
half, 10c. 


Lunch Counter for Country Hotels. 
Hotel World Editorial. 

The complaint is frequent from country 
hotel men that they cannot compete with 
cheap restaurants in their town. That seems 
to be equivalent to admitting that they have 
not the ability to adjust business conditions 
and demands to the conditions of their own 
business. If a restaurant man without any 
rooms or a bar can make a living or can make 
profit on feeding, the hotel man with a com- 
plete organization, a building with lots of 
rooms and possibly a bar, ought to make it 
possible to make his feeding business pay. 
What might be called his ‘‘ overhead charges’’ 
are largely defrayed to begin with. If he 
has plenty of space on the first or even the 
second floor he surely ought to be able to so 
arrange the space, to so cook and so serve 
and so charge, that he could compete with 
any restaurant man. Why he cannot seems 
to be a conundrum. 

We think that we can guess this conun- 
drum. Is this state of affairs not due to the 
fact that in the country hotel the commer- 
cial traveler is expected to eat and pay for 
what he does not want? If a man wants 
only a cup of coffee and plate of cakes, or 
doughnuts, or a sandwich, he does not want 
to pay a half dollar for the same; and if he 
has over-slept himself and is in a hurry to 
get out he does not want to sit in a dining 
room and wait possibly five minutes before 
the auburn-haired waitress gets to him and 
then wait another five or ten minutes to have 
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her return from the kitchen to tell him that 
the ‘‘baked potatoes is all out.’’ He orders 
meat, not because he has an appetite for it at 
that hour in the morning, but because it looks 
like the most expensive thing on the menu 
and it costs just the same as any other item, 
for he pays only fifty cents for the whole 
darn trash. The country hotel man would 
make more money by selling him coffee and 
doughnuts or coffee and a plate of cakes at 
ten or fifteen cents. But in order to serve 
him properly and at a profit in that way it 
will not do to have him sit down at a table, 
with a chair, a napkin and a special waiter. 
Cheap, quick service can only be satisfac- 
torily rendered at a lunch counter, where the 
patron sits on a stool, with the coffee urn and 
‘gas or electric cake ‘‘cooker’’ in sight, and 
where one girl can wait on a dozen people in 
one-fourth the time that one girl can wait 
on one person in the typical country dining- 
room. 

The average country hotel man will rise up 
and say that he has no space for a lunch 
counter. What is there so sacred about the 
average hotel dining-room that you can’t run 
a screen or a partition through the middle of 
it and have lunch counter service in one-half 
of it and American plan service in the other 
half? He will hold up his hands and exclaim 
that this double service is impossible and 
would simply add to the expense. That is 
true if he is not bright enough to know how to 
adjust the conditions. Possibly there is no 
need of having an American plan breakfast 
at all. That is a point that will settle itself 
by actual experience, but the chances are 
ten to one that if you serve a man a good 
American breakfast at seventy-five cents and 
adjacent to your dining room you had a lunch 
counter where you served first-class coffee, 
nice cakes, fruit and breakfast foods, that 
the man with plenty of money would leave 
the dining room forgotten and eat at the 
lunch counter. His excuse would be not that 
he liked it better but that he was in a hurry; 
because we American people do not want to 
admit that we have not all sorts of money to 
blow and that we are ashamed to economize, 
but want the world to have the impression 
that we are ready to spend money, and yet 
are constantly looking out for an opportunity 
to ‘‘nig’’ a little on expense here and there. 
It surely is an arbitrary proposition to divide 
the food for a day into three piles, charging 
the same for each pile, and tell the patrons 
to pay the price and eat it or leave it. When 
the country hotel gets so that it can give a 
eustomer a ten-cent breakfast or a $2 dinner 
if he wants it, the cheap country restaurant 
will not trouble it so much. 

These remarks are not a treatise on the 
subject, but simply suggestions that the thing 
in nine cases out of ten can be done if the 
proper technical skill and business ability 
and a little money is applied, to provide the 
appurtenances, service and conditions that 
are required. ; : 
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Summer Garden Refreshment Cards 


At the summer garden of the Wayne Hotel, 
Detroit, overlooking the Detroit River (two thou- 
sand seats), these quick service cards are in use. 


Wayne Gardens delicatessen lunch a la carte: 


Celery - - 20 Queen olives’ - z5 
Radishes we - I5 Sweet pickles - 15 
Green onions - 15 Cold slaw - - ae) 
Spiced salmon - 25 Sardines - - 25 
Anchovies in oil 25 Soused mackerel 25 
Kippered herring 35 Tunnyinoil - 25 
Holland her. ing 35 Shrimps - = 40 
Pickled lamb tongue 30 Salami sausage - 20 
Pickled pigs feet 20 Frankfurt sausage 10 
Baked pork & beans 20 Chipped beef - 25 
Boiled beef tongue 40 Boiled ham - 35 
SANDWICHES 
Roast beef - - 20 Beef tongue - 15 
Ham - - 15 Sardine - 20 
Chicken - - 20 Caviar - - 35 
Club = - 30) Lettuce = - 10 
Cheese - - Io Swiss cheese - 15 
Pickle - - to Roquefort cheese 25 
SALADS 
Celery - - 15 Chicken - - 35 
Potato - - 15 Combination - 40 
German potato - 20 Lobster —- - 50 
Lettuce and tomato 30 Shrimps - - 40 
Vanilla, Lemon or Chocolate Ice Cream - 15 


Drinks Card, Wayne Hotel Gardens, Detroit : 


Absinthe “ Frappe’’ 25 Mint julep - 25 
NaO) fizz = - 25 Rickey - - 15 
Silver fizz - - 20 Cocktails - - 15 
Golden fizz - - 20 Cloverleaf - . 25 
Royal fizz - - 20 Sours- - ; 15 
Grand royal fizz - 25 Port - - = 15 
Plain £1227 7 - 15 Sherry - - 15 
Sloe gin fizz - 20 Catawba - - 15 
Flips,sherry or others20 Hennessy ‘‘pony”’ 15 
Egg nog - - 25 Hennessy drink - 25 
Milk punch - 25 High ball - - I5 
Plain lemonade - 15 Cordials, per pony 20 
Claret lemonade 20 Pousse cafe - 40 
Whiskey lemonade 25 White caps - 25 
Seltzer lemonade 20 Cremedementhe 2c 
Apollinaris lemon- Pop = - - 10 

ade with split - 25 Coca-cola - - IO 
Claret punch - 20 Butter milk - IO 
Whiskey panch - 20 Mt. Valley splits Io 
Sherry cobbler - 20 
Imported Munchener beer - - Steins 15 
Pilsner imported - - - - Steins 15 
Stroh’s special brewed especially for the 

Wayne Gardens ~—served in steins - Io 
Stroh’s S -pts.15 Lemps - -pts 15 
‘Alteslager- -‘' 35 Pabstblueribbon“ 15 
Goebel’s  - 5% gag sSfeouhiie = -' 15 
Voigt’s  - - ‘* 35 Kopitz-Melcher’s '* 15 

Budweiser - - pts 15 
Cigars - - - Cigarettes 
Champagnes, clarets and other bottled goods, see 
wine list. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Restaurant and Lunch Room in New York Station, the Finest Equipped Rail- 
road Catering Plant in the World. 


From the Hotel Monthly, September 1914. 


The Restaurant and Lunch Room are located 
at the far end of the Arcade entrance from 
Seventh avenue; this Arcade, 45 feet wide, by 
225 feet long, bordered on both sides by busi- 
ness stores. 

The lunchroom is to the right of the arcade; 
the restaurant to the left. The rooms are the 
same size, each 140 by 60 feet, the ceiling 
40 feet high. The floor plans herewith pre- 
sented will give a general idea of the arrange- 
men of tables and counters. The half tone 
illustrations picture the rooms as seen from the 
principal entrances. 

The interior finish of both rooms is rich and 
beautiful, the effect enhanced with the abund- 
ance of window light, and by the profuse 
illumination from chandeliers and wall brackets. 
Each of the rooms is partitioned off about two- 
thirds back, screening a grill back of the 
lunchroom, and a buffet-grill back of the restau- 
rant. 

Before reading further, a study of the floor 
plan of the station will make this description 
easier to understand. 

Note the Arcade at Seventh avenue; the 
colonnaded hali at the far end of the Arcade, 
flanked by restaurant on one side, lunch room 
on the other; the broad flight of steps leading 
down to the general waiting room (277 by 103 
feet, with arched ceiling 150 feet high); the 
corridor across from the stairway flanked by 
the men’s waiting room, and the women’s wait- 
ing room, leading to the concourse (entrance 
to trains), 340 by 210 feet, with ceiling 150 
feet high. Consider that the site covered by 
the station is 430 by 784 feet, eight acres in 
area, and the different floors totaling 28 acres. 

Notwithstanding the immense size of the 
restaurant and lunch room, note how small a 
place they occupy in comparison with the en- 
tire floor area of the station. Note also their 
central location for the convenience of patrons. 

The working department, including kitchen, 
pantries and storerooms, is equally convenient 
for the operation of the restaurant and lunch 
room. 

The two large rooms bordering on the far 
end of the Arcade are utilized for pantries 
and steam tables for quick srrvice. These are 
connected by elevators with the floor above, 
which, over the restaurant, is devoted to kitchen 


and bake shop, and over the lunch room to store 
rooms and dining and locker rooms for em- 
ployes. 

The kitchen and store rooms are connected 
by wide corridor leading over the Arcade. 

The helps’ hall is located over the lunch 
room pantry, and the bake shop over the restau- 
rant pantry. 

The kitchen space (directly over the restau- 
rant) is 60 by 130 feet; the bakeshop 32 by 
32 feet; the helps’ hall 32 by 32 feet, and the 
store rooms, ete., over the lunch room, 60 by 
130 feet. 


The Lunch Room 

The lunch room counter, built in form of the 
letter S, is 192 feet long, and accommodates 
96 stools, each spaced twenty-four inches from 
center to center. The counter has marble top 
30 inches wide, is tile lined inside and marble 
faced outside; the edge of the counter on the 
inside, below the tile top, covered with a ribbon 
of metal, silver plated. 

The study of the Lunch Room plan shows the 
arrangement under the counter for milk, butter, 
cream, silver, china, fountains, sinks and other 
necessities for quick action in service. 

The refrigerators, of Lorrillard build, are 
tiled inside and out; the butter pats are on 
china butter chips set on porcelain trays and 
kept in cold drawers. The milk is kept in in- 
dividual bottles in special coolers. The display 
tables are on nickeled metal frame with marble 
top, and all plate glass enclosed. 

The lunch room floor is marble outside the 
counter and cork inside the counter. 

The serving room is equipped with complete 
dishwashing steam table, refrigerator, and all 
pantry conveniences, every detail of the arrange- 
ment with eye—single to first class service. 


The Restaurant and Buffet 

The plan of the restaurant and buffet shows 
the arrangement of the tables, the location of 
the sideboards and buffet bar, and the ar- 
rangement of the service pantry, with dumb 
waiter and elevator service to the kitchen on 
the floor above. The beautiful decoration of the 
restaurant is enhanced with genuine palms at 
the entrances. 

The four-chair round tables are 42 inches in 
diameter. The table cloths for these tables are 
66 by 66 inches. The square tables are of four 
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sizes: two-chair, 36 by 30 inches, the cloth 54 


The service tables are 20 by 30 inches, the 


by 60 inches; three-chair, 30 by 42 inches, the legs 34 inches deep, with shelves between the 
cloth 54 by 66 inches; four-chair, 48 by 30 legs 18 inches down from the marble top. 
inches, the cloth 54 by 72 inches; six-chair, 46 The Kitchen 


by 48 inches, the cloth 70 by 72 inches. 


The kitchen takes rank among the largest as 
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es 


RESTAURANT, BUFFET, AND SERVING PANTRY, 


well as the finest in America. No expense was 
spared to have this an ideal work room in 
all that makes for the wholesome and appetising 
preparation and service of foods. 
is light, high ceiled, and perfectly 
The plan shows the arrangement. 
The plan shows the® corridor entrance from 
store rooms on the same floor ; the ranges and 


The room 
ventilated. 


RE: \URANT 


Main Entrance 


PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL STATION, NEW YORK. 


boilers in the center 3 the cooks’ 


tables con- 
the steamers, vegetable 
boilers, stock boilers, also conveniently located ; 
the pot and pan sinks ranged along a wall back 
of the ranges; the butcher shop, tiled lined, 
directly opposite the cold storage. In the 
butcher shop there is installed one of the Buf- 
falo meat choppers, a new article of kitchen 


venient to the ranges; 
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LUNCH ROOM, BAR AND SERVING PANTRY, PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL STATION, NEW YORK. 


equipment that is highly commended. The cold 
storage boxes, occupying floor space 40x50 feet, 


are all glass lined, mosaic floored, and equipped - 


with detachable metal racks. The drawers for 
cut meats are all ball bearing. The plan shows 
the arrangement. All compartments are floored 
for gravity drain, and can be flushed with hose, 
ceiling, walls and floor. They are believed to 


be the finest aggregation of cold storage boxes 
provided for any catering plant in the world. 
The kitchen utensils are copper, the trays 
aluminum, the creamers tile. 
The chef’s office commands the entire kitchen. 
A commendable feature of this culinary de- 
partment is that there is no toilet room any- 
where near. These are removed as far as they 
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STORE, WINE, & EMPLOYES’ DINING & LOCKER ROOMS, PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK. 


conveniently can be from the food preparation equipped with every device to insure the finest 
departments. of pastry and breads. 
The Bake Shop The Store Rooms and Helps Halls 

The bake shop, 32 by 32 feet, is on the same The plan of the Store Room shows its con- 
floor with and adjacent to the kitchen. It is venient location to the kitchen; the locatidén of 
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KITCHEN, BAKE SHOP, & COLD STORAGE BOXES, PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL STATION, NEW YORK. 


the steward’s office, controlling the entire de- is no lack of space. Abundance of room is pro- 


th vided for every need. 


t; the women’s dining and The Bills of Fare 


also the men’s dining room, wi 


? 


ice equipmen 


partment 


ts serv. 
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imilar to that of 


The a la carte card is very s 


There 


dressing rooms; the locker rooms, ete. 
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RESTAURANT AND DINING ROOM, PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK. 


the average first class restaurant. Attached to Peaches and CTCAM. «see rere sens see cence 40 
it are ‘‘Ready to Serve’? cards for the different Strawberries and cream......-...---.+-+-- me 
meal hours; these changed every day. We re- Grape sl Ae ees Ur ee o5 
produce typical ‘Ready to Serve’? card for Sliced Hawaiian pineapple: ..... 3. «<2 «+s an 
cc Soy; : OPTAaN GES eiicce: + asic ecin «ice wear eae 

Breakfast; also, a ‘‘Ready to Serve’’ card for aked apple and cream... cas. census edeu 20 
the balance of the day. Appleg ss atin = 22. 5 yctnn ieeaeeere eeie 15 
BREAKFAST Stewed. Prunes: icc, ccctauekee eh eee 15 

READY TO SERVE Stewed rhubarbil--« 22a sacs et 15 

FOR DISHES COOKED TO ORDER, SEE BILL ATTACHED Apple Sauce ..........ee eee e eee reece eens 15 
Cantaloupe: i) 21e sei ereker ht ct ten torte ane 40 Hartley’s imported marmalade........... 15 
Wiatermelonte sa retest Oct kee re ee 40. Bananas ‘and! Chea siicuie ote =e feels terrae 20 


KEY TO PLANS: 2, Sink; 3, Table: 4, Cube cutter; 5, Ice crusher; 6, Cube ice box; 7. 
Blakeslee Knife Cleaner ; 8, Buffing room and buffer; 9, Dish heater; 10, Urns; 11, Soiled dish 


table ; 12, Clean dish table; 13, Dresser; 14, Coffee mill; 15, Dumb waiter; 16, Dutch door; 17, 


Elevator ; 18, Corridor leading direct to kitchen on same floor. 19, 1%4 inch drains in center dripp- 


ing into pans; 20, Warmer under; 21, Roll warmer under; 22, Work board for bar; 23, Bar re- 
frigerator; 24, Counter, with vertical sliding door; 25, Warming table; 26, Checkers counter; 27, 
Shelving under ; 28, Dishwashing ; 29, Silver and glass counter ; 30, Soiled dish counter; 31, Silver 
and glassware rack; 32, Ice sinks; 33, Oyster cookers; egg Boilers; urns; 34, Oyster shucker ; 35, 
Metal bread locker; 36, Refrigerator; 37, Counter, 40 inches high; adjustable; shelving ; ro but- 
ler’s trays, 434x20!4x31; 38, Balanced wire screens to lift up; 39, Cold plates; 40, Ice Cream Re- 
frigerator ; 41, Vegetable p2:er ; 42, Whipping machine ; 43, Bench: 44, Roast oven; 45, Charcoal 
broiler; 46, Gas broiler, 47, Stock boilers; 48, Steamer; 49, Vegetable boilers; 50, Grease 
boiler ; 51, Consomme tank ; 52, Dripping pan ; 53, John E. Smith Sons’ Buffalo meat chopper ; 54, 
Sauce pan rack; 55, Bain marie; 56, Pastry oven; 57, Pastry refrigerator ; 58, Pan rack; 59, Pasi 


try stove ; 60, Pastry boiler; 61, Steamer; 62, Counter, sinks under; 63, Checker’s counter; tray 
rack under; 64, Pipe shaft; 65, Linen hamper; 66, Counter ; 


vertical sliding doors; 67, Pastry 
rack. ; 
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15? 
LUNCH ROOM AND BUFFET, PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK. 
Crayne 7) Gllivaeeaeney teacepoitbe fe etenenseae store cisworteehecs 20 Baked fillets of sole, Italienne.......... .. 50 
Toasted corn flakes and cream............ 20m Broiled ms bluenis he (oe in.) irises mice tel 56 
GrapemiiitsmandMeream aese isc sis cas «con © 20 Cold salmon, Mayonnaise (10 min.)....... 50 
Plowiny) and /ereatl. on... 4: scc---siceeess 99 Frogs‘ legs, tomato sauce (10 min.)...... 75 
Oatmeal and cream..... We ei cha en aI 20 aa ee an crabs on toast, Tartar sauce be 
Shredded wheat and cream............... 20 epee, MONS ee eae ee a es og Eo 
ae eco umshin CAGES! cca fe. ai-tavhelnn a cts 23 25 chan shad (10 MIN.) . + esses eee eee eee os 
Broiled or boiled salt mackerel............ 49 Deviled Sh pies Maeo eter ; 
Pan fish saute, Meuniere................. 50 Boiled New England dinner............. 5 
Minced bacon with scrambled eggs....... AS Roast ribsuot beetae. ae~ 2 = eceee mesenie a 50 
ah Ce cae 95 Roast duckling (half), apple sauce........ 85 
Omelet with kidneys (10 min.)............ 50 ae! asia ’ ee BE UNAS es EO eae Q é 2 
Cult 'e liver and bacon, Tyontiaise potatoes. 50 -~YO8°" 1AM, MUNG SAUCE mewn woe eer tee 
Spanish omelet (10 min.)..............05 50 Asparagus anita thers gfe Eee esl wiotete Sey icine Tks .. 40 
Omelet with mushrooms (15 min.)......... 50 se antes steak, Stanley, potatoes ce 
ae oe ding eae i) hg a Braised shoulder of lamb, Fermiere........ 50 
i os bs ra ed i beiioee a tc ; 59 Eticassee of turkey wings, Nantaise...... = 50 
ce e ee ; oe ‘ md Gilantne Bee 35 Sweetbread croquettes, asparagus tips..... 60 
Pu ee LS hala ke English loin chop, fried sweet potatoes 
Corned beef hash with poached egg...... Be ER 10) Lande ie et ee na Re Ea | 60 
Peete pacer ~~: preg pee et 3° Calf’s head, Anglaise (10 min.).......... 50 
Be ee eS ae 3° Cold duckling (half), beet salad.......... 90 
Lg ROE Bee Ly ee ae ee ke ea ; 15 Virginia ham, cucumber salad............. 75 
eet pees hr ae ee Pw ade aia 15 Meat pattie, lettuce and tomato salad..... 60 
pecate canes phate afi it (10 Sed AN neni 15 Boned capon, potato salad............... 90 
eed hae ick miurins: (10min, )i <>: I, Planked sirloin steak (extra) (30 min.). .2.00 
ee ee ee ad en ee ar ae 10 Chicken (whole) en Casserole (30 min.) ..2.00 
wi BPE Nee el lens gtiire ores Pais : 3 : a 
Horlick’s malted mil............-----++++ 15. a Pa ae (20 min.)...... ; : 
Box Luncheons to Order, 50, 60 and 75 Cents Baked potttiee AP ah bata wes 15 
: READY TO SERVE Wheat scakesa isc aeag ss eA cots 4 15 
Consomme with marrow balls............. 25 Toasted English muffins (10 min.)........ als 
Cream of chicken, Marguerite............. 25 Baked apple dumpling, hard sauce........ 15 


Onion augeratin (LOpmIN:)\ Lee. «ee cles oe 


Wednesday, June 14, 1911 
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Harry Davis Enterprises Co. Cafeteria. 


The most modern quick service lunch is the 
establishment recently opened by the Harry 
Davis Enterprises Co. in Pittsburgh; and we 
are indebted to Bernard Glockler Co. of Pitts- 
burch, who manufactured and installed this 
eqe’pment for the accompanying illustration 
piccaring the lunch room during the busy 
hours, and showing the arrangement by which 
thousands ot people can be served with ap- 
petizing foods at small cost to the patron, 
and the minimum of cost to the lunch room 
in the way of service. 

The patron is his own waiter. 
tration shows how. 


The illus- 
In front of the counter 
there is a railed space or passageway. At 
the entrance to this passageway is a stand of 
aluminum trays. Each patron helps himself 
to a tray, and, as he walks along the passage- 
way, selects from the displayed foods that 
whick pleases him. He first passes the roasts, 
then the vegetables, the entrees. the bain marie 
for specials, pot pies, etc.; then passes the 
cold meats and salads to the pastries. As he 
passea along he has either carried his tray, 
or slid it along the marble shelf in front of 
the counter, and, coming to the end of the 
passageway, his tray is filed, and is then in- 
ventoried by the cashier, who quickly totals 
the amount, collects, rings up on the cash 
register, and the guest passes into the dining 
room, selects a seat at table, and eats the 
meal he has paid for. 
+ * 

In this cafeteria style of lunch room the 
foods have to sell themselves. Consequently, 
in order to be successful, the management 
must deliver not only foods of fine quality, 
but thoroly eye-pleasing, and everything about 
the place must be thoroly clean and sanitary, 
and the servers be quick, clean, and good na- 
tured. Everything about the place is open 
and above board, all in sight, always on dress 
parade, so to speak, and the very existence 
or these places depends upon their cleanliness 
and their eye-pleasing qualities; for the prices 
are low, the checks are small, and it is volume 
of business that counts. And only where the 
service is maintained up to standard day after 
day and month after month are they success- 
ful. It is not by any means an easy matter 
to run one of these places. It is a case of 
eternal vigilance, but those that are run right 
are usually money-makers. 

4 * * * 


In the Harry Davis Enterprises Co. estab- 


lishment the counter and serve shelf is con- 
structeé of white Italian marble; the frame- 
work supporting the marble and carrying the 
working top of equipment is entirely of metal, 
there being no wood whatever in the construc- 
tion. The entire serving equipment is of Ger- 
man silver. 

There is about 100 feet of serving counter. 
The bain marie, entirely of German silver, 
is set in marble. The cold meats and salads 
departments of the counter are insulated. The 
pastries are kept in drawers, the temperatures 
regulated. The Roberts vacuum apple cooker 
stands on the far end of the counter. 

The counters are in duplicate on each side 
of a central display stand. The drawing, 
made from blue print, shows the arrangement 
back of the counter, indicating storage for 
rolls, pastries, ete The steam roll bins are 
the ‘‘Kelipse’’ tilting type. 

The center equipment is placed so that there 
is abundant space for the servers all around, 
and arranged so that it can be worked from 
both sides; the one set of shelvings, cookers, 
urns, and coolers, doing service for both 
counters. 

To the right, in the illustration, opposite 
the counter tray stations, is the cake griddle, 
toaster, and egg poaching and scrambling, all 
done over small open gas grills. There is a 
four-basket egg boiler, and two block-tinned 
lined oyster cookers. Next to it is a five-shelf 
opalite glass display stand, and next to it a 
double delivery bottle milk cooler (made of 
German silver with plate glass doors) and 
beyond these the urns—one 15-gallon for 
chocolate, and four copper nickel plated coffee 
urns, each of 15 gallons capacity. These urns 
are mounted on German silver urn stand with 
cup warmer underneath. The entire equip- 
ment is steam heated thruout, and is in every 
respect the most sanitary that can be manu- 


factured. 
* * * 


Each dining room table is equipped with 
Bernard Gloekler Co.’s patented display caster 
known as the Waldorf. It is a nickel plated 
arrangement of three shelf decks fastened to 
a center stand; the lower shelf or tray for 
knives, torks and spoons; the center shelf for 
sugar, pepper, salt, vinegar, etc., and the top 
shelf for napkins. The lower and middle 
decks are revolving. The table, pictured in 
the foreground, gives a good idea of this Wal- 
dorf table caster. 
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Lunch Room Methods in England, Ireland and Scotland 


About the time I was writing the concluding 
chapters of this book, I visited England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, and took opportunity to 
observe baking and lunch room methods wher- 
ever I went. I was fortunate in securing a 
number of receipts of the popular goods and 


am using them here to complete my book: 
* * * 


BRITISH HOT PLATE GOODS. 
Scones. 

In England, Ireland and Scotland there 
are quite a number of small bakery goods 
made which are not well known in America, 
but deserve to be made popular and will, I 
believe, find a good sale in the lunch rooms 
as well as in the bakeries. These goods are 
mostly raised with baking soda and cream 
of tartar and mixed with buttermilk, and are 
very good to eat. This accounts for the 
popularity these goods have attained all over 
Great Britain. 

These. goods can be made up quickly and 
are sold hot or cold, but in lunch rooms they 
may be served hot from the griddle. 

In the bakeries, where large quantities of 
these goods are baked, large hot plates are 
used, about three feet wide and twelve feet 
long, which are heated with superheated 
steam. These hot plates use very little fuel 
and bake contiuously. Where only a small 
quantity of such goods is baked a small hot 
plate or gas griddle is the most economical 
to use. It can be got ready to bake in a 
few minutes and is easily regulated. The 
milk (buttermilk as used in the bakeries) is 
milk ffom which the cream has been sep- 
arated in the butter making process and has 
turned sour. 

There is an old belief that when sour milk 
is used for baking, no cream of tartar is 
needed with soda, because the lactic acid of 
the milk takes its place; but long practice 
has taught that the right kind of lightness 
and moisture is produced in a better degree 
when cream of tartar is used in combination 
with buttermilk and soda. 

In some of the mixtures soda and cream 
of tartar is used in even proportions; in 
others in proportions of one of soda and two 
of cream of tartar. 

Buttermilk produces a softer and moister 
product than when sweet milk is used. This 
is said to be due to the softening action of 
the lactic acid of the milk, which is similar 
to that which takes place during fermenta- 
tion during bread-making. If the quantity of 
cream of tartar is too much reduced, or if an 
excessive quantity of soda is used, the soften- 
ing and moistening action of the milk acid 
is destroyed and the result is a dry, chaffy 


and often yellow-brownish looking breaa or 
scone with a strong soda taste. 

Some nice scones can be made without 
using the hot plate, by baking on pans in tks 
oven, or on the oven sole. When baking the 
scones on the oven bottom they are turneé 
over with a thin peel when done on one side. 
Where pans are used (some bakers prefer té 
heat the pans before putting on the scones}, 
the pans are drawn to the oven door when the 
scones are partly done, and the scones are 
turned over and returned to bake until done 

This sort of baking requires close atten- 
tion, so the scones are turned at the right 
time; if the turning is done too soon the 
scone is apt to become heavy and thin; ii 
the turning is delayed too long the top be- 
comes too hard, blisters form under the crust 
and the appearance of the scone is spoiled. 

Some varieties of scones are baked without 
turning. 

It is the custom in many bakeries to mix 
a large quantity of flour with the chemicals 
and keep these mixtures on hand to be used 
in small quantities as required. Some pre- 
pare a special flour for the scones, one other 
for cakes (the cakes flour with a smaller 
quantity), others add plain flour to the scone 
flour, and in this manner use it for cake also. 
The flour used for scones should be a soft 
winter wheat flour; for some varieties a 
slightly stronger mixture. A cake flour can 
be used which is generally a blend of the 
stronger grades of winter wheat flours. Great 
care should be taken not to mix these goods 
too much, which would cause the product to 
become tough. The dough should be made as 
soft as it can possibly be handled. This point 
must be observed in all these goods if the 
proper results are looked for. 


Scotch Scones (also called) 
Trish Sodas. 

14 lbs. winter wheat flour, 3% oz. cream of 
tartar, 3144 oz. baking soda (bicarbonate of 
soda), 4 oz. salt, 10% lbs. buttermilk. 

Another variety can be made by leaving 
out one pound of the flour and add one pound 
of cornmeal. 


Sweet Sodas. 

Add 1 Ib. lard, 1 Ib. sugar and 2 oz. of salt 
to above mixture. 

Mix the ingredients lightly but fully, scale 
in 12 oz, pieces and pin out in rounds half 
an inch thick, cut in four scones or farls 
(farl is Scotch for the fourth part of an oat- 
meal cake) and bake at once. The scones 
are well dusted with flour and the hot plate 
requires no greasing. When the scone is 
baked on one side it should be carefully 
turned and baked on the other side. In the 
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north of Ireland these scones are made rather 
large; the penny scones weigh from 7 to 10 
oz. each. The plate should be just hot enough 
to bake the scones without burning. 

The Sweet Scones should be made smaller, 
or the rounds cut into six sections. They are 
baked like the others but require less heat 
on account of the sugar they contain. 


Belfast Cream Scones. 

8 Ibs. winter wheat flour, 2 oz. soda, 3 oz. 
cream of tartar, 14 oz. lard, 14 oz. sugar and 
about 4 lbs, milk. 

This scone is mixed like the others. It can 
be made in flat rounds to weigh from 2 to 2%4 
oz. each, and baked first on one, then on the 
other side; or the dough can be scaled in 
pieces of 8 or 10 oz. each, rolled out in rounds 
and cut in four (quartered) like the other 
scones. 

Sultana Scones. 

Add 12 oz. of sultana raisins to the Cream 
Scone mixture and bake like the Cream 
Scones. 

English Muffins. 

A very nice and clear looking muffin is 
made by the following process: 

Take 3 lbs. of medium strong winter wheat 
flour, not too soft. Sift into it 4% oz. of bak- 
ing soda. Make a warm sponge with this 
flour and 114 quarts of water at 95 to 100 
degr. Fahr. and 1% oz. of compressed yeast. 
Mix well into a soft batter, cover, set in 
warm place and let rise and drop again, Add 
%, oz. of salt and stir the sponge down again; 
let stand 20 minutes; dissolve 4 oz. of cream 
of tartar in 4 pint of milk and add this to 
the batter. It is now ready for baking on 
the griddle. The griddle requires no greas- 
ing, but should be very clean. Rings from 
314 to 4 inches diameter and about 114 inches 
deep are used; these should be greased and 
placed on the hot griddle. It is preferable to 
use a small dipper which holds just enough 
batter to fill one ring. Fill out in the rings, 
and when the batter is covered with holes, 
the rings are taken off and the muffin is 
turned over and baked on the other side. The 
muffins should not be over baked (this would 
make them tough), because they are intended 
to be toasted before eating. They are pulled 
apart (not cut) toasted and buttered. 

It is preferable to try one muffin to see if 
the mixture is right. If the batter is too 
thick the muffin loses the gloss, ‘‘ goes blind’’ 
as the term is. A too strong flour also may 
cause this. If the batter is too thin the 
dough is liable to run through under the rings. 
A little more milk can be added if too thick, 
and a small quantity of flour if the batter is 
too thin. 

English Crumpets. 
These Crumpets are often named Muffins. 
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They are made different from the first mix- 
ture and made with a more firm dough, — 

Set a sponge with about 31% pints half 
water, half milk; 2 oz. of compressed yeast, 
and 1 oz. of salt, with 5 Ibs. of good cake 
flour at 95 to 100 degrees. Cover and let rise 
and drop again; beat down the sponge and 
give one more hour to come up again, In the 
meantime prepare some boxes or boards by 
sifting on dry flour about two inches thick. 
Make impressions in the flour with the bot- 
tom of a cup, a little distance apart. Fill 
the batter in the cavities, dropping it out by 
hand by squeezing it out over the thumb and 
forefinger and cutting off with the forefinger 
of the other hand. Let the crumpets stand 
well covered till sufficiently proved, then lift 
carefully from the flour and set on the hot 
griddle. Some bakers prefer to set these 
muffins or crumpets in rings to shape them 
nicely; others bake and turn them without 
using rings. They should be about three 
inches in diameter and two inches thick when 
baked. 

Scotch Pancake. 
Sweet Crumpets. 

Several other kinds of crumpets (which in 
some localities are called pancakes) are made 
without yeast. These are mixed and baked 
like the American wheat cake, but rather 
thick. The cakes are about 4 to 414 inches 
in diameter and about ™% inch thick when 
baked. They are sold hot or cold. In some 
parts they are called Scotch Pancake, in 
others Sweet Crumpets. 

Two mixtures are given. 

No. 1: Sift 4 lbs. soft flour with 1 oz. 
soda and 1% oz. cream of tartar; dissolve 1 lb. 
sugar in about three pints of buttermilk; 
add % oz. salt. 

No. 2: Sift 5 lbs. flour with 3 oz. cream of 
tartar and 1% oz. soda. Mix with about 3% 
pints milk (sweet milk) and add 12 oz. of 
melted butter, 1% lbs. sugar, 6 to 8 eggs. 

The ingedients are mixed into a soft batter. 
The melted butter in No. 2 is added the last 
thing. A dipper with a long spout is used 
for pouring the batter on the hot griddle, 
which should be slightly greased. On account 
of the sugar which the mixture contains, the 
griddle should not be too hot, and the cakes 
should not be turned until the air bubbles 
which appear have burst or broken on the 
outside of the cake; if turned too soon the 
cakes puff up in tae center and lose their 
shape. If the turning is delayed too long they 
lose their lightness. 

To some of these mixtures a small quantity - 
of currants or sultanas are added, which 
makes another variety of these cakes. 


London Tea Shop Specialties. 
In the tea shops of all the larger cities a 
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large variety of rich scones are sold which 
are made small and neat and are served 
freshly made several times a day. 

On the tables are often placed a variety 
of small tartlets and other pastry goods— 
French pastry, petits fours, ete., etc., to tempt 
the appetite of the visitors. 


London Cream Scones. 
(Baked on pans.) 

4 Ibs. flour, 12 oz. butter, %4 lb. sugar, 24%4 
oz, cream of tartar, 1 oz. soda, about 1% pint 
milk. 

Sift chemicals with the flour several times; 
cream butter and sugar, add the milk and 
mix into a soft and smooth dough. Weigh out 
in 6 0z,-pieces, round up and roll out in 
rounds, cut in four and set on slightly greased 
baking sheets; wash with half egg and half 
milk and let stand for ten minutes; wash 
again and bake in a hot oven. When partly 
baked draw the pan to the oven mouth, turn 
carefully and finish baking. 


Small Round Cream Scones. 

8 Ibs. flour, 2144 oz. cream of tartar, 1 oz. 
soda, 14 oz. salt, 2 lbs. butter ,16 eggs, 12 oz. 
sugar, about 3 pints milk. Mix like the other 
cream scones, not too soft. Roll out into a 
sheet about %4 inches thick, cut with plain 
21-inch cutter in rounds, place them on pans, 
or on wire trays; wash with egg and bake 
to a nice color. 

These scones are served plain, or are often 
eut and filled with vanilla flavored butter 
cream, or with sweetened whipped cream. _ 

Fancy Round Tea Scones. 

4 lbs. winter wheat flour, 1 oz. soda, 2 oz. 
cream of tartar, 1 Ib. butter and lard, 9 oz. 
sugar, 214 pints milk. 

Mix into a smooth dough and divide into 
small pieces to weigh about % of an ounce. 
Round up and pin out to 2% to 3 inches in 
diameter, wash with egg and put on pans, 
press down in the center, bake partly and 
turn over, then finish as usual. 

Afternoon Tea Scone. 

4 Ibs. flour, 1 0z. soda, 2 oz. cream of tar- 
tar, 10 oz. sugar, 6 oz. butter, 244 pints of 
milk. 

Prepare the mixture like other scones. Scale 
from 6 to 8 oz.; pin out in rounds and cut 
in four pieces. Wash and bake and turn as 
usual. Some bakers do not turn this scone, 
which gives more lightness and a different 
flavor to the goods. 

London Sultana Scone. ‘ 

4 lbs. cake flour, 1 oz. soda, 2 oz. cream of 
tartar, % lb. butter and lard, 1% Ib. sugar, 4 
eggs, 1 quart milk, 6 oz, sultanas. 

Mix like other scones, scale in 12 oz. pieces, 
pin out rounds and cut in four, without cut- 
ting quite through the dough; let rest for 10 
zninutes, wash twice and bake as usual. 
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When making all these scones, it is best 
to mix and make up the scones at once; but 
after they are on the pans, where they do 
not require handling again, it 18 better if 
they stand from 10 to 15 minutes before 
baking. , 

Where tartaric acid is used in place of 
cream of tartar the goods should be baked at 
once. 

Barm Scones. 

Another round scone is made from yeast- 
raised dough. This scone can be made from 
any ordinary bun dough as used in American 
bakeries. A mixture of 2 quarts milk and 2 
quarts water, 4 oz. yeast, 1 Ib. lard, 12 to 14 
oz. sugar and 2 oz. of salt is made into a not 
too firm dough, as usual, either by the sponge 
or straight dough process. When ready it is 
divided in 2 %-ounce pieces. The pieces are 
rounded up and rolled out to 3 inches diam- 
eter, and set on cloths on dusted boards to 
prove, pressed slightly down in the center. 
When sufficiently proved the scones are put 
in the oven on the hearth with a thin, long 
peel and turned over in the oven when partly 
baked. These are called Barm Scones—or 
plain ‘‘Scone.’’ 

Oat Cake. No. 1. 

8 lbs. oatmeal, medium fine, 1 lb. butter, 
6 oz. sugar, 1 oz. salt, 1 0z. soda, 1 0z. cream 
of tartar. 

Mix up with cold water rather soft and 
allow to lie 10 minutes, then work off quickly. 
Oat Cake. No. 2. 

64 Ibs. fine oatmeal, 10% Ibs. soft flour, 
14 oz. baking soda, 8 oz. powdered carb. am- 
monia, 21%4 lbs. sugar, 114 lbs. salt. 

This mixture should be well mixed together 
and kept on hand. 

Take 6 lbs. of this mixture and make into 
a soft dough with 4% pints of boiling hot 
water in which has been dissolved 10 to 12 
oz. of lard. Make a bay in the flour, put in 
the lard, pour in the water and mix with a 
spatula. It is preferable to make only a 
small batch up at one time, as the mixture 
becomes tough quickly .and is difficult to 
handle. Scale in 6 oz, pieces, round up and 
pin out % inch thick. The rounds are cut 
in three or in four pieces and the cakes are 
baked on pans in the oven, sometimes on 
wires, and they can also be baked on the hot 
plate. 

Both the above mixtures are daily used in 
two of the largest bakeries in Belfast, 

Belfast Sweet Buns. 
Paris Buns. 
(Self raising flour mixture.) 

To 35 Ibs. soft flour add 8% oz. cream of 
tartar and 8% oz. soda; sift together three 
times. Boi 
For Paris Buns take 24% lbs. sugar and 1% 
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Ibs. lard, cream together, add 10 Ibs. of but- 
termilk and mix with 16 lbs. of self raising 
flour into a smooth dough, to which add 8 to 
10 oz. of currants. Round up in 2 oz. pieces, 
set on pans, flatten, wash with egg and 
sprinkle with coarse crushed sugar on top. 
Bake in a good medium heat of about 400 
degrees Fahr. 
German Buns. 

These buns are made from the same mix- 
ture without any sugar on top. 

A variety of buns may be made by adding 
finely chopped candied peel, lemon or orange 
peel, or citron to the mixture; given the suit- 
able names. Almonds or chopped peanuts 
make another variety. 

Some richer buns can be made as follows: 

Raspberry Buns. 

6 lbs. soft flour, 114 lbs. butter, 2 lbs. sugar, 
16 eggs, about 154 pints milk, 1 oz. soda, 2 
oz. cream of tartar. 

Mix as usual, round up on board in 2 oz. 
pieces, flatten out and put in the center of 
each a little jam. Pull the sides over the 
jam to enclose it entirely. Turn over and 
wash with white of egg, dust with powdered 
sugar and cut crosswise so that the jam 
shows when baked; put on pans and bake in 
a good heat. 

Cocoanut Buns. 
Sultana Buns. 

From the same mixture make round buns, 
wash with egg and lay in coarse dessicated 
cocoanut; dust with sugar and bake in good 
heat. 

For Sultana Buns add 12 oz. of sultana 
raisins to the mixture. 


Big Bakings for English Railroad Hotels. 
From the British Baker. 

A correspondent, who has some experienée of 
working in a railway hotel, has been good enough 
to give us some idea in a communication of the 
work that is done in the bakehouse. In the Mid- 
land Hotel Bakery at Bradford the bakers are 
first referred to the order book, which contains 
frequently a very large number of wants from 
the Queen’s Hotel at Leeds and the Midland 
Bradford Hotel, together with the requirements 
for the refreshment-rooms at Morecambe, Hey- 
sham, Skipton, Hellifield, Normanton, Leeds, and 
Braaford. The dining-cars have also to be sup- 
plied with English and French bread, Vienna 
rolis and tea cakes. The bread list consists of 
cottages, sandwiches, household, French and brown. 
These are all prepared and baked during the 
long watches of the night, as are also the Vienna 
rolls which are required for breakfast by patrons 
of the two hotels. The ovens, which, by the 
way, were installed by Mr. 8S. A. Rhodes, of Man- 
chester, are kept constantly at work, and are never 
below a temperature of 420 degrees. The work 
for the day men begins at 6 a. m., when it is their 
duty to have 900,000 rolls ready for the luncheon 
table. These are carefully packed in hampers 
and despatched by rail to their various destina- 
tions. When the rolls are out of the place, the 
baker’s attention is next turned to the refresh- 
ment-room orders, which include good and _ sub- 
stantial 2d. and 1d. articles, such as scones, sau- 
sage rolls, cheesecakes, buns, ete. Our correspon- 
dent concludes, ‘“‘and thus from day to day we 
have to grapple with the weary traveler’s appetite, 
often to the loss of our own; but we are a worthy 
lot of British bakers, and so I trust we -shall 
never be despised and rejected of men.” It will 
thus be seen that it is not the fault of the bakery 
staffs in the large railway hotels if the hoary 
bath bun and primeval sausage roll still secure 
the scorn of the hungry and angry traveler. 


: a SS 
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BACK ELEVATION 


Ten-in-One: The above illustration pictures an article of kitchen equipment called ‘‘ Ten-in- 
One,” designed by the Zahner Manufacturing Co. of Kansas City for the Fred Harvey system. It 
consists of a 36x36-inch steel cake griddle; a gas toaster; a steam table with four meats, four gravies 
and a 1o-inch carving board, seven feet long; a 48 by 36 inch bain marie ; a four-basket Curtis egg 
cooker; two revolving steam oyster pans; a hot cabinet for the cooks’ tables, or for extra supplies 
for replenishing the steam table; a garbage truck; a plate warmer eleven feet long, with three 
rows of shelves open on both sides, and three garnish bowls on waiters’ side. There is also a tray 
rack on top of plate warmer, not shown in illustration. The combination occupies floor space only 
13 by 3% feet. The device is intended to facilitate service, and save in help, time and floor snace. 
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Chicago’s Northwestern Depot Lunch Room & Restaurant 


Leased to and Operated by J. W. Marquette, for Many Years in Charge of the 
Catering Department in the Old Northwestern Depot. 


The New Place Ideal for Depot Restaurant and Lunch Room Purposes. 


Bills of Fare, New Ideas 


(From the Hotel Monthly, December 1911). 

The Northwestern Passenger Terminal, re- 
cently Chicago at Madison, 
Canal and Clinton streets, covers a site 320 
by 218 feet. It is the most imposing, elabo- 
rate and costly railroad structure west of 
New York. It has architectural features com- 
mendable for beauty, novelty, serviceable- 


completed in 


ness, strength and consistency for railroad 
depot purposes, It is not the purpose of this 
article to describe the depot, but to call at- 
tention to the arrangements for catering and 
the space devoted to furnishing refreshments 
to the millions who pass in and out of this 
magnificent gateway. 

The space devoted to the lunch room on 
the main lobby floor, to the restaurant on the 
main waiting room floor, to the tea room on 
the third floor, and to the kitchen and store- 
rooms in the basement, is most generous, an- 


The Equipment, 
Provision for Immigrants. 


ticipatory of the growth of the business with 


the continued growth of the railroad. The 
equipment and furnishment was done with 
eye single to a first-class cuisine and quick 
and correct service. 
The Restaurant 

The main dining room is 182 by 57 feet, 
is a handsome apartment, the floor of figured 
tile; the walls finished in a light buff; the 
windows lace curtained and framed in dark 
green drapings; the illumination indirect, re- 
flected from ceiling by light from chandeliers; 
one end of the room furnished with a beauti- 
Three sides of 
the room are windowed, the side toward the 
main waiting room affording kaleidoscopic 
view of an always interesting scene—life in 
a busy railroad depot. 

The dining room chairs are bentwood with 
cane seat and back, and leather slip pad on 


ful sideboard of mahogany. 
f=) « 


MAIN WAITING ROOM, NORTHWESTERN PASSENGER TERMINAL. 
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the seat. They are American made, from the 
factory of the Johnson Chair Co., and com- 
pare favorably with the Austrian chair. 


The service pantry for the dining room is 


equipped with steam table for quick action 
service. Here roasts and entrees are re- 
ceived by electric dumb waiter from the 
kitchen, placed on the carving stand, kept 
warm and the service quickened. 


To the bills of fare are attached slips with 
a list of special dishes that can be prepared 
in from five to ten minutes, this for the con- 
venience of patrons with but little time to 
spare. Special slips are attached for the 
Breakfast, Luncheon and _  Dinner-Supper 
eards. Typical selections are reproduced else- 
where. 

When a special order has to be sent to the 
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kitchen downstairs, the telautograph is used. 
The sender signals the receiver, receives the 
answering signal, writes the order, which is 
reproduced simultaneously in the kitchen, and 
cooking is started long before a waiter could 
reach the kitchen. With the use of the tel- 
autograph, however, waiters are kept out of 
the kitchen altogether. 
The Lunch Room 

The set-up for the lunch counter in front 
of each stool is a linen napkin, folded square, 
and on it laid a knife,.fork, and spoon, At 
the far side of the counter there are dis- 
played tempting foods, as baked apple, baked 
beans in individual jars, doughnuts, cakes of 
various kinds, and such wares as appeal to 
the hearty eater, so that virtually he can help 
himself and commence eating the moment 
he takes his seat. ‘‘We have to make our 
foods so attractive that they sell them- 
selves,’’ said Mr. Marquette. ‘‘Our aim is to 
have them not only as good as they can pos- 
sibly be in regard to what they are made 
of, but also to look as nice as they possibly 
can be made to look, to tempt the appetite.’’ 

The ordering is done quicker and more sat- 
isfactory when the patron can see the things 
actual, rather than the name only on the 


bill of fare. 

The pies are not on the counter, but are 
displayed on the showcase, where they can be 
seen. And the pies are so good that the 
pastry cook has to make more than 150 a 
day. 

The display stand is of nickel and ma- 
hogany, set on metal legs twelve inches from 
the floor. ; 

One of the many closets under the urns is 
used for baked beans (hot), for which there 
is a large sale. 

Circulating ice water drawn from faucets 
quickens the water service, 

The lunch counter is of black Belgian mar- 
ble, 33 inches wide, 386 inches high; the face 
of the counter Italian marble. Along it are 
ranged fifty-nine stools, and in front of them 
is a brass foot rail. The stools are swing 
seat. 

The woodwork of the room is all mahogany. 
The walls are finished in a light buff color. 
The room is 90 by 57 feet. The ceiling is 
twenty feet high. The illustration pictures. 
the room, giving a general idea of its size and 
appointments, 

The cigar case is what is called skylight 
construction, the case entirely of plate glass. 
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More than a thousand persons are ecusto- 
marily served in the lunch room during the 
noon hours. 

There are two kinds of checks used in the 
lunch room; one, for counter service, a small 
check; the other, for table service, a long 
check. Prices are stamped on by cash reg- 
ister, which is built to accommodate both 
the long and the short checks, and to keep 
the totals separate. These checks are also 
kept separate when paid the cashier, and the 
eashier’s totals and the checker’s totals must 
compare. 

There are two separate bills of fare: one 
for the lunch counter, and another for the 
lunch room tables. There are no hot meats 
served on the lunch counter. Patrons who 
want these sit at tables. A specimen lunch 
counter card is reproduced to illustrate the 
selection. The card is printed in type nearly 
twice as large as shown in the illustration. 
The Care of Urns 

The urns are all of Bramhall make, and 
under all urns are hot closets for cups, ete. 
The milk and cream urns are cooled by eir- 
culating ice water, which keeps them to a 
temperature of about 40 degrees. There is 
a special urn for chocolate. 


Mr. Marquette handles his urns somewhat 
different from the average caterer. Instead 
of the customary coffee bag, he uses a paper 
percolator, and says there is never a com- 
plaint. He cleans the inside of the urns 
with salt, and gives as his reason that salt 
takes the black coffee stain off, and there is 
no better cleaner or preservative. He even 
puts a pinch of salt into the ground coffee 
before the water is poured on. It is better 
than egg, he said, and he uses it as the sub- 
stitute. Coffee is made in fifteen minutes. 

For cleaning the inside of the urn, he says, 
take a damp cloth, dip it in a saucer of salt, 
and scour, the same as with other scouring 
material. The salt will never injure the urn, 
but it will improve, and also be a cleanser for 
the inside of the faucets. 

The Kitchen 

The kitchen walls are white tile. The room 

is mechanically ventilated in very thoro man- 


ner. The equipment includes Traub ranges, 


“Van steamers and kettles, and all up-to-date 


machinery, including Sterling slicer, Streator 
bread cutter, Blakeslee knife cleaner, Curtis 
egg boiler, Champion ice crusher, Reinhold 
euber, Elgin butter cutter, ete. 


Three Burdette-Rountree electric dumb 
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waiters connect the basement kitchen with 
the three upper floors, the trip made in six 
seconds. Each dumb waiter is 24 by 30 
inches, and 40 inches high, and will carry 
three hundred pounds. All are automatically 
controlled, both for start and return; the 
signals by buzzer. There is a separate dumb 
waiter connecting the kitchen with the lunch 
room. 

Orders are received in the kitchen by tel- 
autograph from the dining room, and when 
ready are signalled from the pantry by lights 
in the dining room illuminating figures cor- 
responding to the waiters’ numbers, so that 
each waiter is notified by this signal and can 
tell from any part of the room when his par- 
ticular order is ready in the pantry for him. 

Mr. Marquette is very proud of his cold 
storage plant, which was built under his direec- 
tion and is ideal for his requirements. The 
main box has vestibule, with the separate 
boxes opening from it, so that all can be en- 
tered without appreciable loss of temperature. 
There are separate boxes for fresh meats, 
smoked meats, poultry and game, butter and 
eggs. The largest box is for meats. There 


is carried in stock from ten to fifteen ribs; | 


sheep, calves, ete., are stored in carcass, All 
meats are number one, the best that can be 
bought, with the exception of meats for the 
immigrant room, which have to be sold at a 
very low price, and are grade number two. 
The milk and cream cans stand in ice cold 
water. All the boxes are tile floored and have 
movable partitions. There are three fish 
boxes, in which the fish are buried in ice. 

The bake shop is equipped with a Middleby 
oven, single deck, the sides sand filled, weight 
twenty-two tons. Coke fuel is used. 

A Garis-Cochrane dishwashing machine is 
used in the main kitchen for the restaurant 
china, and a Blakeslee dishwashing machine in 
the lunch room sub-kitchen for the lunch room 
china. Mr. Marquette spoke a good word for 
both of these machines, which, he says, are 
entirely satisfactory. When explaining the 
Garis-Cochrane machine, he said the dishes 
do not have to be wiped. They dry of their 
own heat, thoroly clean and sanitary. 

The Tea Room 

The tea room is a dainty apartment, the 
floor and walls all of green tile, and along the 
walls a frieze, also in tile, picturing a land- 
scape, extending all around the room. The 
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Chicago and Norths Western Telephone Main 2755 


Terminal ae 
Bill of Sare 


Lunch Counter 


Open day and night 


J. H. MARQUETTE, Prop. 


Oysters 
Blue Points, doz. 50; half 25 Cotuits, doz. 60; half 30 Oyster Cocktail 25 Dry Stew 25 
Milk Stew 25; with Cream 40 Box Stew 35 Shell Stewed or Fried, doz. 65: half 40 ad 
Fried New York Counts, doz. 65; half 40 Broiled, Celery Sauce, doz. 65; half 40 
Fancy or Pan Roast 35 é 
Relishes : 

Pickled Onions 15 Pickled Beets 15 Sliced Tomatoes 25 Chow Chow 15 Melon Mangoes 15 
Chili Sauce 10 Sliced Cucumbers 20 Queen Olives 15 Radishes 15 
Soups 
Beef Tea 10 
Chicken a la Militaire,20 Puree of Tomato with Rice,20 
Sandwiches 
Ham 10 Chicken 25 Tongue 15 Beef 10 Sardine 20 Swiss Cheese 15 
Corned Beef. 10 Egg 15 Club 30 
Dairy Dishes 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, Milk 15; Cream 25’ Grape Nuts, Cream 20 Oat Meal, Milk 15; Cream 25 
Boiled Rice, Milk 15; Cream 25 Corn Flakes, Milk 15; Cream 25 Wheat Berries, Cream 20 
Crackers or Bread and Milk 15; Cream 25 Holland Tea Rusk 10 =‘ Toast, Plain or Buttered 10 
Milk Toast 15; Cream 25 Wheat or Corn Cakes 15 Bismarck 10 
Cocoanut Square 10 French Coffee Roll 10 Jelly Roll 10 Doughnuts (2) 5 
Chocolate Layer Cake 10 German Apple Cake 10 Currant Cake 10 Ginger Bread 10 
Plain Rolls and Butter 10 Bread and Butter 10 Boston Brown Bread 10 
Baked Pork and Beans 15; with Brown Bread 20 

Ind 
Cgqs 
Scrambled 20 Boiled 20 : Fried 20 Poached on Toast 25 
Omelets 
Plain 25 with Ham 35 with Bacon 35 with Tomatoes 35 with Jelly 35 
Cold Meats 
Boiled Ham 40 Roast Beef 50) Roast Spring Lamb 55 Assorted Cold Meats 60 Tongue A(t 
Corned Beef 40 Potato Salad served with Cold Meats Turkey 60 
Potatoes 
German Fried 15 French Fried 15 
Pastry 
Baked Rice with Cream Sauce,15 
Apple Pie 10 Cocoanut Pie 10 Cocoanut Cream Pie 10 Peach Pie 10 
Biueberry Pie 10 Raisin Pie 10 Chocolate Cream Pie 10 Pie a la Mode 20 
Plum Pie 10 Lemon Cream Pie 10 Pumpkin Pie 10 
See Cream 
Vanilla 15 Chocolate 15 Strawberry 15 
Tu 
Fruits 
Grape Fruit 15 Sliced Bananas with Cream 20 Sliced Oranges 15 Orange 1u 
Apple Sauce 10 Stewed Prunes 15 Cantaloupe 20-35 Watermelon 25 
Apples (2) 15 Sliced Peaches and Cream 25 Grapes 15 
Cheese Baked Apple,15 
American 10 Swiss 15 : Cream 15 
Roquefort 15 Camembert 15 
Coffee, Sea and AN ilk 
Coffee per cup 10 Chocolate Menier, Whipped Cream 15 Milk per bottle .10 Tea per pot 15 
Milk per glass 5 Butter Milk 5 orlicks Malted Milk 15; with Egg 20 Lemonade 10 
Cream per bottle 20 Iced Tea per glass 10 Ive Coffee per glass 10 
MNlineral Waters 
Apollinaris, splits 15; pints 25 Belfast Ginger Ale 25 Hydrox Ginger Ale 15 
White Rock, splits 15; pints 25 ,  Hire’s Root Beer 15 Crystal Spring, Splits 10 
Clysmic, splits 15; pints 25 Grape Juice 15 Red Raven, Splits 15 : WY 
Poland Water. quarts 40; pints 25 Congress, pints 25 Hathorn, pints 24 


Lunches Put up in Boxes to Order 


Please Pay Check to Cashier 
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Chicago and North» Western 


Terminal , f ) ys 
Dining Room uncheon 
Open 6 a. m. lo 9 p.m. 77:30 a. m. to 2:30 p.m. 


J. H. MARQUETTE, Proprietor 


Telephone Main 2755 


Thursday, Oct. 12, 1911 
Oysters 
Blue Points, doz. 50; half 25 Cotuits, doz. 60; half.30 Oyster Cocktail 30° Dry Stew 25 
“Milk Stew 35: with Cream 40 Box Stew #5 Shell Stewed or Fried, doz 65; half 40 
Shell Roasted or Steamed, doz. 60; half 35 Fried New York Counts, doz. 65; half 40 
Broiled, Celery Sauce, doz. 65; half 40 Escalloped 40 Patties 50 py 
Creamed in Chafing Dish, doz. 1.00; half 75 a la Newburg’ 1.00 en Brochette 75 
Fancy or Pan Roast 35 Lobster Cocktail 50 Crabmeat Cocktail 50 
Chafing Dish Service 
Crab Flakes, Maryland 1.25 f Crab Flakes, a la Newburg 1.25 
Lobster, ala Newburg 1.25. Finnan Haddie, Delmonico 1.00 
Relishes 
Sardines 35 California Ripe Olives 25 Caviar on Toast 40 Pickled Walnuts 20 
Chow Chow 15 Melon Mangoes 20 India Relish 15 English Chutney 15 
Dill Pickles 15 Pickled Onions 15 Sweet Gherkins 15 Stuffed Olives 20 
Sliced Tomatoes 25 Celery 25 Young Onions 15 Radishes 15 
Sliced Cucumbers 25 Queen Olives 15 
Soups 
% Chicken Soup, a la Militaire 20 ‘ * Puree of Tomato with Rice 20 
Consomme, en Tasse 20 Chicken witn Rice 25 Puree of Tomato 25 
Onion, au Gratin 30 Clam Broth, en Tasse 20 Mock Turtle 25 
Consomme, Julienne 25 Consomme, Colbert 25 
Fish and Shell Fish 
%& Panned Fresh Caught Perch with Star Bacon 45 * Broiled Salmon Steak with French Peas 50 
Fried Soft Shell Crabs, Tartar Sauce 50 
Fried Frogs’ Legs, Sauce Tartar 50 Crab Meat, au Gratin 75 Broiled Live Lobster 60-1.1"» 
Steamed Finnan Haddie, Drawn Butter 50 
Salads 
Lettuce 25 Watercress 25 Tomato 30 Romaine 25 Asparagus 40 Fruit 40 
Grape Fruit 40 Potato 20 Chicken 50 Lobster 50 Crab Meat 50 
Waldorf 40 Macedoine 40 Combination 40 Astoria 40 
Cold Meats 
Roast Beef 50 Milk Fed Chicken 65 Ham 40 Tongue 40 Corned Beef 40 


Roast Spring Lamb 55 Assorted Cold Meats 60 Roast Turkey 65 Boned Turkey 60 
Terderloin of Beef, Macedoine 60 Virginia. Ham 65 Special Dinner, a la Terminal 65 


Boiled 


%& Boiled Short Ribs of Beef, Horseradish Sauce 45 


Gatrees 
% Fricassee of Chicken, Drop Dumplings 50 * Broiled Mutton Chops, a la Bretonne 50 
*% Minced Lamb and Green Peppers on Toasted English Muffin 45 
¥& Chicken Livers, en Brochette, Sauce Bordelaise 45 % Calves Brains, Saute, au Beurre Noir 40 
% Hamburger Steak, Cauliflower au Gratin 45 * Cold Boneless Pigs Feet, Potato Salad 40 
% Boston Baked Pork and Beans, Brown Bread 25 


Roasts 


% Roast Prime Rib of Beef, au Jus 50; extra cut 90 
% Roast Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce 50 * Roast Young Turkey, Damsen Plum 65 


Vegetables 
Corn on Cob 15 Fried Sweet Potatoes 20 
Green Peas 15 Stewed Corn 15 Stewed Tomatoes 15 String Beans 15 | Stewed Mushrooms 25 
French Peas 25 Lima Beans 15 Succotash 15 New Beets 15 Spinach with Egg 25 
Asparagus 35 Stuffed Green Peppers 30 Silver Onions, a la Creme 20 


Pastry 


* Baked Rice Pudding, Cream Sauce 15 
Charlotte Russe 20 Cocoanut Cream Pie 10 Apple Pie 10 Peach Pie 10 Blueberry Pie 1? 


Pumpkin Pie 10 Pie a la mode 20 French Pastry 10 Assorted Cake 15 
acaroons 10 _ Assorted Eclaires 15 Pound Cake 15 Fruit Cake 15 
Boiled Ricé with Cream 25 Bread with Milk 20; Cream 25 
See Cream 
Strawberry 20_ Vanilla 20 Chocolate 20 Peach Melba 50 Coupe St. Jacques 40 
Terminal Punch 25 Nesselrode Pudding 35 
~ Fresh Fruits 
Concord Grapes 15 Peaches with Cream’ 25 Cantal. 20-35 
Grape Fruit 20-35 Sliced Oranges 20 Conese Orunge 10 
tewed Prunes 15 Apple Sauce 10 Sliced Bananas, Cream 20 
Baked Apple 15; with Cream 20 Apple 10 
reserves 
Orange or Grape Fruit Marmalade 15 Strawberry 20 Figs 25 Red Raspb 2 
ipa 20 epee Pineapple 20 Currant Jelly iS i Peaches’ ; 
oney in Com care Bar le Duc Jelly 40 
Oe la AL Brie 15 Swiss 15 Cream 15 American 15 
oquefo: io) 
Coffee, Tea, ete. Neh pai 
Tea, per pot (1) 15; (2) 25 Coffee, per pot (1) 15; (2) 25; cup 10 Bottle Milk 10 
Mixed Demi-tasse 10 
Oolong Chocolate, per pot (1) 25; Cup 15 Buttermilk 5 
Japan Cream, per glass 20 
Ceylon Fruit Lemonade 15 
Green ich phate Malted Milk vie with Sag 20 
Table Waters eee 
Apollinaris 25; Splits 15 White Rock 25; Splits 15 Clysmic 25; Spli 
Congress 25 Hydrox 5 Hathorn 25 Red havens iad * 
elestics Vichy, per glass 10 Belfast Ginger Ale 25 Grape Juice 15 


Poland Water, quarts 40; pints 25 Hydrox Ginger Ale 1 Apple Juice 15 ~~ Hires Root Beer 15 
Dishes marked % are ready to be served 
Boiled or Mashed Potatoes served with Meat or Fish orders 
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Selection of quick service dishes. The slips on 
which these are printed are attached by wire clip 
to the regular bills of fare. 

BREAKFAST SPECIALS 
READY IN 5 TO IO MINUTES 
Codfish in cream on toast 35 
Chipped beef in cream 40 
Fried country sausage 40 
Chipped beef with scrambled egg 40 
Oat meal with cream 25 
Cream of wheat with cream 25 
Boiled rice with cream 25 
Fried hamburger steak 40 
Minced chicken on toast, poached egg 50 
Corned beef hash, scrambled egg 40 

Ham and eggs 50 Bacon and eggs 50 

Scrambled eggs 30 Boiled eggs 25 
Baked potatoes 15 Plain omelette 30 
French fried potatoes 15 
Stewed potatoes in cream 15 


READY DISHES 


SOUPS 
Chicken giblet soup with rice 25 
Puree of navy bean, aux croutons 25 


FISH AND SHELL FISH 
Broiled Lake Superior whitefish, meuniere 50 
Baked deep sea flounder, au gratin, 
Reitz potatoes 45 
Fried soft shell crabs, tartar sauce 50 


ENTREES 
Filet mignon, en casserole 65 
Chicken pot pie, our own style 50 
Braised short ribs of beef with mushrooms 45 
Calves brains, breacled, with tomato sauce 40 
Cold lamb tongue and pigs feet, vinaigrette 45 
Boston baked pork and beans, brown bread 25 
ROASTS 
Roast prime rib of beef, au jus 50; extra cut 90 
Roast spring lamb, mint sauce 50 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Charlotte russe 20 
Baked apple 15; with cream 20 
Concord grapes 15 New corn, au gratin 20 
New wax beans 15 


POTATOES 
Baked potatoes 15 
Mashed or boiled potatoes served with meat and 
fish orders 
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TEA ROOM bill of fare, Chicago and North- 
western Terminal. 
TEA 
Young Hyson 15 Special Mixed 15 Japan 15 
English Breakfast 15 Oolong 15 Ceylon 15 
Coffee 15 Chocolate with whipped cream 25, 
Milk ro Cream 20 Malted milk 15 


TABLE WATERS 
Grape Juice 15 Clysmic 15 White rock 15 
Fruit lemonade 15 Root beer 15 
Apollinaris 15 Belfast ginger ale 25 
Buttermilk 10 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea biscuit 10 Chicken broth 25 
French toast 25 Dry toast 15 
Parker House rolls 15 Sweet rolls 10 
Boston brown bread 15 Sliced tomatoes 25. 
Sliced cucumbers 25 


PIES 
Cocoanut cream pie 15. 
'Lemon cream pie 15 


Apple pie 10 


SANDWICHES 
Chicken 25 Caviar 35 Sardine 25, 
Bar le duc 25 Pate de foie gras 50 

Club 35 Peanut 15 Crab meat 20: 

Ham sandwich 15 Lettuce sandwich 15 

Swiss cheese 20 Tongue 15 
SALADS 

Fruit 40 Grapefruit 40 Combination 40. 

Lobster 50 Crab flake 50 Chicken 50 


Ambrosia 50 Macedoine 40 


FRESH FRUITS 

Grapes 15 Grapefruit 20-35 
Sliced banana 20 

Sliced oranges 15 Baked apple 15 


Cantaloupe 20-35, 
Orange 10 
Apples 15, 


PRESERVES 
Orange marmalade 20 Bar le duc 40. 
Strawberry 20 Stewed prunes 20 
California figs 25 


ICE CREAM 
Strawberry 20 Vanilla 20 Chocolate 20. 
Nesselrode pudding 35 Coupe St. Jacques 40 
Peach Melba 50 Terminal punch 25 
Chocolate nut sundae 25 


furnishings are dainty, as consistent with 
such a room, and the table wares also are of 
special pattern, appealing to refined tastes. 
The service of tea is in china pots. The tea 
and chocolate cups, the egg cups, and such 
like, are all of delicate china. In this room 
is a sort of table buffet with a display of 
foods, as baked apples, charlotte russe, sand- 
wich neatly wrapped and tied with ribbon, 


etc. This room is more or less of an experi- 
ment, and is hardly yet discovered; but when 
it becomes generally known there is such a 
place, no doubt it will be well patronized. 


‘Special Lunch Room for Immigrants 


The immigrant lunch room has a small short. 
order kitchen connected with it; but the prin- 
cipal cooking is done in the main kitchen and 
brought by wagon to the steam table. The 
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bill of fare prices are about the same as ob- 
tains in the average lunch room with the 
five-cent minimum. The portions are gen- 
erous and hearty meals are supplied at small 
cost. This lunch room is rather large for the 
purpose, so one side of it is partitioned off 
for mechanics and others working around the 
neighborhood who appreciate the wholesome, 
generous fare at small cost. The counter has 
complete equipment and a fountain of running 
ice water. 


Miscellaneous Notes 
Bread for sandwiches is baked in Pullman 
pans. 


All fixtures in the lunch room and pantries 
are up from the floor. 


Soiled dishes are carried off in iron trays on 
rubber wheeled wagons. 


The china for restaurant and tea room is all 
Lamberton, supplied by Albert Pick & Co., 
and is a special design, under glaze. For the 
lunch room, Wood & Sons’ English vitrified 
china is used; also supplied ky Albert Pick 
& Co. The silver is Wallace & Sons, with 
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crest in form of a locomotive driving wheel 
and the letter M. 

The architect was generous with space in 
almost every department except that of the 
lunch room pantry, which is very much con- 
gested, and the marvel is how the work for 
such a busy place can be done in so small a 
compass. The room has overflowed, so to 
speak, into the lunch room, where a sort of 
tray table is arranged. With scientific man- 
agement, however, the pantry accommodates 
the work. 

J. H. Marquette, the proprietor, was for 
eighteen years in charge of the catering de- 
partment of the old Northwestern Depot on 
Wells street, the right hand for the late Will- 
iam Knight. He succeeded Mr. Knight as 
proprietor. The Northwestern Depot cater- 
ing has always been of an unusually high 
order, especially complimented for quality of 
foods and service. This reputation Mr. Mar- 
quette has brought to the new depot, where, 
with improved facilities, he will continue to 
‘(deliver the goods’’ to the satisfaction of 
his patrons. 


Lunch Room a Stepping Stone to European Plan of Hotel Keeping 


A Paper read before the Kansas-Missourt-Oklahoma Hotel Association 


The lunch room is here to stay. 

People in all sections of the country have 
acquired the lunch room habit. 

The business of lunch room keeping has been 
reduced almost to an exact science. In nearly 
all of the large cities there are lunch room 
systems operated from a central headquarters 
and selling many thousands of meals a day. 
One of these concerns, known as Childs, operates 
probably three hundred lunch rooms in New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. The Kohlsaat and 
Thompson lunch systems in Chicago operate, 
between them, more than thirty places. Great 
railway systems like the Santa Fe and Rock 
Island Lines operate scores of lunch rooms. 
The business has become important enough to 
attract attention of the big money magnates. 

In addition to these lunch room systems there 
are tens of thousands of small individually 
operated lunch rooms scattered over America 
with the restaurants and hotels. 

* et 

A prolific subject of discussion at many of 
the hotel conventions I have attended, has been 
‘The Competition of the Lunch Room.’’* The 
hotelkeeper has complained that many of his 


guests left before breakfast, or would have 
some excuse or other for not taking breakfast, 
and try to escape paying for it; the inference 
being that the party would leave the hotel and 
patronize a lunch room, thereby saving the 
difference between the price of coffee and 
rolls, or whatever he might buy in the lunch 
room, and the price charged for the full meal 
hotel breakfast. The same argument applied 
for the dinner and supper. Guests would not 
register for a room until after the meal hours; 
or, presumably, they would patronize lunch 
rooms before engaging a room at the hotel. 

These discussions were so frequent, and the 
subject so seriously considered, that the ques- 
tion was frequently put ‘‘Why could not the 
average hotel operate a lunch room and serve at 
its own lunch counter, the patrons who pre- 
ferred such service? It was argued that if the 
lunch room man could make a profit selling 
his wares, why could not the hotelkeeper also 
make money keeping a lunch room? It was 
further argued that the hotelkeeper had many 
things in his favor, as, for instance, his one 
kitchen could serve both his dining room and his 
lunch room for most of the cooked foods. One 
storeroom could serve both. Many overhead 
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charges of the individual lunch room could be 
minimized when the lunch room is operated by 
the hotel, the principal saving being in fuel 


and labor. 


The lunch room need not cheapen a hotel. 
It can be maintained just as respectable as the 
hotel dining room, It does not need to be 
elaborately decorated. 

The consistent lunch room is a clean place 
where foods are served appetizingly and quickly 
at moderate cost. It is not necessary to have 
a long bill of fare. It needs no frills of service. 
It should be a place open at all hours, where 
the more simple and nutritious foods and drinks 
are sold at reasonable cost and on short notice. 

Why cannot the hotelkeeper, whose business is 
catering, expand sufficiently to operate such a 
place, if there is a chance of its being profitable, 
and keep his patrons under his roof for all of 
their meals? Why should the hotelkeeper com- 
pel his patron to pay for a full meal, when he 
may have eaten only coffee and rolls and does 
not want any more? 

This ‘‘ Why?’’ has been followed with a great 
big imterrogation point for several years now, 
especially since so many country hotels have 
gone on the European plan and educated so 
many travelers to the ‘‘pay for only what you 
order’’ idea. 

This European plan is spreading so rapidly 
that, I venture to say, in ten years from now, 
the American plan will be the exception instead 
of the rule in country hotels; and instead of 
having American plan dining rooms they will 


operate restaurants. 
* * * 


The lunch room might just as well come 
before the restaurant in the average country 
hotel. It is the stepping stone to the European 
plan; the gradual change, so to speak. 


It would save many hotelkeepers the disas- 
trous experience of starting a high class res- 
taurant and falling down through not knowing 
how to operate the restaurant. 

The lunch room is a democratic sort of busi- 
ness; and the next step higher is what the 
country hotel needs for its restaurant. 

It is better for the country hotel to have a 
room better than the average lunch room for its 
restaurant, than to have a room poorer than the 
average city restaurant for its restaurant. 

The country hotel keeper cannot put on the 
style, or the service of the fine city restaurants, 
much as he might try; but he can, after he has 
got his help trained in the lunch room business, 
run his restaurant more satisfactory for his 
patrons. 

I look upon the lunch room as the stepping 
stone, so to speak, for the country hotel, Huro- 
pean plan; that the lunch room can be operated 
at a profit just as much, if not more so, when 
connected with a hotel. than if run separately ; 
that it will attract the patronage of the towns- 
folk; that, if run respectable: by which I mean, 
better, if possible than the competing local lunch 
rooms and restaurants (with the foods served 
cleaner and more appetizing than customary 
in such places) that the townsfolk will give the 
most attractive place their patronage. 

A well patronized lunch room should be as 
profitable as a bar. 

No matter what you may think now about the 
lunch room; no matter how much you may be 
opposed to it, you hotelkeepers, I advise you to 
give the matter serious thought. Look into the 
business. Go into the business if you think 
you can make any sort of a success at it. 

Don’t complain of the lunch room competi- 
tion, if it is in your power to prevent that 
competition. 


Paul Re chards book of Breads, Cakes, Pastries, Ices and Sweetmeats, especially adapted 
for hotel and catering trades, is the most complete book of its kind. Thoroughly practical 
and up-to-date. Conveniently indexed. Published and sold by The Hotel Monthly, 443 


So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Price, two dollars. 
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Bread, French, with ferment ............ 19 
TeSACTAIGl, OAAVATIVES KG) Botown cigs tO GBS SoS Oc 20 
IBM. ULAR NETAM Oop ee5 ba GeO prea c as ace b Os < 20 
Bread, graham, straight dough.......... 19 
Bread pei alte A opcceversras ii sag nist wrayem lei see's ferns 19 
Bread with malt extract (malt extracts 
INOUE) og Birc’a GUO A GUlG chsh hal oO Cues cmos 18 
Bread, to make various kinds from one 
IRS) Fy MOMNEE) Oo Gade nome She co coe po Ogu EC 19 
read, pansy tor (alii y ei « rit(ei cai uy 
Bene! Howah, Leivilhaenl yes Say cope codooose 17 
BERG OMGIGNNNEE) Ay ood6 Snob sue deanc boc 47 
ISRO ehnGl OWE: ofan Geoncanoe sao cnn use 16 
LER Tay Reo ou cue oud mean Ooo a OGoo oR 20 
IB Ted Gp Salts MISMO tte yesh! cpalas avele =o) eey-tetena ts 76 
POAC SOULMELTS COTM cere atereleeaicletete| ete = 14 
leneniel, Wiens, Ao ogoacs souecooEnodegen dor 19 
Bread, whole wheat”... ..<...-4..-..0.%-- 20 
Breakfast bill of fare, Ravalli cafe...... 134 
Breakfast bill of fare, The Wahkonsa....136 
Breakfasts, club, Rock Island Lines..... 137 
Breakfasts, club, The Wahkonsa......... 136 
Breakfast specials, Brittain’s, Atlanta. ..137 
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Brewinetot {teas cme erdcne ates iste etreraneie 146 
Briochés (24 ste osu ore aicies etic oley ean 21 
British hot plate goods ............5..-. 160 
Brittain’s, Atlanta, breakfast specials. ..137 
Brittain’s specials today bill of fare..... 137 
Broivledehacons Watney eects e 58 
Broiled Spork stenderloinsig sacsterts in sete = 59 


Broiler, fryer, warmer, stewer, combina- 


PLONE Gepetaeece vie gisdcoe fest eran one ate te agate ete She ate 108 
Broth) chieken; swithsrice: wos cise are ee 60 
Brown Beth ye PUG GING) srr eter svelte 46 
BrowimeBethy= teda DOtien astele oper= crore helolete oie 146 
Brown bread, Boston aa sna nie srectteto 20 
Brow bread acenrereami a. .\0101s seeeliaeioe 52 
Bro wil Sauces. weyers scl.s aera 3 « myeiele ney tecatemrs 60 
Browned hashed potatoes ............... 68 
IBrowned potatoes sect -tarcescore aise store manele 67 
Brusselsesprouts,%.., wml, tite alr = seats 65 
Brussels sprouts, creamed .............. 65 
Buekwhestmcakesi swe som cbt es 12 


Buckwheat cakes made with baking pow- 


OT rersuayd sree ermey ete S Seer tere rhe ere tmae lrs 12 
Buffet lunch, temperance, The Lincoln. ..143 
Burid Gn henycn A cpsvaayeyee etre cece as toto ree 24 
BUNS Sieed oat cece shite ee alaera ete 22 
Buns, Almond; almond rings ........... 24 
Buns, Belfast sweet): ice. cs keene cee 162 
Buns, Bismark rings; bund kuchen...... 24 
Buns, Chelsea; Cincinnati cream; cinna- 

LAY a eS, APE cx aOR RRR RO CE) Sc 23 
SUMS, }COCOSTNG mart -he cichetst-nsieie eerie oteens 23, 163 
Bons seurrant~ polit ON setae eee eee 22 
Buns; VOU shel ore ..scie ee cites eet ee 22 
Buns, Edinburgh; Ploradora\ ..0.0.. «26. 23 


Buns, English, with baking powder...... 24 
Buns, form cake 
Buns, German 
Buns, German almond 22 


BUNS FLUSCINOD LY tinct aeytee ren eee ee 24 
Buns sehot Cross eras ci ce cicas citer ate 22 
Bung) ojellviacs. a1. Perce Veo ermeite ker 23, 24 
Buns, slemon: peanutmc. satan see 22 
Buns, opera; Philadelphia butter......... 23 
Buns; Parish gs spin ivan ap eee eee 162 
Buns plain ieingad Opes: ice nn eee 25 
Buns GrasPOerrys osraren kp cimeeh tat ame 163 
Bins Sally: Lane usc Gravis eee aetna eee 24 
Buns WSuais 5%. arses ic «Costin Menace 23 
BUNS; WBPONLe Cot wert. seems mets aces 22 
Uns! Strausel 12 4.10. eit nti e ce heals One 22 
BUNS ASULEAT Giptes doneieee coed eam ieemereerre nts 22, 163 
Bins) fed MINGs wend: Seis viak s seni Merleai ee 23 
Buiter) beans... a. 0) ap von icrcepele Sere 64 
Bitter biseurtscalses tris.) clon cate sees 13 


Butter buns, Philad elphig inns savers sree ote 23 


BUCteDLCLN PD Get oet ces omens oy, Mie een 36 
Biutterspretzel paccseer daca, | athe es 23 
Butter, rancid, to sweeten............... 17 
Butter polldistden sav ony icik eds ne ae eee 21 
Butter sponge .cakeipea..ciee ett ae eee 38 
Buttered toast: vent-cass etc. oelc ee ibs! 
Buttermilk ecrullers; doughnuts ......... 16 
Buttermilk S watles! ackn un decaee semen 12 
Cc 
OAD DAZE ovsis ctqusis wale Cte Oe weet ae 65 
Cabbage, boiled, and corned beef........ 63 
Cabbagexsalad ae mm. cea, tote. ae 56 
Cabinet Puddins awe, eotae were Mes see 47 
Cafe Beck table d’hote bill of fare, Chi- 
BLO Tele rales te Ws fein; aA Ia Te Ne, ae pee eases 144 


Cafe Carnot. <0w% «+ «ae oom creme eieuarere ae 70 
Cafeteria business, The ......... -- vee .120 
Cafeteria lunch room, Davis Enterprises. 159 
Cakes, almond macaroons .......--+-++++- 44 
Cake, angel: a.%. caiswreunesee.c mel mie luntelonan 38 
Cake, apple; berry; cheese...........---- 24 
Cake: baking. 7.5. saicles site jlr tetera 37 
Cake, butter 20) 2.0 es ch nive ae vlernie a olare 13 
Cake, butter sponge...........+++-+e+-:- 38 
Cake, chocolate ......2...-++2++0-seeeee 38 
Cake, citrom: <tc risa see 03 Str 37 
Cakes, cocoanut macaroons .........+--- 44 
Cakes; Cream \. Gietetreccte suieles berate is oie olen) 43 
Cakes, cream fillings for...............- 27 
Cake, cream slices ......5.+.4 Bits stad ante 42 
Cakes; Up 's..s<usteh aah ee ee ate bone Sage 43 
Cake, eurrant ©. 2% 20). sci ees een eee 37 
Cake, devils food layer...............-.- 40 
Cakes; drop “ritos apste site lets ater neo eee 43 
Cakes,’ Haster 6228) sis = <0 em <= eres lo aot 41 
Cakej eccles >. - Ae Be ontes citele teraste teresa 42 
Cakes, English day dreams ............. 41 
Cake, English’ mioss sap 2.20 om et, ee ret 45 
Cakes, flannel. =. s\n’. cia cick ee eee 12 
Cake, fresh’ fraiteys. 2 ee ete aes eer 24 
Cakes, fried” oki. os detets «eee pmo eae 15 
Cakes, fried, made with baking powder... 14 
Cake, fruits: 5.55 Sicjere eet eit, arate eae 39 
Cake, gates ajar cur. 6 .4 5% cist tele teeta es 42 
Cake, (Genoise- 45).5%<, go soe ete ene eee 38 
Cakes, grahami (i. . ae. - eke mae aren 12 
Cake, Grand Duchess layer .............. 40 
Cakes, griddle 5 .<:202 eicereel= aoe aera At 
Cake, ‘hoe t S2 Sowers cicmuae cio ie ene eke eens 14 
Gakes;sjelly yo tae. tae ere eee 43 
Cakes, Jelly for, <n4). 3. cmurente onieiaive ieee 33 
Cake, jelly roll: .. 3c). 2s oes Seats 41 
Cake, <S op ny -.cjct- crete eysts neal = eee 14 
Cake, ladys i wick salts tine reioteae «seen 37 
Gake; ‘Lady Baltimore <<. ees meee 40 
Cakes, macaroond a: Se.) teenie as.3 oe tees 44 
Cake making economies ............0%5 75 
Cake, marshmallow nougat ............. 41 
Cale; molasses: fruit <5 van os note rues 39 
Cake; Napoleons. <i. . c. smistee a eee Vee 42 
Cake, New York butter S237 «ee ee als: 
Cakes, notes on: layer... se" saan seein as 39 
Cake, mougat. ss. s.io7.. se erates tei seer 41 
Cakes: MUG ecco cee sus n oA eee a eens nite re 39 
Cake, nut. Creams sliGes2ss 2.75. wee see 42 
Cake, Oat a6 taxs. stew eee eee aces a ee 162 
Cake, orange layer. (vat. cc memes .aicrieiee 40 
Cakes and) pastries ssmall<n penne soe ate ” 41 
Cakes; - plain « \ ohare cvanessia barerttercicnssrcmnere stems 37 
Cake, plain fruit 2. f..tcem emia rae eerie 39 
Cake, plain sponge; plain white......... 38 
Cakes, pound 25. cei chin wah beter ees 37 
Cake, Princes Henry; layer i..5..2 08 oe 40 
Oakes, punch; queen ..%2% cose ns ce reece 43 
Cake; raisin iss ood s toc orate ae eee 24 
Cake; Savoy. cs xcutm. aw ere aes Meee 38 
Cakes, i Scotchs oy. aecus seinen nee hee 44 
Cakes; shorts i.aisy.s x Meth nae eter Sener 50 


Cakes, Spanish, pound... «sme tare 37 


Cakes, special layer; special tart ........ 40 
Cakes, spices ¢ ike Sach. cco cl ites oe ae Ad 
Cakes, spiced. layer! yan. tere ee ee 40 
Cake, sultana. < s:. 2 .meie asia <a © sees 37 
Cake, sunshineve wy. «charmer ren 38 


Cake, tutti) frutti mougdty.. os. tem oer 41 
Cakes, to utilize left over orange, lemon 


and Stapetruit rinds for,.ii.s........ 76 
Gakesp various amall soc. docs beh s o os ook 43 
Cake, Vienna almond; Vienna cream .... 40 
Cakes, Virginia Che OP ee 41 
Cakes, white Sie iheuen mary ies iors eet sic sc 37 
ake wittte fruit’ 0220 bet hocks is goss 39 
Cakes, white mixtures for.............. 39 
Cake spwhitessponee). 6 nus seneiec ccs. cts. as 38 
Cakes, Nello We layers ocipraitey os «eke nee 39 
Calves mbcaimgpatties a eye. ese eee 64 
Calves brains with scrambled eggs....... 64 
Carine denuitetise.Ofa.ee ene oe 7 
Canned tomatoes, SLOWC Clee ae atten mete 69 
Cantaloupe: ca kine eee a ane 7 
Wansaloupss ela MOde ence e ee eeneee ee 9 
Camtaloup,tOsSeTVe 1. aie csc): 9 
Wa pele s AUCCmAreet chen nis Shey si aero ees 61 
Garamvel Reneammicim oy Men sisn ee. 5. ees 36 
Caramel syrup for flay oring and color. 35 
Card and loose leaf bookkeeping systems 

(Elen yp) ere ie eee nn oo Leake 110 
CARN OLECAEGg «ae Seka eer slows he tse we See 70 
CATE OLS Mat ENved.:.cxia aceite se oes keen Sane eae 66 
Carrots and lima beans in cream........ 66 
Carrots new. pand: Peas: ..ee rst a asa s 66, 67 
Casa Del Desierto, dining room, lunch room 

ATC MECC HE Tig OLR NG ayens seer ves eis eee elses eke 105 
Wass PAbL yee eye ern sara Reema aot 32 
Cases, patty, from puff ane Eres, oer oer 31 
Catering, novel idea, at N. C. R., Dayton.141 
GAC EO MOLES naitte cwattonecherdrorntye Aoi cats casas ome 45 
@aulitiower, (also aw gratin) ...5...-.... 66 
Caustic soda, soap making with......... 80 
(Qlaikstalees irre eno Bie, See OR eee aera es a 66 
Celery i(also celery: roots)... 26 66:0. .25 66 
OGL OT eS M vn counters o, aiejcaeus ore mtsie sex allel by 57 
Celenyetops;maried: Steen. sea acayes.- sles 66 
Chandler Bldg., kitchen and lunch room, 

[QUEM ox5. ces Sige’ Sas Oe Sinieemie ctarkac ue ais Gis 98 
Charlotte Russe; of apricots; of peaches; 

of raspberries; of strawberries......... 50 
Cheap: piemiller for fruitipies.)c2. 6. <->. 29 
Cheek, thewlock-stubi jib. 6 e..6.8 sete es a 5 
Checking orders against the issues....... 118 
Cheese Cake, German ...............4.. 24 
Cheeses (Cottage, Masa awws acldeteais « Susie o%. 80 
Cheese, cottage, utilize sour cream for.... 80 
Cheese tarts, HnGlish@i. pits sao. eke 34 
Cheese. tarts, Germam ge). oe de ukysies sss 33 
Glbel sea MUN yh sistas weedeat de ae ee See 23 
GWWelisea starts ravers yers ep eerel et odie ote vealed eens 33 
COTA LOU Ans ace ari Jaeen ter ale 6 3) sues S 9 3oe aye 29 
Ghetuygis hGr ts Calce Gieesare tela =e )- ee ele ele. 50 
nv ertiyabar toe vcs ate rere ates (6 (ol oe a's Bie vorei Os 32 
Chestera mutes saute dees see ce viele oe se 6 13 
Chicken broth with rice................. 60 
Chicken, creamed on toast.............. 64 
Chicken croquettes; cutlets ............. 62 
OhiekenkwekiCassem-ste. ele lel 2 ee oer) ne ee 63 
Chicken SibleL SOUPS: cceinsss noe ate oe nes 60 
(Clinielkem, Gy lei Tie “OG pomp Oooo OCIS 131 
Chicken, mimced 26.62... oe seen ee 62 
Chicken patties ....+.-.+.eseee eee eee ees 64 
Chicken pie; pot ISU” decrcuclito: Oath Oat opener s 63 
Chicken pie as prepared in some lunch " 

THOXOUMEY Sieg a easede Dic sic OLD ORO Rec rOkue okra ore 74 
Ghiekcemepalad: cies ise oye we ote cies res sls = 57 
Chicken salad sandwich ................ 54 
@hickengesOupsiacys faerie: 26 52 ey) - 2. «es 60 
Chickens aud! Veal Miele. pene... 63 


<G)inKce) EIEN GS nene ood UOUr Ah, CO OE 57 
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Childs’ ready to serve and specials today 
DUDS siege eee eetetarey eee eheaete cso. weeny oe 138 


Chilis COMM APIS Fes era's ae ee Pee elements uae 62 
Chilis cons carn Mexican aes ee eee 2 
Chipped beef in cream; in omelet....... 80 
Chipped beef with scrambled eges ...... 80 
CoipemSaratOa keraciaede socks, Sere eee e 68 
Chocolater 4: stent se eet tan tara 70 
Choeolatexcake “ii. of. Cate meee sa 38 
Chocolatescresm icin career eee ee 36 
Chocolatereream™ Dieta: eee or 30 
Chocolate cream ‘sauce ....42......5..2.- 46 
Chocolate: custardwplem sacs were rarer 31 
Chocolateses oS ei ae re eat eee oe 71 
Chocolate, frappe: +. 5... . any sees er eens 70 
Cholocatesice creamy gan acetate tate 52 
Chocolate icing: boiled -...5-.-.-94-045- 36 
Chocolatesuutmcreams ace eee ee 3 
Chocolatesnut ieream starter. yeasty eee 32 
Chocolatesmute sun daeme. ste vate OO 
Chocolate puddin cere. onesie ne stele centers 51 
Chocolatenpud dang, tarinamerr s.r 48 
Chocolatersauces COldvacem arene te 46, 51 
Chocolate rsauce). plain = tte. scutes tea eae 46 
Choeolatets outtles gen = a arate ier eee eee 51 
Chocolate (sundae, plains).. 4.4.2..55.. -- 53 
Chocolatessyrup” eet... es rertaet e705) lO 
Chop sueys recipes hc s pacetoc sateen oul 78 
Chop asuey: "Side tercepn-n4 nists eevee eicis-Wauc 53 
Chops; muttoney ewe cc oer en: eter 58 
Chops Poth epeta ibe eee een O moO 
Chops or steaks, pan fried, ete.......... 58 
Chops, veal: /age sss heats aqemotete sees oer aus 59 
Chowder, clam; 7alsom fish > am. 1-0 ol 60 
Cigars, daily sales report, Rock Island 

MLAMES: SY SECM, A sievc: « x. s-ccest ses alsa aledewarents tore 124 
Cimcinnatl Creams DUNS), sais cs olla sek shots 23 
Cinnamon Dunes epretzel- a-eeeae oo ae 23 
Cinmamonetar ple ts 25 corer testo teteracten donne 33 
CONT ae LTY ACUI NS eS Son = Hae porary. thas 8 Pact Bat 22 
CupRoOMcalkeea era aelsts at sentation entets 37 
Clam bake, Rhode Island............... 133 
Cl nm Chow dere aie fests ore lon hetalenare Meierecate 60 
Claypool emarkcet Vist Spee pertus che ctetere toler 110 
Club breakfasts, Rock Island Lines...... 137 
' Club breakfasts, The Wahkonsa.......... 136 
Clubetuncheons,; Harimies-. 22a... aa 144 
IOC RENN Ol Goa oan sen bo emo we mocu as 54 
Cobblers apples wen nje ee cine eles are tle ae 46 
(WOCOR aire asian aes eh hanger Huberaces Gee Gene RINE 70 
Cocoanutapulise cue sec  eeree 23, 163 
Cocoanut creampie (es ae tae cols erie se eo 30 
(Cocoamuh snaCaTOOUS=ens.creas te see eee 44 
COCOATMEMPIEE pronase tac eihetm sicher tere cet- os ‘31 
Cocoanut pie, lemon; lemon cream..... 30 
Cocoanut pie, orange; orange cream.. .. 30 
Cocoanut pie, pineapple ............ cin BAY) 
Cocoanut pudding, steamed ........, . 49 
Cocoanutesteepless a .ecss sec eats . 44 
(Chryellerlill SE AILEe Saeco pom dois crud coats oDm 10 
Cod fish, creamed on toast.............. 64 
Coffee boushea as are. see e0 nr thle. fe erste = 70 
Coffee cakes; Hrench .:...--...2...4..-.- 23 
Coffeecakes, plain! iin, +. ss-- 66... onc) 2 
Cofiee extract ieetrtas sas sie wise ol aol r 73 
Coffee frappe; glace; iced............... 70 
Coffee making (also made on the range).. 69 
@otieemsyrup seine sk learns Lees 73 
Coffee and tea pots, keep clean......... 145 
Cold chocolate sauce ....uc.....-..... 46, 51 
Cold corn starch pudding................ 48 
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Cold hard. boiled eggs... .. 15.55. sec +e . 58 
Cold meat sandwiches........-.-..+sa0s 54 
Cold pudding recipes! <5 <%=. osc as oe ee 51 
Cold storage box, eating house........... 4 
Cole -S1 aw skp sees. 2 sce eoiatane fe aie he eaters 56 
Color, caramel syrup for. . 2.5... ...0-s 6 35 
Combination broiler , fryer, stewer, warmer, 
for short order der'Vidensie baie 108 
Combination salads: jon asc. a cheers 57 


Combination ten-in-one kitchen equipment.163 


Commissary Department, Pennsylvania 

Railroad, New. Vork..cs.ipt eo seer 150 
Composition OL LOOd! Materials... s seeere 81 
Compote of sliced apples; of stewed dried 

BP DLS Mectae stelerte cle ores > ousteke taster es aoree 8 
Compressed yeast, French bread made with 19 
GONCOTNING» PlO Mes -ctes,- oe = il eee eae 108 
Cookies: (also) Scoteh) <2 5. fa. scissors 44 
Cookies, ginger snaps (also jumbles)..... 45 
Gorkserew twist rolls crc. eee erenie ite 21 
Corn Bread (also without eggs)......... 14 
Corn ibrea.d)- Southern teen. corse 1s) years 14 
(GGban HA COs) Geese on seeces apo ohe>. 66 
OLN; FCLEAIMO Gs srotescie’« sys wuskewicrmicg hehe ke eto 66 
COTIS AOD PETS anes tole 4 oho, sfe1 than deniers cea eee 14 
Corm Takes;stoasted yoy. de tars) +t cues cease lal 
Corny sriddle Caled (> cic. tele iar voter 12 
@orm and) liana beansy yrs se eieiys oh -teeic= ele 66 
Corn? méal Was. 53 ns sen sire aaa nts 10 
(CChydliiNiinich Bauoraeme eon choococe bat 14 
COUM POMC Perstare) siacecohe, siecthsiehe: Melons ener 14 
Gorn starch) pudding, colds... 3.2 2c. se sowie 48 
Corned beef and cabbage...............- 63 
Corned beef and cabbage, boiled......... 63 
Corned beef hash (and Kinsley’s; White- 

ead es acs tile: heen 7 cae oe ata oer 61 


WOLnUCOPIAS*.eis.«-\s.< «Sark, Oelets eeetotee 42 
Cottage cheese (and utilize sour cream for) 80 


Cottage:pudding, apple’ 42.6k6 2.0.4. 5.06 46 
Country hotels, lunch counter for........ 148 
COUNtTYRSAUSALS 128.5. als /evs ol ,.8 Senet 59 
Coventiye DUS a, sya «flats ser clebeisl weeenraucki ie 42 
(CHW ONS EAE IRS 8 otc a tiene UnInD «qn solace ar ao 57 
Cranberry selly,¢ tomalke® «s.0%0.o os erste 9 
CranDOrEye DLE Mar pte nVe¥s lets) ofevereteyae cihsten cians 28 
Cranberries; Stewed. 0: isi «<.<.s0siiaisiacies omic 9 
CLOBICA TASER Y as, sate ocscyecie » cleus erecta me tere 53 
Cream, Bavarian (also almond and va- 
Balt Sees wales ehh ae me eS 50, 51 
CLAM sOLOACNS aire cre, cocky meted Rees Lehie = els 19 
Cream bung Cmcmnaty 27. oe satsveie ewe oles 23 
CYA MISC AKG Alles fepevecs ce a -colanshoreachetersireccre tiers 43 
Cream cake, Vienna... asus, casa Mumia ts 40 
Cream) cakes) /Varginis ij... aes culoisieuls 41 
Cream, carrots and lima beans in......... 66 
Cream, rchipped , beek pI Ny sain < slo s\- me oe © 80 
CrEAMSWCDOCOLATE” NUN sis, cater oiein elie) san ee 37 
Cream, Griedsbeok witli, spay wi clone staersin lh 80 
Crogmeiillan pat vegireaicis ctw eit Om fepecies 24 
Cream “fillings pastry “was. + Acie onc Bese 36 


Cream fillings for pies, tarts and cakes... 27 
Creams, fruit 
Creams, ice 
Cream icing (caramel; chocolate; Vienna) 36 


Crean witalianycnnscrs serena: cose yentsis ee 50 
(ream MeETIN GUC PleSi ings ss nle ere Ie 30 
Cream meringue pie (peach; raspberry; 
BELSWOSTIY,) sere sre cies cay carrera ole ue rege ee 30 
Greams <nuUthy oe essere stelslen cinpate weet Aan 37 
Cream LOMIONSMIN G aetaetincs, oan cine aint 67 
Cream, peach Melba ........ ‘ CP rts ae) 


Cream pie (almond; Boston; 
cocoanut; dairy, special; 


chocolate; 
Floradora; 


lemon; lemon cocoanut; orange; orange 

cocoanut; Washington) ............ 30, 31 
Cream, ‘pistachio, txicc.e- aes fee ie 52 
Cream’ pufis; Boston": 22). ses) are eee 41 
Cream: puff paste ie serie oy eiskaie leone ttre 27 
Cream ‘TOMS in. ci. 's:0 ofercra olatye hone are eee 42 
Cream roll, Floradora .................. 41 
Creams RUSSIANS 6. si. 5) <tcls leis cael ohn el Pee 50 
Cream SAUCE Hs). mivuict 352) -tale ami teen 46, 61 
Cream sauce (chocolate; English; lemon; 

orange; whipped monk. «side etalon tee 46 
Cream sauce, string beans in............. 64 
Cream) SCONES lil. te <ioeteiaisie = oe alot lei ee 24 
Cream scones, Belfast; London .......... 161 
Cream scones, small round ».....<..2- 2. .«- 162 
Cream slices (macaroon; nut; opera nut).. 42 
Cream, smoked round of beef with....... 80 


Cream, sour, to utilize for cottage cheese. 80 


Cream, Spanish! °3/j.ananc aed ce eee eee 50 
Creams; SUnd®. src a), Sa ents olan. = eee eras 53 
Cream tart, chocolate nut .. Jjc-sese42e5 ve 32 
Cream tarts, French; St. Honore........ 34 
Cream tarts, Parisian; Victoria.......... 32 
Cream tartlet, Alexandria .............. 35 
Cream toast; <j: 25. smce = sca een ei 11 
Cream, <vanilla Bavarian (<5. cateleti-isjc1o sid 51 


Creamed asparagus with scrambled eggs.. 64 


Creamed) beets 2225.2. 124 acide iie erates 65 
Creamed brussels sprouts’... .......- <i 65 
Creamed chicken on toast .............. 64 
Creamed cod fish on toast ............... 64 
Creamed: COE . casgsls <n ee ee Ce 66 
Creamed oysters on toast ............... 64 
Creamed Potatoes, ~ vcore sre oaieeen yee ee 68 
Creamed spinach |< cic <.stawe 4 corte eee 68 
Creamed sweetbreads on toast .......... 64 
Creamed. turnips... 2h .05. coe ee 69 
Crescént rolls, 4.5 ovis tamara ens sucka aoe al 
Croquettes (beef; chicken; fish; ham; 
sweetbread; turkey; veal) ............ 62 
Crown tarts, Victoria eR on We ee 35 
Crullers (buttermilk; French) ........ 15, 16 
Crullers, made with baking powder....... 16 
Crumb tart, French... hot. agus eae oe 34 
CEUIN Peta Hires apstarsicl ote che Speeder dois ket rae rete 13 
Crumpets (English and sweet)........... 161 
Cucumber? salad (oa. seses ve, ocs eens 57 
Cumberland pudding’ 3. -.0.-...%< aseeee eae 49 
Cup (Alexandria; American).......... 53, 54 
Cup (cakes..: 5 Jct. coeaaik canine 43 
Cup custard (also boiled, with fruit).... 49 
Cup Lipton; Louisiana; romaine; St. 
Jacquess St, Patrick?s 7 1c.sse aa ee ae 53 
Currant buns BR eo See 22 
Gurrant cake |. o.cdn.. sociasoe eee 37 
Custard... ../ic eae tie cae eae 31, 46 
Custard, boiled cup, with fruit pateysieta suey tags 49 
Custard’ CUP Nesvoc:ang « sigte andere mahee onan lets 49 
Custard pie (chocolate and fruit)........ 31 
Custard. pie: pastens.. cathe ee eee 26 
Custard, pudding farina ©. .-ts.<<ieenaee 48 
Custard pudding; riee <eu.ves. 0.5 ccuee 47 
Cutlets (chicken; fish) 2:2... o.0.6.-c0e m62 
Cutlets: Gveal meg i ceo shes, outer ieee 2 59) 


Daily sales report,, cigars, tobacco, ete., 
Rock Island Lines ai cds. steve Petene 


Daily stock sheet and earning statement 
Rock Island Lines ................. “1122 

Dairy counter, Harry Davis, of Pittsburg 
plan ‘ 


TESTES oh ENG a orc dubs aa at ee Se ae qh 
Dairy cream pies, special ............-... 30 
RICE Cs WE) ae a 10 
PvetOleg GmaMamme cakes cages skh oo. ke. 34 
Date pudding, steamed >..)-............. 49 
Wayxdreams, Hnelishes see...) lo sll. 41 
Decoratimowmt atte ero Paces, Sheen See 33 
Deen dish berry pieg +o. 2405 28 
Devil’s food layer cake: ................. 40 
DD COPSENUTIUL DIO wermetcicte ad sient aes eo 28 
Weeppeneasewinyinorines nq. oo oe 74 
Depot lunch room bill, Madison.......... 148 
WesMeMOnasy ats coee ce lacicites tee es eek Al 
Dining room plan, Casa Del Desierto..... 105 
Dining room plan, Grier, Chickasha...... 101 
Dining room plan, Grier, Booneville...... 102 
Dinner bill, modified European plan, 
IB NON Bb Aa en ec 145 
Dinner, New England boiled............. 63 
DOM TORS SCON Meare hoc ctatseis siete ota a5 4.205 a ene 14 
MOVES HLON DONS crises tae cat ace ee 22 
Doughs for fancy rolls. ...22.......%.. 22, 23 
Dough? ryesham baked imao..:...o4 00... ie 
Dough, sour, to start for rye bread....... 20 
Doughs, sponge and straight............ Jif 
Dough (standard; stock; sweet)......... 22 
WD) OU IM Pee eee cielsl ete lata sks trees eke veces erect 18 
Doughnuts (also yeast raised)........... 15 
Moushuuts, puthermilky ac sets. ss ee + ee © 16 
BD COTW SS af OLY te eera raters thetecaes «fey < ane -eade me 16 


Downey, Lansing, evening specials....... 145 
Downey, Lansing, Mich., modified Euro- 


pean plan breakfast and dinner bills ..145 
Dressing’ (Enelish: French) <........... 56 
IDTessIMe a MMAVONNAISE 21 a. cere. is ae 55 
Dried apples, compote of, stewed......... 8 
Driedwbeet swith “Creams. 2.10256 seers os 05s 80 
DMEM BAPE SEE WECera teres «oi. (lorteleG sie wier emis sis 9 
AD) rel al estan eUAD Stoceemete ee Paha bey once) aueils ose oils, 212. < sua ste uf 
Dried "sreen= celery, Tops. y2..-..-% sluwe. 66 
Drinks card, summer garden ............ 149 
IDTOND) BISON fo dncla als a crakalcho DINO Cd) GCI 43 
IDI? ORG AoA oo. oa OULtO tole oc lcinekt bc soeree 11 
Durniplengs wappler epsewte saat cers = as = e = 46 
II LIN CASE Carta cueesies siete slaers o9 Siss o *l = 27 
Dumplings, steamed apple .............. 47 
Durand Restaurant Co., lunch room plan.. 96 
Duchess layer, Ale: a. cietee aces i= = sie sem 40 

E 

PASLOLEO OOO ME rola coe co Riaiee «e's» Silo sere 4s ole 41 


Earning statement and stock sheet, Rock 
ligibirs) Tonnes Sa ococ6 edo dg ueG boot bso 122 
Eating house bookkeeping, Rock Island 


ANTVES Meter ees ale cts ne siete, tare as 2 eye oe ae a 121 
Eating house, model, at Booneville....... 102 
IMOGIGE TORS. Gohan ooo o> Goo apo oomee Roe 42 
TOON WIS). © 5 otic 6 o EID 0 Ong a, 0 eric, enna ee aon 41 
Heonomies, bread .........-.--.-.+----- 74 
Economies, cake making ...........-.... 75 
Economies, lunch room ...............-- ey, 
Meonomies; MEAL eas eee cee ees te 74 
HMdinbureh) bums 2.2... 2226-622... eee 23 
ATES! ob 4c 6a Saka See at Our eee 57 
Egg and ham sandwich ................. 54 
Egg chocolate ........2.0seeee eects eee 71 
Eggs, cold hard boiled ................. 58 


Bo pm L CE gee re eta <iele seis 8.0 41 


Eggs (fried; hard boiled; medium boiled) 58 


Egg, how to tell the age of...........:.. Thi 
HSPs SVOACKCUE meter aes scr meme ans 


Eggs, poached, on shredded wheat biscuit 11 
Eggs, preserved, waterglass 
Eggs, preserving in lime water........... 78 


Hig GO SSAUC Osan seat earee ence aie avi nteh asia tacit eike 61 
Hom sandwichve NOtar gira ae teat etc 54 
Eggs, scrambled, and sweetbreads....... 64 
LSS Cereus Goodagond ous oon ame ane 58 
Eggs, scrambled, on shredded wheat biscuit 11 
Eggs, scrambled, with calves brains...... 64 
Eggs, scrambled, with chipped beef...... 80 


Eggs, scrambled, with creamed asparagus. 64 


Figo. Shinra dy teres avec lucite th ctle. secant tine th teens 58 
Heese sol aborle dies, seevectasvecemne ee weceee 57 
Hog -testeLor st TESUGs.. syscpacaseienatsiaere oer UH. 
Se ple T te va) surge sporsucedtel couat Tee nehusice te gs hoa 67 
eos planteiciedsany batters mec rrseie oteniee 67 
Mmper Ores, TOUS srt<cm.custietiors eke seers 21 
HinGiver saladegr. tts, c vgs cick arturo ine 57 
Enslishtapple pleas saseere eee meri 2 
Dnclish apples pud ding: nek eetetie-it- eer 46 
Emo lish becies OUP pe. craeeacs i eiecieee teen 60 
English buns, with baking powder....... 24 
Hnglishweheesey tacts eerste 34 
iDansAliglih oer Ial GENCE! Soa oA sock oadnc sad eo 46 
JOAN CbAYXS Goa cooeotovecoscasoueco 161 
niglishy day tdneams secre acts yer aetna 41 
Arad BSL Meh golly a oo aoGmmobrOe ae Dod Soe 56 
Mnelishetor bullRotetaren rar crite ierep ete 133 
melishwoni Uso lam bOr tec) tetetpeiel erate 97 
English lunch room methods............. 160 
ao lishy MOSS Cale | cieveuyerlerel asters evaieKoters 45 
IAC MITTIN Sg eoheoo ous coco Cand 56 135960 
TOO Ney CHG) Se sinc aden ous poe one ac 12 
IMMPAIN [olyn F COMES S Seer ogconooKdes 49 


English railroad hotels, big bakings for. .163 


Pnolish TICE tales! sno. ones wim ae veer eta 35 
Mutrees and sSOUpsimmiasr yet -vleloienel- eller 59 
Equipment for lunchroom .............. 5 
Equipment, kitchen, combination ten-in-one.163 
ID TOMAS OH MUNG LN Fb sob oocoUe codec 118 


European plan hotel operate lunch room. 4 
Evening specials, The Downey, Lansing 145 


JBC KOOWTK! A yooue donoao og ends oleoues 73 
Hxtract, malt, for bremér.. 0.5.2.6... +> 18 
F 
Fabacher’s lunch counter plan........... 99 
Family style beef soup.................- 60 

Fanchonettes (a la vanille; aux almonds; 
aux chocolate;-aux fruits)... .....--.. 34 
Fancy almond macaroons ................ 44 
Fancy rolls, buns and stock dough........ 22 
Maneye rolls, dough LOM. ears er «eye «sleek 22, 23 
Fancy round tea scones ..............-: 162 
eile SOOWEE pou obudod sodvC Unb odU anos mG 15 
IDEi Mis enicte robe UMasoo pans SOnuEn Od oc 5 10 
Farina pudding (chocolate; custard)..... 48 
Ferment, French bread made with....... 19 
Imi Ghareyl, ineuk Sonooedoogcsseecbout 9 
Fig pudding, steamed ..........-..-..--- 49 
Filling (almond; lemon; orange; pastry 
cream; pineapple) ..........----++-+> 36 
Mullings; Cream! Veloe a. see semis ete ote - 1 24 
Fillings, cream, for pies, tarts and cakes. 27 
Filler; cheap, for fruit pies.....-........ 29 
Finger rollS 2.0.00 ses aes ed ees e ee eee os 21 
Fish chowder .........2--08-+--+++% feta) OO 
Fish, creamed cod on toast..... Asa Syauace isons 64 


182 


Fish (croquettes; cutlets)........ Bato 62 
Fish patties 5... %.00.. ss. seve cietsieis\ele ora hems 
Flannel cakes .......-.seseeses sieve elere eases 
Mloradoraa buns: i. seicieev er se a ais ofa tae cious 23 
Floradora cream ple .......cccecesccsecs 31 
Floradora cream roll .........sececeseees 41 
Ploradorar tartlets sates sess sie e ei ieee 34 
JON CT i ee So caseb On. cmiIaeD RD OL BOOS Ndr: 5c 20 
Fondant icing (also imitation) .......... 36 
Food materials, composition of .......... 81 
Mood, nutritive value Of G6.) fe wieee en 81 
OT OLAGEeN HLTUIt ye. oy ese otro sie © ore use escre 54 
HM OTINAGAK Gitet ois orale crolecos oretn niniotste onels si eistels 24 


Fountains, soda, fruit juice and syrups for 73 


OMAN CLP ANS UALTS sa tewarteens ocelacnerde aletels alete s 4 
Frappe, chocolate; coffee ............... 70 
Fred Harvey lunch room ............+...- 104 
French apple pudding ie. cw. te ocala ane 46 
French bread with compressed yeast...... ) 
French bread with ferment ............. 19 
Brench (comeesCakes ct sis viny> «es oer sverrsiars 23 
French cream and crumb tarts........... 34 
I FGTCHis Cr ULLGTS set teraye otete) ere tste c) cate ere eieuae 16 
pen Ghe Ges sins Waverreletsveraietcin oistevs eiejcisiace(aiel> 56 
Bren het Tved POTAtOeS! oa es evils coke cis waste 68 
Hiren Chie Pale CHG. teks crie © ole ihe ovstere elle) eyara ioe 12 
ren chepastryeca KO esters cle)> + elelelsiels1 crete 43 
EPO TL CHL OLS wereterey dates <iafataic ere alee anele’arsinniarete 20 
Pellren Chetarisecreias ac ete + creates elas acer 34 
Ten CHCA TOL ey nw cieijete ars ivi ore dysueiere aeeete 23 
LAREN MON ORI Gr ero O bo cc oS 0 Cio marae oe aay 
Le Se We GIs LTE a uous MIAO DIO enc 77 
MICs rnb Cac Cw were etetectater stale ee sioictateget tate 24 
Hrigasse, chickens) veal ec. 1a.) aie trees ate 63 
PE PLEC MO ACOTU Moyers is Stee Vera eieeore spate etalon eae 58 
ven Caesar. na stacreiernetieie.¥ ave otro aires ce Sere 15 
Fried cakes, made with baking powder... 16 
ried chopstor ste@ks so... cele jee ee ey ae 58 
ETLO MEAG PA nerctetasserite stein. eretetesierartrapaie ves he 58 
Hriedsess, plant,- im: batyer. . ... serserucls 305 67 
Mirtod ahem wey reste he cies «oe ele sia sus shelare mares 58 
Priedsham sandwich. =), <4 ¢. ss sje esi eee « 54 
VIG Me MUSN Es tenes = sree & c.cleyecsis Nols b bigs oe Aes 10 
PPICM ONIGHS Re gc... wicrera sine wit eres ® vio €Aok ous 67 
MOIE COV SLEPR LONE setors scien raivegere seta te ete 67 
Priodapansnipsero DAbCOT as. ste ces tetas ote 67 
IP TIO PORN "SAUSAG ON sarc omsa le wiccgre ie dleveter tus tue 59 
Fried potatoes (French; German)........ 68 
Bro dvstemks TOE.@HOPE! © feticisiss cuavslqmrels <o che 58 
MPIS Mc Sali POT LAR cw cheteMeeie suet «gto aren ore ore 59 
Ee d sweet MOLACOGS ts ies & alec ste cious «func 68 
ITIGACLOTMATOSS aimialere iiss chine ae clsre's ctu clare 68 
WUTIZZIODPDOOE, oe cfece, cssuecs «xi cus; dorers,o's @ mentee. 80 
TOSDIDIGS sister cieprttane ai ahactietcne ss ove + sates lal 6 27 
PULLS ee Sere tae twee see cays siete aioe t da sees 7 
rit AssOTled~ INMSEASON wn aah ts. «ce chee 10 
Fruit, boiled cup custard with........... 49 
Fruit cake (molasses; plain; white)...... 39 
Pruitchke.stresl eiULbuce ate wcly oe cicice ori 24 
ECW eoMnOds USO Ole ce thas sis eo oeseete "f 
LONILICCOMMCLAIL: cnstetetete tel vorasiPotr reo tinie eete ister e 10 
TRUE CLEARS ci wiiitsate Mans One este chien ieee oie 52 
PMAUUCCUST ANG ORON te helen yA olen stersnee erereye 31 
EMA GS CULO ears a ttyerehores Cavey ie! +5 slams eee 7 
Brigit ctor bi ddetiess vis derssa ns soe vicki sae 54 
Fruit gingerbread... 000... s eves e nee 39 
Fruit ices and ice creams ............ 51, 52 
Lege (UT es oy ise 9 ec ipaete y Sgr | 


Fruit juice, pure, for sherberts and syrups 
HOY SSOU Ae LOUMLAING acta ntsie areieenc atte 
Fruit meringues ........ SUE 8) 


see www we 


Fruit pies, eleap filler for ....... Bddacoce 23 
Fruit pies (deep; mixed) . «vba 0) sicreletn ets 28 
Fruit puddings, steamed ..........++-- 48, 49 
Fruit (Salad se cis ao cee ails teia) scaneials eee erate 10, 57 
Fruit sauces from all fruits...........-..- 45 
Fruit sundsS = ac cts oe else le rirjateletars 10, 53 
Fruit syrups (also imitation) .........-- 35 
Fruit tapioca (also pudding) ..........-- 48 
Pruit tarts: ~3..:c\<c6 stece cms. e erene kote tel Stare ser ae 32 
Fruit, to preserve in water....:......-..+ (it 
Fruit, with plain rice....6.....054- s+" =- 47 
Fry er, broiler, warmer, stewer, combina- 
tion ... 2s yie dae ee 108 
Frying in deep grease ....eseeeeeeeecers 74 


Frying meats in batter ...scccsseseseees U4 


Gates-a-jar ......cceeeeee S-s'ele olelevateiete; speretemtces 
Gelatine jellies ............. Sie oiatoalo stents 49 
GONE CAKE soon. sep ci eeie ae eee mie ote ere 38 
German almond buns: :........ce65- cee ee 22 
perman American rolls s....0csse9.secee 21 
German "Dans: 2... .aheisjomyseie ateetetaietn ates tora 163 
German cheese cak6...cawicise =) nite eocae 24 
Ferman cheese tarts <ase.. veces ccc ces ene 33 
German fried potatoes”. «<<<. Sense seielels 68 
German: pan Cakes 2.2)... << eins atari 12 
German poppyseed tarts ...............- 34 
German Tice PUddING <5). ca caecien ester 47 
German Tolls re os dcr ose iets ade aes eee 21 
yeronimo, Chickasha, lunch room ideas 
FLOW, fo r6: 602i sico:ss Kealers © oe Oe ee 100 
Giblet soups, Chicken soy ciaisecus etalon 60 
Gingerbread (also fruit) ... 0. -...5s<e5c 39 
Ginger, Muffins, <6 5 </> <tle.cis.ss's nists ol Canoes 14 
Ginger” SNAPS” c. cia-s © os cain ser eieae Oe ee 45 
Ginger SyTUp 2-5 «cs mies Omiiae aoe eee 73 
Glade, CONGO, & cree Kisco ool Mieaklansiahs te teleiele Oaae 70 
Glaced sweet potatoes <2... ssimcahdtenves 68 
Glazing for breads, rolls, etc...........-. 20 
Gluten bread” cise. 1: 00 ascinae Oba eee 20 
Gdoseherry “pie ~. ..ces sive ae nee 28 
Gooseberries, stewed. "25. vic... ates eee 9 
Goulash, Hungarian (J chee dois Sacer er 63 
Graham bread, straight ie eos gs 19 
Graham cakes . <...5:.2beaaeeee eee 12 
Graham! muffins 4:25)... sewrs eran teres 14 
Graham: Tolls -.s:/5.:- Stee ontaets ara 21 
Grand Duchess layer cake ............... 40 
GLADE. 16s. nce 53s bate crac eres RIE 
Grapojell yc... «aut <ctyesists a + sect ee ee ae 72 
Grapes; Service. Of) . welsh ccukisieids oe eh see 9 
GrapeLTUid: «2 ..sd aise vistors aus Oa Oe ae if 
Grapefruit, a la mode ge... ..oe acter 9 
Grapefruit rinds, to utilize for cakes, 
mincemeats and puddings ............. 76 
Grapefruit, to..serve. + vals. aerate eee 9 
Grapenutsi¢e-cream: 702... a iasemeccenieiie 52 
Grease; Trying an deep: o. .. sun meee te ate 74 
Green celery tops, (dried) “enwarite rs ere 66 
Green Pages, Sic) i. a slogiera aeons eee $ 
Green ONIONS. -o thc tas eae ec eeene 67 
Green: peas, boiled \eike aw stohavnee ei ann 67 
Griddle: cakes ys .<, 5, seis. seret ot iteete ae yak 
Griddle cakes (corn; rice; wheat; whole 
. wheat; yeast TAISGO eens oe se lexeie hearer 12 
Grill, Loh” 8, plano Tor Gs .sepmeete 58 297 
Grill’ room plan, Walhour’s ...... sis sete OG: 
Gugethupt ). ccnwerne sae nee ohaagtes See 


Ae DTS cao Oi Big Seas Tee 58 
PPAMErCLOQUCELOS wo. cys Ges <netle v ad's on hc 62 
SELB EE LOM cr ioiwas, o% uti Gs ae Serle oe oe ce 58 
BEC AMC Iw if was shia tea. See eek he 62 
Ham sandwich; fried’ oo... nce. scecsccees 54 
iaeniome eeu Olle “cits, ©. Ae nat <eis ah oe ol: 21 
TRI e OVPHGG TL WOES re ss uals Se Ota a ge pee 59 
Mamburcer sandwich... 6). ....02ecees ss 54 
Hard boiled eggs (also cold)............ 58 
UAT OMICEM GUC. ate citiiueee eo Oke tes oe 27 
LAT SAU COS En lee wa ce isl eerie oan: 46 
Hard sauce (served with rice)........... 48 
Diarieoe Of MUtbOt 5. nao cee sede teas 63 
Haring’s club luncheons and specials to- 
GIEIN™ eect end Cokes m tere MR ge Ean eee ae 144 


Harry Davis Enterprises Co. lunch room. 159 


Harvey lunch counter, Barstow, plan..... 106 
TRIG OEWIO AAS ra en a ieee ame An tee 14 
ISIBIEL EY WCC -oaag ee Gia cn ieee aren Se aa 62 


Hash, corned beef (also Kinsley’s and 


AW Lek@sdusiin ssateuyordcie Meteora 61 
ELBE, Inds TGiRWONy ganna s ohooh oom o nob 62 
Hashed potatoes, browned ............... 68 
EVOUNa AM ew ae OS apa acthes cranvs wiser ete Mea oe 13 
Home made baking powder ............. oi 
EE OUD s mets sucit ss)ae Mees es TR ar ee 10 
OC CROSS# DUNS» niswmmtuctoatisieustSeeriee moive ee 22 
EVO ters: candy Chie sewevsinylecehcreltecseros fers 54 
UO GeO L Nl OUCS Wea thotstve mao skein dass cleus ooo eels fed 27 
lot plate soods.y Britishs.acsarceers es «ec 160 
Hotemoast beet sami wich... .. oes se se 54 
Om BAI WiC Sites ea mimes cos cise a «el Sete. e's 54 
Bsa OAL Wiseisitewee weislcig isc ra) v slls. 2.6.2. 0)e Ferd ellos: sacs 56 
OES LAN Visca PLUTO. col epayceea:ciatcvetede «ce tee atte. storie 65 
Hotels, lunch counter for country........ 148 
Hotel Monthly storeroom issue book...... 125 


Hotel Monthly storeroom receiving issues 


SHO CLM a iupetcetsielin <p bieiel/s)' ate ran ovedetnegeMelailae 126 
Huckleberries, to serve ........+.....05. 9 
ELUM Pat atie COUlAS Ds... uss silencio s(eleie > he ie ots 63 

I 
MCCS st rUih ANG ACE CYEAMGiniets sls es 26 sess 51 
COMET AD Chew acetone <2), carb elecaroht one «. oubiencis > 53 


Ices (apricot; lemon water; orange; peach; 
pineapple; plum; raspberry; strawberry) 52 
Tee box, eating house, illustration........ 3 
Meeyereaims and frulbev€es) jo. cheese a ei =e 51 
Ice cream (plain preparations)........... 52 
Ice cream (bisque; brown bread; choco- 
late; fruit; grapenut; New York; nut; 
Philadelphia; pistachio; shredded wheat) 52 
Needscolteev amd tea! ta. mucrcaiskeyePousregyhe ss os) oie = 70 
Ieing (boiled chocolate; butter; caramel 
cream; chocolate; chocolate cream; fruit; 
fondant; imitation fondant; maple; plain 


water; royal; Vienna cream) .......... 36 
Ti@inaya: Wie WIN si woke pro Sxoeuctn Boloua gees aottas 25 
Ideal lunch room ..... 3 diac 6 ari eos 1 
mipacionwrondanmt (ING 2. o. « sce eee 2 36 _ 
imnatatlonetTULG SYCUPS! ei or. o:-sie 45 ese sie, 3fe le 35 
TimGlinin OWelGhing enEpcacc™ dogo pomoeooos 48 
Irish lunch room methods ............... 160 
NEREIN, SOCEN 5215 255 o Gheeng OlOce UES OIC OS cate 160 
THPIAN SEEN 56 G5 0 Celene ed CORR ODA NERS Oo 63 
Isele Catering Co., lunch room plan...... 100 


Issue book, storeroom, Hotel Monthly..... 125 
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Issues, checking orders against........... 112 
issue sheet, stoneroom wei asc eines 112. 
Issues sheet, storeroom-receiving, Hotel 


Ui ont by. ews wane) acy atoeyeterssene a ay otelcvebe Memes 126 
Italian cream 


Sun P60 b0aOb's oN OlOOUS DoOO DUC 50 
J 

PAMSLANC DOMLOST, .aeniare aes creieererererteters 71, 72 
Jellval(applesioarape)sntias eee sere 72 
Jelivablancemancetaen vmacr eee eee 49 
Jel VAbUNS at wai eae ns saree 23, 24 
Ol Vee CUGOS erecuam ttn c ckereekt aicist Hemstovete. oe 43 
Jellysncranberry.y tO maker mera. crc cmem erie 9 
Jeli COMETS Wig é aeuoteers chan Guboeus 16. 
delliva (horicalcestmples= tarts \arpreretrreete 33. 
elliesseSOlALINe. .e see uocihe Siero testes 49 
Mellye OM sare ceases Astaro eio.c Bre wie ene 41 
elly A SiC CS aA eat 4,5 sueuecare cis he. sts botueeeteetees 42; 
OMI RCA OM we otis Gece cise cioreeR eee niar 14 
SMUTPOMN Cera teeta. dsb re Remus ho eee 59 
TUMONNED POLALOES teri stale, cun'n. > sie cine ayes eases 68. 


Juice, pure fruit, for sherbets and syrups 

for soda fountains 
Jumbles 
June’s Marine Inn short order service... .109: 


K 


ey 


Keep close tab on sales..........0. oerevere ae 
Keeping account in small bakeries....... 128 
RGIS A OMG? eeotdo. ced pao om Soo OOa oc 65. 
Gin OC HIG Enea alaneeraetacs-cetacshene slessteus eiete © Gul 
Kinsley’s corned beef hash.............. 61 


Kitchen, Ass’n Building, Allegheny, plan.. 96 
Kitchen, Chandler Bldg., Atlanta, plan.... 98 
Kitchen equipment, combination ten-in-one.163 


Kitchen plan, Booneville, Grier.......... 102 
Kitchen plan, Casa Del Desierto, Barstow.105 
Kitchen plan, Grier, Chickasha, Okla..... 101 


Kitchen plan, Penn. Railroad, New York. .155. 
Knot rolls 


L 


hadyBalbiaore (Gale cras sce <cletaere alsa: 140 
Wjalliven Caleb teten ste ieronan: toxstete. oi suelaNede taronceRetehas +(e 37 
TERI INEST o Seman cus coh Cb ede CS OO OOO TGS 38 
Ramb has hit nacirsae cr tciee. oe err 62 
bey Oh sacnhiKecvell Gann MA Ao ob Ho mu ouonoas 62 
May ETuca cen MOLES EON apststie © my cusot okt oleic ks 39 


Layer cake (devil’s food, Grand Duchess; 
orange; Prince Henry; special; spiced). 40 


Thayer cakes, yellow .0:2....26.5+6. 5... 39 
UFR A cina aa bode Oo Ob abe oe Oo coo. cos ar 7 
IST MONE BUNS! Stig excuciOie ahem ee UO ¢ POW OSS 22 
Lemon cocoanut; cream; and cream cocoa- 
Tih TONG) So caeomooe eboDAnae dD ado oO GOODS 30 
Lemon cream sauce .........-+.+--2+--- 46 
Caer aMlIhbNes Soo ggoobe ene ebooopoadue aoe 36 
lemon meringue ple ..... 2.3... sees ees 30 
Lemon rinds, to utilize for cakes, mince- 
HACIA CAG! ONKOKCRNNEN 4 ¢bopac ogee odo0n Ged 76 
IWCOIN REO goanadcddc cons cowed cobmUge nae 45 
Wgemonme sherbet miei cu wee «pileitel stole 3s 52 
ILOnitoyy KOMIK, “Gigngaeesecs sueuosoodoCo0N 4 51 
Lemon suet pudding, steamed............ 49 
IOETENONT ENgelye) ao to Oho dacoceo0Ue Ladd ouSoeD 73 
Lemon water ice ........---seeceeeeeees 52 
iIeTI OITA Olan ep net better ancne <p eats cesses eke treusngretet et enare 71 
Teteuce) Salad. ante. chee tt tauetee werery o« copeed 57 
peiTIMN GND CARDS ese eletoneloncia elle e+ ois tet ouellolgie © ‘ete yelers 65 
Lima beans and carrots in cream........ 66 
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Lima beans and Corn .....-.eeeeeeoeesees 66 
Lima beans and peas .....--seeeereeeees 67 
Lime water, preserving eggs in........-. 78 
Lining tarts, etc., paste for..........--- 27 
Tipton POUP foe j- ccs oie ho eieseie oie ole lo rete ree 53 
Liver and bacon .........csssssceresees 59 
Lobster patties .........eseeeeeeeeceees 64 
MODStST SAL AG) Shree -elsners «xe orsuareueloretetenatetne 57 
Loh’s English grill, plan for...........-- 97 
London cream scones ..........+.-----e: 162 
London sultana scone .........+---++++: 162 
London tea shop specialties ..........--- 161 
Loose leaf and card bookkeeping systems. 110 
MOUISIADS, CUP auinle sae + osecclelelt in ales siele ee 53 
Luchow’s, New York, bill of fare........ 133 
AaUINCH, MOOK, OW) LLU ojos wo ietete eho rel elterer= 121 
Luneh ecard, temperance buffet, Lincoln,143 
Lunch counter, Fabacher’s, plan for...... 99 
Lunch counter for country hotels........ 148 
Lunch counter, illustration .............. il 


Lunch counter plan, Harvey House, Bar- 


BLOW. cicrastns ecw aels als ahorntas ale, cretettis se are 106 
Lunch counter salesman :.. 2.00.0 aees- ene 5 
Luncheon bill of fare, The Wahkonsa....136 
Luncheon ecard, The Lincoln, Lincoln..... 142 
Luncheons, club, Haring’s, Chicago....... 144 


Lunch room accounting system, Weeghman.130 

Lunch room, Ass’n building, Allegheny, 
plan 

Lunch Rooms, bakery, for small towns.... 77 

Lunch room bill, Northwestern Depot, 


Osis epee 6 8 e Vie we sa sie et wie awe else) sis 6) ss 4 o 


MVIist US OT ats aayenay <naveeeay sles teteter roles Grete. cae 148 
Lunch room bill, Penn. Railroad......... 157 
Lunch room bill, suggestions for......... 140 
Lunch room bill, Thompson, Chicago...... 195 
Lunch room cafeteria, Harry Davis Enter- 

UME CEY cenrono hb creep anr ond cdo 6 pat 159 
Lunch room, Chandler bldg., plan ........ 98 
Lunch room, Durand Restaurant Co., plan. 96 
Lunch Room Economies ...............- 73 
Lunch room, equipment for ......-....... 5 
Lunch room, etiquette of 0. sccne.. 4.8. 118 
iuneh room, Bred WHarvey i cscs aes 104 
DTT PA Up yoyo GC Een NA Aon ae C 1 
Lunch room ideas, the Geronimo......... 100 


Lunch room methods, England, Ireland, 


MCOLLANCL Us cutis Sinn cic ce atone emcee 160 
Lunch room, Northwestern passenger ter- 

ALLIT MMe een ease eeenaersiero tc eevee eicae aon ee 164 
Lunch room, Pennsylvania Railroad...... 150 
Lunch room plan, Astor House........... 132 
Lunch room plan, Casa Del Desierto...... 105 


Lunch room plan, Northwestern passenger 
COPING eerie wath te eck veers antes renee 165 


Lunch room plan, Grier, Booneville....... 102 
Lunch room plan, Grier, Chickasha....... 101 
Lunch room plan, Isele Catering Co...... 100 


Lunch room pian, Pennsylvania Railroad.153 
Lunch room ready to serve bill of fare, 


Pennsylvania Station, New York....... 157 
Bunch rooms awalterlosacnstesstensk ee vein 102 
Ly emsOapemalkin owt, om weyiar ates 80 
MVONNAISO“HAUCE.. rife mee cmcraeiee sre enrol 61 
Lyonnaise potatoes ...........ee0008 ioe 68 


Macaroons (cocoanut; fancy almond).... 44 


Macaroon cream slices ........... aieisaet ee he 
Macaroon*slices ict. sieve cn wise Meme wee 44 
Macaroon souffle ........... S da stotre thee OL 


Macaroon tarts 220). se. clciste sisisie Roja oleteshs 33 
Malt bread (<0). ser. «cmtopretanis hermes BP Pi lt) 
Malt extracts for bread.......... sis veiefeiete 18 
Maple flake oo) sc.a ai. citn-is)holatsiwlotetsteletarie 11 
Maple icing. ... «.... «iistiers 2jsie seeieisloe wisiete el 36 
Maple sunde, walnut ..........+sse+--+s 53 
Maple syrup) soa cee ote «syncs = letersi 36 
Market list, Claypool .........--++se+eses 110 
Marshmallow nougat cake ...........+--- 41 
Marshmallow paste .........++-e+seeeeee 27 
Martha Washington pie ............+-.--. 31 
Mashed. parsnips, @ 2 1.t.2 om cpsies © siento tenenene 67 
Mashed potatoes... 22. 260200 s cen ele cleale 67 
Mashed’ pumpkin. 2. <3 20.j2 soa. -\eletalseneee 68 
Mashed, turnips $x. 2 2..\s.cte oe cre ise finn 69 
Mayonnaise dressing ..........+..e-+-+0+-s 55 
Mazarin. tarts, fis. cciees eesti teen 33 
MeConkey’s, Toronto, bill of fare and spe- 
Clal today. card ’> ... tice emus tober ees 135 
McHowie’s sheet, checking orders against 
ISSUOS: <j. (a7. oes 6 on6 eh tus diccaeneiahe  s-aue [ole ome Renee 118 
Meat, Banbury. < ... s)scisi eile a eee 42 
Meat. Hconomies) .< agate cee seme caine 7 
Meatssfried mm batter ais: erleeietata rate 74 
Meat omelets: .% soc. satan a aneetaieiete etareteit ye 58 
Meat, pie, baked 2. oc cites ciee nine oie 63 
Meat, salads (Siac > c,s:-.aheueis ie oi ieee eterna 57 
Meat, sandwiches, scolds satel. ate eneateiers 54 
IM GLO TES 5 or5.955 sic ia, orate! ave, etehot sone) ane eee 7 
Melons, surprise) .. S:...c2 sno 0 eer eet 2 
Meringues (berry and fruit)... -...-6.4- 50 
Meringue (hard; soft; hot))..-./2.- mses 27 
Meringue paste i. /.:ic,02 s sutee ieee te 27 


Meringue pies (apple; cream; lemon; 
orange; peach cream; pineapple; rasp- 


berry cream; strawberry cream)..... 28, 30 
Meringue pudding, apple ................ 46 
Meringue slices, ti cs oe ee eee eee 41 
Meer litongii ra <2 ssidis eee ereel renter meter eee 34 
Metropolitan ‘tarts <7). ¢-.dess sce eee 34 
Mexican chili con carnesc< ce 0. cs eccrine 62 
Milk: ‘toast. .2 524% se sesee aie Meee sree ere 11 
Mincemeat, vegetarian . ......éSeec..ses 29 
Mincemeat, to utilize left over orange, 

lemon and grapefruit rinds for........ 76 
Mince pies (mock; vegetarian) .......... 29 
Minced chicken; ham; lamb; turkey; veal 62 
Mixed fruit: pies’ ii3...en oo eee 28 
Mixed vegetable salads ................. 57 
Mixtures, for ‘white cakes es eieene 39 
Mixtires, “whiten son, chnt oven ctetercee er 39 
Mock* minéet pie: ssw"cens sete cen en oie 29 


Model railroad eating house, Booneville. . 
Modified European ecards, breakfast and 


dinner, The Wowney 2. <.scic senses 145 
Molasses fruit; cakes... ven signe otk ee 39 
Monte. Carlo: sli¢es#..ciyisaansoeee aie ae 42 
Mogs Cake, english) a. saemaatue + rece te 45 
Mutton: chops). itrsccs ne arcane ee eee 58 
Mutton, .haricot) of |. .ac ere teeter 63 
Muttons hashing ye acme. a ineeioe con eae 62 
Mutton soup, with barley............... 60 
Mutton Setewad’ ....4..  tmia see ee 63 
Mufiins; (Chester. ce n.cs dec tone eee 13 
Muting sbinglish! Ai. ecient nee cette 13, 161 


Muffins (corn; ginger; graham; graham, 
yeast raised; popover; rye; wheat; yeast 


TRIED) Fe ote Nea coe A tiie a: eslorerogne 
Mush, fried ....... Aisle: cadens Bonnaroo alt) 
Mushroom sauce ........ a ayaa stere, acciale'e(s ead 


Muskmolon, 8 la: mode... c.ssclassssekn. O 


ENODOIONBE. Malsti yon. oe otha ees votes 42, 
Navy beats, platiage erties eric sie cece ee: 64 
New carrots and PEAS ets ctereie s] ete, ss te 66 
New England boiled dinner ............. 63 
ENC Wap Oval OOSmmiy dasc cee <ceaeis oor hee 68 
News vonk butter cake) a. --sctar.«. os.s esere ove 13 
Nie Wa VOrkosiGe, Chea eyatect oe ss deaipeiiee s 52 
NOnpariels pulddiaote. sc. ese. cetecec ss « 49 


Nougat*cake (marshmallow; tutti frutti). 41 
Novel catering idea at N. C. R., Dayton. .141 
-Northwestern ‘Depot Luneh Room bill, Mad- 


LS OU terres, cy MaMa SAS Rocka. 2c hd Oe Ron 148 
-Northwestern passenger terminal lunch 
ROOM mans bear OOM. citer. i-ccspsheys soles 164-166 


-Northwestern passenger terminal, bills of 


LEMMON Goce the LEG Oe a RRO Meer 168 
INotesmonelayer Cakes, «rr <0 see es seers ets 39 
MINI ER CA ICCS prsieyste ars celia, sterelee.t ie Rate <a, Moe ser 39 
iNutmereamse((Choc@late) +... senses a+ see 37 
PNTUG CLEA eSUIGOS! fyctatc, «rcs woe Coe ete eevee ere 42 
INitisereamnbarte Chocolate -wisca stern 5,218 2s 32 
MIN ERIC OE ICPCRING wcrc eves: «che ce mitra Niele ars <0 52 
Ntastindes; chocolatel. =. cc. ies 53 
Nut tarts, series | Me eats 34 
Nutrition pe principlesiO£ 02.1... ses. 6s. 6 81 
Nutritive; value ot fO0d!..%. 1.5 sec. se « s 81 

Oo 
ORS GEISG) Ric big dicks O DON iON RE OA OIOID CIO FOROS 162 
(QOENE DUGRI Ne Sid's Sto Ge a Ono ioe aE ee Re 10 
SO SLVETI MM OUALOCSaromtone te octose ei (eros. e.eyt o S40rs ie 
fOldstashioned# beam SOUP. .< 2.5.6. oe eee 60 


‘Omelets (meat; plain; Spanish; sweet) .57, 58 
‘Omelet, stuffed with chipped beef in cream 80 


Onions (boiled; fried; green; in cream; 
plain boiled; smothered) .............. 67 
HOIST UNUM Fagor raherseohe ee aileeceylo <adlteo. «wie Sue's 23 
Operamutrcream slicess,. 20 ma... eee acre 42 
CO PATES CS Arete ce Merri. at, ola s ol Paoveasic Sem aoesuele 7 
WTA Fer COCOARTUEL PIO i.s0 210 ore ic\a bx «+ w «siecle 30 
RO RAN GEN CREAM IIS sdee re akearssa)a oud a e¥eleasenate 30 
MOTAMN OS ETEAM SAUCE se o.5 5.014 o.ticgse 612 a) aloe oe 46 
OAT CO COLT O Wt ie oysiarelie) ove ele aus lelefojoce ois a: ofele ys 53 
OrePinGiey TAMRNVENE Ce Ben os oe Oe Oe eee 36 
OVERS TKS Coa a dibwic © Ceo 5 -°o Ole SIONS 52 
“Orange layer cake ..........-..+-++-++0- 40 
‘Orange meringue pie ............++.+5-- 30 
Orange pie (also meringue or plain)...... 30 
Orange rinds, to utilize for cakes, mince- 
meats and puddings eo pelucl oo SanCeree cen 76 
ROAM PCMAAUC CH are th ats aarsius die ois fel+ 0.0/6) 8,910 © 45 
‘Oranges, sliced (also with cocoanut)...... 9 
POTANCOISOWMINE fa. cas sis hone Sa ee oodles cos 51 
‘Orange suet pudding, steamed ........... 49 
(ORRIN Gyre ise > tooo 77 oe be be aed po aon 73 
Orders, checking against issues ......... 112 
“CETGWOE) acre soSpmen.cn 0 Bee Oto co reocriaaa cal 
(OoEHIT SIG Oh gio < Sane Mie ino s o USIonIoe Cninian ar 60 
Oysters, creamed on toast.............-. 64 
Oyster patties ......... se sees eee eee eee 64 
(OMI? WIG) a omni ge op bom cIuKen OOracms OO Om 63 
‘Oyster plant (fried) ..............+-.--. 67 
Oyster Sandwich ....... Each ae eves ienseeie tomar 54 
P 
BP AMTECH KO Serlimimawite cust ever sie8auore: oles ems save 16 


Pan cakes, German, French, English, apple 12 
Paar Cakes \SCOLCH acre. - @ olerisi« o> avsio 2 20 161 
“Pan, for baking bread .............. Soap Ld, 


Pan fried chups or steaks 
IZATISIAM MONA ALAT TPM creel i oi ae ere Oe 32 


IRUWSEY LSRNIVSL Ae t6 dSlgcad anes Ran ie eee ee 162 
eta haa) ook eee mitre Gere en ae eee oe ae 41 
Parkers eouserroll smart ect vere 21 
arse GAC Oars synch tassel tor oes scare oreaees 61 
Parsnips (fried in batter; mashed)....... 67 
Paste meneame pie icrlcaerretceysicteels oc: 27 
paste custards ple: ene te kre acc nee 26 
Paste, dumpling; marshmallow; meringue 27 
Paste, pie (bottom and top crusts)....... 26 
IPEichte pbbke (GanGl LA Gqowit) foccgeucoscae 25, 26 
Paste, TUNE, TOCA CARS TOONS  cGecuocdocc 31 
aster Ut wlan tsp OT entry yeti enn 31 
Paste, quick [OWES Seid 6 canis Mina he ae 26 
Paste, short, for lining tarts, etc......... 27 
Pastries and small cakes oy et oie che vs! eee s 41 
Reta neehon! sllbmyee goog dhadcan boo Huse 36 
Pastry, French Sales tate eM a Soe 43 
PAS UR Va TVA Oh felebep cease, cher cuche eae ayers several 25 
Patties; calves) Drains 52... tec cle os oe verte 64 
WP BEV ACA ES Men wekers thostetenere tts, watery ti Staie ing eae tate 32 
Patty cases from puff paste............. 31 
Patties (chicken; fish; lobster; oyster; 
shredded wheat; shrimp; sweetbread; 
AUT GV) etre setiatcy St o/s" oy act ahor anal > 6) soe etaagatcast 64 
PEACHES Mas Wer sesas aghast es sunset ornle ts 8 
Peaches and bananas, sliced............. 8 
Peaches, charlotte russe Of. 3). a. a... +22 50 
Peaches (baked; sliced; stewed)........ 8 
Peach cream meringue pie............... 30 
ee achanl Ce atwacvars olen sis pees e acheoure wert oe are 52 
Peaches in shredded wheat biscuit baskets 11 
Peach mM elb aan sts chee hcts cao Sgro morse ors 3 
PSAG MOUS cyerarant sn’ fxsisy tyarsioei~ syeteie syateyoreierete 28 
Beaeh** Shorties Calserrre sicheis cstsbeora ts cers ate 6 sacs 50 
Peach. sponge: «Tolls act. «sie.aenestlele ee sos 47 
URC ERC pa aalne COMER CoAT ODO. oOo s 32 
Reaches) cwiitihte race perry sare siecle) oteliehe syria aici 47 
Peat: PW Sip acs sales aaskeneyor aye teetesva «6 (spe ese ce 22 
IRATE Rida she e's cg nue 1ade 0D oo HOG Oe on 45 
(CAS ANC ACATTO TS erccsse s) cyes Ns captiete) sfeteneter ve eee 67 
Reasvand linia sb CANS) Gaye. feres-reyeieteksbone ay cerok 67 
eas amd new Carrots! fe5.01.)2- ieee ern 66 
Beas poled sree Mier saver rgy syayers sie ture tei (e 67 
Pease puree sot ge sore ore et eabatnaey fel jee se 60 
PO ATS Goan a Meeiohes bosses s Sara ale estokrans sie taoperenas ie 
NEL eh ed) Oe en er mae IO Ae Gel id OED eo OTC 28 
Pears (sliced with cream; stewed)....... 8 
Rearsgvat etiCe ie rians sccm ten teonin ees 47 
Peeled and boiled potatoes............. 67 


Pennsylvania Lunch Room bill of fare.... 
Pennsylvania Railroad commissary depart- 


ment; restaurant, lunch room, kitchen 
ANG SEOLETLOOMI PLANS) cc cl levse isle \*!~ 01s 150-155 
Philadelphia; butter bums..2.. 12.6 +... 23 
IPhiladelphiaaeice, Cereal). 74. e1e)-16 ere) + ie) s 52 
IPC! AKO Baauchooeberose poo momo moe 65 
Pictorial Thanksgiving bill of fare....107 
PICT LAM MO Clans cee suelo scitissateue) Sevokogs < aha ee 31 
Pie, almond cream.......--+.+++s+0+++5 30 
Pie, apple; apple meringue; apricot.... 28 
IPTG, TR GRRE So oopbdkasaconocD Oo enOor 63 
NBO, EINE, po obacnooda ne be conan Gao 29 
1B), INOUIAY” 4 pin.sob ota OGu too po obo o OxomoU 28 
[Pi cemsOsOMmCr eal mn orecrsie ust-euctsos chet ocysrele 31 
IBIS, GINGHAy = apace wHocdoosmasadO op ooaaC 29 

Pie, (chicken; chicken and veal; chicken 
(DOW)! caavo co vumoe de a OOOO ogo COUGSOMe 63 

Pie, chicken, as prepared in some lunch 
RIDIN Gis Gap wo 0 Or sO) —GsouND OgeOe ums 74 
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Pie, chocolate cream... 2... ose e. oes ee 30 
Pie, chocolate custard .........+...-0+- 31 
Pid; \COCOAMUE. Sibwdicrcs pave dome Greer tere 31 
Pie, cocoanut cream; cocoanut lemon 
cream; cocoanut orange ¢cream........ 30 
PIO; CONCOTNING wri stasis mie ereratieets rere ae vere 108 
PIG CLAN DOUT Yoweri ote eres ks ett note ee eee 28 
Pies, scream. fillin eset OresA.pie tee cree ote 27 
PIGS, (Cream) Mere s sc. secret ele vee ere 30 
Pies, custard (and fruit custard)....... 31 
PIGS, nCeGp edish!= Derr yi cic tacure = teeiete retirees 28 
PievsEnelish apples Mant circ sleet 28 
Pies Bloradoraceream ccc seeie ert oe 31 
Pies strait, cheap +fll6r™ fore. pratense 29 
PIG, LTUIE, (Epis zac ercrey-,cete stores ataretere 28 
PLO, MOOSEDOLTY w H2)-).. 0,0 Devo epats Selene Creamers 28 
Pies, wiCll yy LOE cycirecte ee aes 2 Cente crerer 33 


Pie, lemon cocoanut; lemon cream; lemon 
meringue 


Pie, Martha Washington .............. 31 
Pies, Meringue ¢.tacculoc. ois. ye ee ears 30 
Pie, mince (and mock _mince)......... 29 
Pies, “mixed efiruits sea, tose teieesante 28 
Pie, orange; orange cocoanut; orange 
CREM ere cooley reucmerst rele weet ae teye «wat Ret sees 30 
Pie, orange, meringue or plain.......... 30 
Pies 0VSUCE: <5 o25)< anithneno Mens or eee een 63 
Pie paste (also bottom crust; top crust; 
CUBTAT,) 22h. (tars cis! a: «dim atatavane: Aeretetaee eterna 26 
Pie (peach; pear; quince) ............. 28 
Pie, peach cream meringue.............. 30 
Die spineappled i. <cit ghana aes neon 29 
Pie, pineapple cocoanut (also meringue).. 30 
Pie, plum; prune; raisin; rhubarb........ 29 
Pie, pumpkin (also without eggs) ...... 31 
Pie, raspberry cream meringue........... 30 
Pie wslicedvapples q.hy.cicu eee Neusredtorseeare 28 
Pies, special dairy cream.....-.......-- 30 
PIG SQUASHin.w cote ote cos once eee Ree ae 31 
Pie, strawberry cream meringue......... 30 


Pie, veal (also veal and chicken); veal pot 63 


Pie, vegetarian mance ys. 4 Pose sate ee 29 
Pies Washington. cream syne ees see aoe 31 
Pineapple) Sc cn Mola omeeen toe 7 
Pineapple cocoanut» pie Setanve tes 1s eee 30 
Panes pp lewdiWing Saar m emcee tee eae 36 
AIT SAP PLO VECO af cis, cs: «sclios aya oka Payette areas Cle 52 
Pineapple meringue pie ................ 30 
Pineapple pie ........ Petebae argent e oie ale, oaaee 29 
Pineapple, LOsserve ane inmrceaconew ne ane 9 
Pistachio cream (and ice eream)........ 52 
Piquanite: sneer pete eeanits Jak ete 61 
Pisiny boiled "bests ’..o sexwndecsm eee ents 65 
Plain boiled potatoes 6 toss els cereals 67 
Plains boiled. onions kien seek eee ene cs 67 
Plain Calas ©... Gas aelarcacd ele ie ae eee 37 
Plain chocolate: saute: at, wees eacc wancee 46 
Blain chocolate ‘sundae. «osu. .tj0. een «: 53 
Plank coiles: calves, amnsce seites ters ein 24 
Plaine fruits CakOtat teh escola earn 39 
Plainshot, slawin:.ntene seine ee tie 65 
Plain ice cream preparations............ 52 


Plain Ging Lore buns. we teeee ee 25 


PIAIMan AV Va. VORDS, ihe noi ences scares ee 64 
Plain somelete tak dip incrn tee eae 58 
PIFIN GiCOM PUAN tere ce eI 47 
Plainrrices with) fruity: «ain eeoee 47 
PICin= Sponge aCakoe > shel oma eee 38 
PlaIM<strin Fe DEANS cure wae eae 64 
Plain water 1Cing r).-. Lk wie: ee eee 36 
Plain white cakes: ....s6ss.0.08 eae oS 


Plan, Astor House lunch room.....- <a bao 
Plan, dairy counter, Davis, Pittsburg.... 97 


Plan, dining room, lunch room, and 
kitchen, Casa Del Desierto.......-+++-- 105. 
Plan, English grill, Loh’s, Macon.......- 97 


Plan, grill room, Walhour’s, Greensburg. 106. 
Plan, kitchen and lunch room, Chandler 


Building, Atlanta ..........----- eee 98. 
Plan, kitchen and lunch room, Association 
Building, Allegheny ........-+--+++++-: 96- 
Plan, kitchen, lunch room, restaurant and 
store room, Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York: 2 o2ini 2.20mi oe ose seen 150-155. 
Plan, lunch counter, Fabacher’s.......-- 99 


Plan, lunch room, dining room — 
kitchen, Rock Island Lines, Booneville. 102 

Plan, lunch room, dining room and 
kitchen, Rock Island Lines, Chickasha. .101 


Plan, lunch room, Isele, Memphis........ 100 

Plan, lunch room, Northwestern passen- 
ger terminal ........----..+++-+seee-es 165. 

Plan, lunch room, Durand Restaurant..... 96. 


Plan, Rock Island Eating House, Bureau.. 2 
Plan, showing section lunch counter and 


stool, Fred Harvey House..........--- 106. 
Plums * 22 380352 We iacate te coe ate eee io 
Phim i€@) 2 Jo. Sees si oe ae es Be ree 52 
PHM Spices aarave Nino ele trevdvslege, aie tela teas keneeeean 29 
Plum puddings .......6....0-+<-s-+-s%8 48. 
Plum pudding, English ............--+-- 49: 
Poached eggs 3. )...08 eatin een tere 58 
Poached eggs on shredded wheat biseuit.. 11 
Pocket* book rolls:s. "sox sow twas eee 21 
Pone; COTM, | 46 o/s 0's saw wr coins We sole si mieierere 14 
Popover muflins ... a0. 26 see 14 
Poppyseed rolls is. J ed= 5 8 2h sees 21 
Poppyseed tarts, German ..............-. 34 
Pork and, beans <2)... 702. 2.2 = etree 64 
Porkrchops oc base nee eee eee eens 58, 59 
Pork; ‘fried salt x2. 3...ca1.+ tetera 59 
Pork satsage, fried! 2.0 ae - to rere 59 
Pork tenderloins (also broiled).......... 59 
Portuguese: tarts: 9o.jc 3.0.1 cre © see wr eee 33 
Potatoes au gratin cs aia sa este ignore Cee 68. 
Potatoes, baked (also browned)......... 67 
Potatoes, boiled and peeled.............. 67 


Potatoes (creamed; French fried; German 
fried; hashed browned; julienne; Lyon- 


HAISE) ows aA eletaslaus oe ne eae ee 68. 
Potatoes, “mashed \-<.... tegen o> ete 67 
Potatoes; new? 3x... os we peel eae eee 68 
Potatoes, OP Brien. satsa0e Ou rete era woe 
Potatoes, plaintboiled -..) ae. 0a tee eee 67 
Potatoe-puree! otc cen se aiec ce enw re 60 
Potato salad see snes ek soins: cite ets Serene 56. 


Potatoes (Saratoga; saute; stewed; sweet, 
baked; sweet, fried; sweet, glaced).... 68 


Potato yeast, home made................ 18. 
Pot, Brown. Betty tea... 2a)... eae 146. 
_ Pot? pie, veal; ‘chicken eiia. 6... ree oe 63. 
Pots, tea and coffee, keep clean......... 145 
Potted sirloin Or *heekcia.cate coca ae eee 63. 
Pound cakes (also Spanish).............. S¥e 
Pound pudding, steamed ................ 49- 
Preserved eggs, waterglass.............. 78. 
PYGSET VINE Meigs: ois evel: ibn te hele chiar as 
Preserving eggs in lime water........... 78: 
Preserving fruit in water............0..- wal 
’ Preserving rhubarb in cold water........ 71 
Pretzel (butter; cinnamon) ............. 23 


Prince Henry layer cake ....... ah set she cei 40. 


Princess of Wales tarts 


De olen ui este 
Prineiples of nutrition.................. 81 
PeTUDO wick mca ner Ne eee we, ae 29 
Peunesretewed: J1 6c 5s 5, 0.2. ee 9 
Prunes, stewed, shredded wheat with.... 11 
"BUTT epee co rt 29 
Puddings and sauces.................... 45 
Pudding, apple batter; apple cobbler; ap 
ple cottage; apple meringue........... 46 
Pine ebind’s nests F202. os ., Omek as 46 
Pudding, blane mange, sago............. 48 
Meet dia PO UDTGAWL AN 2 oo 6M. cos evan: « 47 
modding, Brown Betty +... .,.<....0..-.. 46 
ag dimes Teabinet <8 6s ahs oi vice y cen caeha 47 
Huddinge, chovolate™ 022. ce canes ooses 51 
Pudding, chocolate farina .............. 48 


Budding cold corm starch..............- 48 


Huddines cold@recipes! s..0es nko. lk 51 
iaddips, Cumberland ui otc. sss oo an a 49 
Pudding, English apple .......... 06+. 46 
Pudding, English plum. .+............. 49 


Pudding, farina (and farina custard).... 48 


Eucoings Prench apple... 2. os..1.,. «0. +!s 46 
Pudding trait tapioca .....0.2.. 0.00... 48 
gud dare German Tice. <..0 0.4. See 47 
pu doin ovmliniclian) wet tas ve pelts sien oes 48 
EMO inie eMOMpPAarelle yom. sass 5 comes acumen 49 
ud dine plain TIC... waaa ocak coe ce os 47 
HAUG GAGs wap LUM acuta, syetboke es «Ev euctmcisne. ccc 48 
HLCM ys (UCC 0. Rien cxsnete «ere spe wesc oe 49 
Puddings, (rice and rice custard)........ 47 
EUrcl gimneyer oly ssoolyar nam echas ce coin scares 47 
Manic orm ctilve, Pica sere tie « iernante «sc 51 
Puddings, sago and tapioca ............. 48 
Puddings, sauces for, all kinds.......... 45 


Pudding, steamed (cocoanut; date; fig; 
fruit; lemon suet; orange suet;pound) .48, 49 


Puddings tapioca and sao. . 2.2.42 - 25 2. 48 
Pudding, tapioca, with apples ........... 48 
Puddings, to utilize left over lemon, orange 
ANCg Ora PELTcberiINdSehOL oh cyst)oi,< + )2 76 
Metra dinie vent avs e.g velar ya enevstatcemns, = evade 51 
Hiilsmebanburys, COVEUGT Ys. sun. so 40 cei + a6 42 
PPulisee OStOM «CREATING. «2.00. seit ays ne ate es 41 
Puft paste (% and quick)............ 25, 26 
Puff paste, patty cases from............ 31 
TEVUNGY {SGNSUG), Mb RUS! we tOvilM et aero Deis ad Gener n 31 
Puffed rice and puffed wheat............ 11 
Me UlnaneTDE CAC! PATS «onc js.csereie obs ofei she wis~ one Li 
Hemmapermic kell ve... sc.avs see ro ols s seis stele as 20 
Pumpkin, baked (also mashed).......... 68 
Pumpkin pie (also without eggs)......... 31 
Punch cakes (also Roman) ............. 43 


Pure fruit.juice for sherbets and syrups 
for soda fountains 
Puree (of beans; peas; potatoes)........ 60 


Ce 


(WGN, CHI 6 cies an Glocsthn o om On OOO 43 
Quan ym hint Ss ob oacUN aus dese eom onc 49 
(Quinney [OW 4 deeds Jauae Boon od dodo eee 28 
Quick pul MAStO Ga. ncn s swe wee ws 26 


Railroad commissary, Pennsylvania ...... 150 
Railroad hotels, English, big bakings for.163 
Railroad lunch room plans, Pennsylvania, 


SSG? ROR 2h sien TO Oe a Ocean re 150-155 
Me PCALSITIN Cc Oar ne acc sicieiie Gist So. 6. sre 8 xe Bietese 24 
TNEWEINI [OKO = 4 Boland bon ICN Oy cenO ETO mOeee 29 


Rancid butter, to sweeten.:............. 77 
Rasp perpyeOlnser.eeereyrt rustic keine 163 
Raspberries, charlotte russe of .......... 50 
Raspberry cream meringue pie........... 30 
[Rasp bern yar emer nsccke cny ei avere ae tree cece OF 
aspberryashontmca kom sets se ce cee 50 
IRASPDOUEY SUN CA Gre -atste cities erst coins cic DS 
FASO CP ya CAL bBee ce celeste gies iw cweree eaees orele 32 
VAS DEUTICS eet OMSONVO.c ceric as acre aatesue tie 9 
Ravalli cafe breakfast card............. 134 
Ready, to serve: bill, Childs? 2.2. o.5. 4... 138 
Ready to serve bill, Penna. Railroad..... 157 


Receiving-issues sheet, Hotel Monthly... .126 


EUG UDCA S Mes cpsnetonsncee f.oreraeae sisi owt ard sptiee easines 65 
Refreshments card, summer garden...... 149 
elisheswamd Salads. ne cguscc cee ctencete oo ie sie 54 
Report, daily sales, cigars, tobacco, ete., 

I MCGYL eo WSUS ae ka Gm ceeP eo eee aces Go ao brcia tn 124 
Report sheet, baker’s, Hotel Tacoma..... Iii 
Restaurants in connection with bakeries, 

Oe EHO VE DAY toys wists er oteusssisloanin acs seteeiene 107 
Restaurant plan, Pennsylvania Railroad. .152 
Rhodeslsland clam) Dake je a seucuss). oe ote one! she 133 
hwharby piers, «sas. co ss scic.g cate ele ere esstons ote 29 
Rhubarb, preserving in cold water........ Hf 
iba bam bras bee We stented tans cate eisreueieus eke «Te 9 
Ricem boiled Gerretsts cysts iets. siexeaeare Seek reir 10 
Rice, boiled in milk with hard sauce..... 48 
Ricemchickeny broth wither -rteir ccs epee a 66 
Rice Seustard s Puddings sialic sie scien sl F< 47 
Cel OnIddle Cakes 2% cies jeicteucns hae te ss 12 
ENOe aghess coeds op ComuCode dome ob cou he nD 10 
Rice puddings (German; plain).......... 47 
TKS FOUL ides eon e modo soa o mae Ss iar 
ISOs) CRS. JONI 5 Gop eon ouudonscoacDC 35 


Rice with apples; apricots; peaches; pears 47 
Rinds, grapefruit, lemon and orange, to 
utilize for cakes, mincemeats and pud- 


OUI Whe Soe Bape DE Oo oo oaaat aon OOS ae 76 
Rings, almond; Bismark; tea......... 23, 24 
IEICE) Mamigc ce OB Oho Oe Oat eriaicnn a cour h 42 
Roast peet sandwach, hot... <2 -<nsgaciy sees 54 
INO KAY GENCY HS Ads adn dodo tameogd oan 61 
Rock Island Lines club breakfasts........ 137 
Rock Island Lines Eating Houses, Boone- 

ville and Chickasha, plans......... 101-102 
LOK, WAM Ses tae o meta dmapo we oe J6 Ce 21 
AHS e Nh WIEN) pee doan anc ood sb a 700d 16 
Rolls and other small goods............. 20 
Rolly sapplespomge en cs etal ae te <1 47 
Boll balked maple. smi r cet uett selec 46 
Rolls (butter; corkscrew; crescent)...... 21 
INOUE Be Gnechiil Va Ae we age ana goo op oOo uN ON 42 
Rolls, dough for fancy .........--..<-.. 23 
Rolls, emperors ......-...----+5--+-+es 21 
Rolls, faney (dough for)............-.-- 22 
Noll eRmnNeee Ss Soe Bao name otic ena von coor 21 
Roll,Floradora cream .........-.-+----- 41 
(ROLE, TORN 4 ape 5 ood d eee os eo pobian eS 20 
Rolly Wreneh tea oe crise ciiclom 9 t= sheet are 23 
Rolls (German; German-American; Ham- 

[OUNRAIN) Ge odo cegooddh odode eben a euDS 21 
Rolls, glazing for ....-..--.:-+.+..+s00s 20 
Rolle} Grama. msec ese in 21 
Roll jelly; Paris; Swiss..............--- 41 
TROL LasNuc)) op ceaads sous moreno uo OD 21 
Rolls (Parker House; pocket book)...... 21 
Roll, peach sponge .........----+++++05- 47 
Roll, princess. .0 2.6. ee ee fortes 
Rolls, poppyseed; salzstangel; sandwich; 

snails; special Vienna; Vienna....... 36 
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Roll, steamed apple ......... shevsfelsretenteters 47 
Rolls, to make <6 02. .0c0.cencws sce en 21 
Roly’ ‘Pol¥s Sacre ce etre cies Ora tareternenate 47 
ROMANS CUP efor cas ce ol clrcatoie  euenctel sie fal= eiinielete 53 
ROMAN PUKING Gi. 2 actos ers we lule ate erarovever ner ele 51 
Roman punch cakes .........------+++++> 43 
eOObSs ©: COLOTY Ps acerca ci ccoroleid clea erehol te tcieheeers tga 66 
Rosette wafers; also waffles ............. 13 
Round of beef, smoked, with cream...... 80 
ROYAL ACHING oo oa Sas clea) ole Ole ode tater es 36 
Russ ands DUNS.” sree secu seks wie eevee Nerehatetes 22 
Rusks, sponge for . 2... .. 2. nes es wemaee 22 
FUUSSLAMCTOAML ery cts, s oreo n abere tee oth yo ieenel « 50 
Rye breads (also from sour dough)....... 20 
Rye dough, ham baked in............... 77 
BUY @ TUM SPeveret teres osctete cel oer etete ue eleneeiale rs 14 
S 
Sago blane mange ............. SAT iid ac 48 
Sago and tapioca puddings ............. 48 
SttHonore cream tartss.. 2. owen eee 34 
St. Jacques cup; St. Patrick’s cup....... 53 
Salad, +b ean tetas ialelcsraa wes icte ete rowers 64 
Salad, cabbage; cole slaw, hot slaw...... 56 
Salad, celery; chicken; chicory .......... 57 
Salads, combination; crab; cucumber; en- 
TV. My han, scat SAIS cu Bice teases Sie olor ere Reet 57 
Malads;iruit wesc ceils se eis eevee Garnet eaters 10, 57 


Salad, lettuce; lobster; meat; mixed vege- 


tables. Hata ae eee eee Dt 
Salad: potato, - 1a.) atete Pe eves oe 56 
Palade and, relashesinewaocee cs wicrererenrete.. 54 
Salad sandwich, chicken ............... 54 


Salad, shrimp; tomato; turkey; Waldorf; 


WOLERCR EBS 5c: c-5 civhatetaria io oiel dolce wie ae avons 57 
Sales, to keep close tab on .............. 129 
Sales report, daily, cigars, tobacco, ete...124 
Salesman, lunch counter <7. .0.c-64se0 5 
Nally ans ete cae tine Sie mc wera ere 13, 24 
Salts pork Tred. wep sie ete lee aero 59 
Saltsrisine brea dss. as cae oa eee teens 76 
Salzstangel rolls .......... ene taint tenteiie 21 
Sandwiches; chicken salad; club; cold 

meat; fried ham; ham and egg; ham- 

burger; hot; hot egg; hot roast beef; 

OV STORE SATAING, Mes... 5-<h 4 tas aioe ee 54 
ana wIChENOlsit a. ease nde attdeces amo eee 21 
Saratoga chips; potatoes ..............5. 68 
SATACOPamtartsm.cieievsve) sisarlan > ateieaie ere sod 
Sard MESSANG WiChie emis 4 2 Merete arc cats 54 
DALSAPALIULA SY LU me yetcl- sues ove) Matere wicks el atl 6 73 
SAUCES trOmMyallseruitist. ae leis ie eee ee 45 
SACS App loMe re state sift c ws cae eae we oe 8 


Sauce, apple, with shredded wheat jiscuit 11 
Sauce, bearnaise; caper; egg 
Sauce, brown 
Sauce, chocolate cream; chocolate plain.. 46 


Sauce; coldvichocolate 42...» estes 46-51 
SAUCE CLEA Maitre s «tee care Suerte ene 46, 61 
Sauce, cream, string beans in........... 64 


Sauce, English cream; lemon cream; orange 


CHEATIN, techetadarey shiny sexe os) sk ieee fentne eters 46 
Baicess hard kie aces ascot ata 46 
Sauce, lemons soranvari. sccm nee 45 
Sauce, lyonnaise; mushroom; parsley; pi- 

quante; Robert; tomato; white......... 61 
Manes Or PUAGINGS.5), «cere mrace Le 45 
Sauces whinpedcréam ”. «0.5 am ere 46 
Sausage, country; fried pork ............ 59 
Siulelpotatoas yews rcs lure eee 68 
Savoy CAKOM ss caer. «ne Poneto mae Peas 


SCONES ss 5's ou, frors torsters alenale tetekere eerie rates 14, 160° 
Scones, afternoon tea; barm ........... 162 
Scones, Belfast cream ............-.---- 161 
Scones, creamy. 25 etek eet eo opto 24 
Scones; fancy V2. cseoe eter teeta ears 15 


Scones, fancy round tea; London cream; 
London, sultana; small round zream. ..162 


Scones, Scotch! 23-225 02 a9 oie 160: 
Scones, sultana; sweet ...............--> 161 
Scotch cakes and cookies ..............- a4 
Scotch lunch room methods ............. 160: 
Scotch pan cCakesic: .clec cr. «ae sreihe ere 164 
Scotel short breads 20 pace eee 44 
Scotch scones << 12 Me) ae oie ees ole CMe 
Scrambled eggs .:...0'.c4e62 oe se eee eee 58 
Scrambled eggs with calves brains...... 64 
Scrambled eggs with chipped beef...... 80: 
Scrambled eggs with creamed asparagus... 64 
Scrambled eggs on shredded wheat ...... 11 
Scrambled eggs and sweetbreads ........ 64 
Scrapples we css: sence oc ote ake eee ree 79 


Service, short order, June’s Marine Inn. .10% 


Sherbets:> lemon ..o40..2:- ae see ieee 52 
Sherbets, pure fruit juice for....... oe ae 
Sherbets and water icésy.%. 2.0... 6 as sci a2 
Shirred, eggs! jocks he a oe = ee 58. 
Short’ bread, ‘Scotch, 223 scree eee eee 44 
Short cakes, biscuit mixture for......... 15. 
Short cakes; banana; blackberry; cherry; 
peach; raspberry; strawberry; straw- 
berry shredded wheat 222... 0. .cncm 50 
Short order service, June’s ............. 109 
Short paste for lining tarts, etc.......... 27 
Show. case, illustration”. 2.2 5.0.0. os es 1 
Shredded wheat, baked apples with...... 11 


Shredded wheat baskets, asparagus in.... 64 
Shredded wheat biscuit; with baked ap- 


ples; with apple sauce; with stewed 
PIUNES's 2).is 3 Sek ereee ee ke ee ee ot 
Shredded wheat biscuit baskets, berries 
in; fruit in; with fruit; peaches in; 
strawberries “iows. b.c.. ct ones ice oe ahs 
Shredded wheat biscuit, scrambled eggs 
Ons poached. eggs Oc... veaces. ae ee 11 


Shredded wheat with bisque ice cream... 52 


Shredded wheat ice cream ........:..... 52) 
Shredded wheat patties ................ 64. 
Shredded wheat strawberry short cake.... 50 
Shredded wheat sundae ................. 53. 
Shrimp “patties «ios 09 esa eens 64 | 
Shrimp: ‘salad +. ota & ceereatas tate eee 57 
Sides Nines. 2741 2Gh he ee sels oe eaten eee 78. 
Siinple” syrups 2 vs.. +. ace een ree 35 
Sirloin. of heels potted) s.r. «tee ares 63 
Slaw; coles hot '. 5.5 1, ch secs manera 56 
Slaw, plam“hotjle oa scrn eee oe eee 65. 
Sliced apples, compote of 8 
Sliced-appleipicu. sar .e.eeaee ss ee CPSs, 28. 
Sliced bananas and peaches ............. 8 


Sliced oranges; oranges with cocoanut.... 9 


Sliced “paachesvos, crs k aha e oe oer eee 8 
Slices, cream; macaroon cream; jelly; 
Monte Carlo; nut cream; opera nut 
OLPOADI 2 cigs ais. sags ora Seadeeteloae ets RAC eae 42; 
Slices,; macaroon. Sc. ceee ee ee 44 
Slicesmeringuo’ ~~ c.wssmetot cet ene 41 
Small cakes and pastries ............... 41° 
Small cakes, various. sce. uo eee 43 
‘Small round cream scones .............. 162 
Smoked beef (also a la creme)........... 80 
Smoked round of beef with cream....... 80 


Smothered onions 
SLOT Gs SESTIUT 0) ge lene a 45 
BRIS ere ae re iarcty PRO SomGocoadsor 21-23 
Soap making, with caustic soda; with lye 80 
Soda fountains, pure fruit juice for; sher- 
bets and syrups for 12-73 


€ 
Wiidai/s jeitejretiuls! ohfe\ el (aie) ‘a, aia. (or 


Sodas, Irish (and sweet) 


cathe kore sen onete chee 160 

POLL MIOUSU COPS. ic hae «nek Lak oo. PR 57 

OERSNOUIMOUC oh 3... noe oo un Peso. 27 
Souffle, chocolate; lemon; macaroon: or 

ange; Spanish; yanilla ......0.... eae haul 

BOUupsiamd: entreess. 4. j0set.a. ede ee. 59 


English beef; 
fish chowder; mutton, with barley; 
julienne; old-fashioned bean; oxtail; po- 
tato puree; puree of beans; puree of 
peas; puree of potatoes; tomato; vege- 
POG Mee erence et eee och seek +O 9-80 
Sour cream, to utilize for cottage cheese.. 80 
Sour cream waffles 
Sour dough, to start for rye bread 20 
Sour krout 


Gia Ofom Ol RO EAGLO TRO GME et caer Pere 66 
Stuer TMI VOOM Sou Be daa smeaaueeeon 15 
SOuLhermeconimebread = es. es soe nti ee 140 
SVANISH cme ain, Bees ane fee ee ing eee 50 
SPomishwomelete gs cise nsf. oe ceuioe ie nae 58 
Spanishs pound. cakes 4. oca. sas y-0 oe 37 
SO AMS SOUM ey a wert eye his Cae Meters aks 51 
Special layer cakes and tart cakes....... 40 
Specials today bill of fare, Childs’...... 138 
Specials today bill, Haring’s ..:........ 144 
Specials today bill, MeConkey’s......... 135 
Specials for today bill, Wahkonsa....... 136 


Specials today, Brittain’s Lunch Room.. 137 


SMecralmVelenn eA OMS: an. 5 sy dhs lao ake eis s 21 
FS ICEL OSUMar eee ait aers itt W aie aces ate tao 44 
Dwicedelayer Calves fers Asan wats 6 le age Bie on ess 40 
Spimache (also: ereamed)) <3: s.r eo oer 68 
Sponge tor buns rusks, @te.....2...5..-.- 22 
Sponge cake, butter; plain; white........ 38 
Sponge doughs and straight doughs...... 17 
Sponge roll, apple; peach ............... au 
Sponge, to make various kinds of bread 18 
[SOLAN GS APNE Sec iene O Goteks Soa 13 
SGNTEISID, 98 S418 cic eee Olena Cc ETO cman eee 68 
SG DIS TO as othe alae a No eee 31 
Standard dough; stock dough ........... 22 
Statement, earning and stock sheet 122 
Steaks or chops, pan fried .............. 58 
pS Tre Semi A TIN INT Oey 5 te, or gies Sheiies sionals ausiss « e 59 
Steamed apple dumplings; apple roll..... 47 


Steamed cocoanut pudding; date pudding; 
fig pudding; fruit puddings; lemon suet 


pudding; orange suet pudding; pound 
SUC GINS ali tet letet uct iek kel neteorols (eeelee oie «les 48-49 
SLE aples COCO AU ius Menem mites Alert cielo m se rs 44 
Wie Wael TiS nec, octet, cee tena cts ci nai ecder ernie! s 63 
Silene de Wee: wars Rosse mite cate ot ole. tate stele se 63 
sewed canned tomatoes ......7........ 69 
Shen mO tes CALMOUSs me rctenl ache greys care 1 sree loyal 66 
Stewed cranberries; dried figs; gooseber- 
IGS MP LUM ES EAT MEOW eas lla leer « ievevonsl «31 9 
PUG WOCUMNILLEL OM Were. wins eiaisrs oc evleze elle) 08,0: 63 
SPEC GMPC ACES! rate ciniicsetenee =jelonetore/olae. onan) 20 8 
LEWC UD ObaAbOGS lr. .sya vtelteticle kid selse se. ase 68 
Stewed prunes with shredded wheat .... 11 
Stewed avomatoesy . must stoi aisle tele feat 68 
Stewed turnips ........... § clot ores intold os 69 


Stewed veal ... 
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Stewer-broiler-fryer-warmer combination. :108 
Stock sheet and earning statement, Rock 
Island Lines 
Stock or standard dough -............202% 22 
Storeroom issue book, Hotel Monthly... .125 


Storeroom issue sheet .................. 112 
Storeroom issue sheet, Hotel Tacoma..... 116 
Storeroom plan, Pennsylvania lunch room. 154 
Storeroom receiving-issues sheet,....... 126 
Straight dough graham bread ........... 19 
Straight doughs and sponge doughs....... 17 
SULAW DOLTICS eo ocnac ca eres: Sales Se ets 7 
Strawberries, charlotte russe of......... 50 
Strawberry cream meringue pie......... 3 

Straw erny Cepia wera serlonraelaucs Cisne oastae as 52 
StTAW DESPUTES se lO SEK Viele. .y ache eloyeieyse ters 9 
Strawertiyaes Ort Ga Ke ssvs suo cieiereheiciene ches ors 50 


Strawberries in shredded wheat baskets 11 
Strawberry shredded wheat short cake... 50 


Strawberry sumdae(acjasceces tes cers ots 53 
Straw Dernygal tip e sceneries 32 
Streusel, Duss Bases swiss s Us cadens isis onsen eruniane 22 


String beans in cream sauce (also plain). 64 
Strips, peanut 45 
Stulted tomatoes, baked) 2.22. .2).0 1-1: 69 
Succotash 


Sultanas buns aces too nroet 22, 163 
SHURE (CERRY a 35 ap arto dot bo ep a> DeopY 37 
Sultana scones (also London)........ 161-162 


Summer garden refreshments and drinks 


GEICIG | e tay _Binineianio.6 oiolon. roca sete coke 149 
Sundae; chocolate: nuty.. sree creer 53 
Sundaes) Chop Sueys-ccreg- ie evince 53 
Sundae creams and cups ...........-... 53 
SMC Ganibis ioe aac abaocosuoancdes 10, 53 


Sundae, plain chocolate; raspberry; 
shredded wheat; strawberry; tutti fruiti; 


wield ern ple nies yaar. cetera teraaer rit 53 
Sumelaiaven caliente cea te tote eter ct seitohe 38 
Sweet buns, Belfast ................-- 162 
Sweets Crumipetsiecnr todos s< 4 scr) -taletior toi 161 
Siwiec tad OUCLINNa ere iree er stersen tame esr tera 22 
Sivieetmomeletic jue ctertet-ttacice rere lersetes (0° 58 
Sweet potatoes, baked; fried; glaced..... 68 
SECU ICOM NG God Goon uamo Jao om codogoC 161 
Sweet asodasme cece dee stdtatr ciate teh 160 
Sweetbreads, creamed on toast.........- 64 
Sweetbread croquettes .............---- 62 
Sweetbreads and scrambled eggs......... 64 
Sweetbread patties .........--.....-+--- 64 
SwissmerOllis weer norata,cate toliyel- sie apelatenntcbel ore 41 
Syrup, caramel, for flavoring and color.. 35 
Syrup, chocolate; coffee..........---- 35, 73 
Syrups, fruit .......----.-. sees ee eee .. 35 
Syrup, ginger; lemon; orange; sarsaparil- 

Jaz vanilla... 6. ee nee eee eee 73 
Syrups, imitation fruit ...........-+++-- 35 
Syrup, maple ......----..-2..sseeee ree 36 
Syrups, pure fruit juice for ............ 72 
Syrups, simple ........ pone senescent ees 35 
Syrups for soda fountains ..........--+- 73 

T 
Table d’hote bill of fare, Cafe Beck....... 144 
Table d’Hote luncheon, The Lincoln...... 142 
Gates) Ge ae Boeeiacs conte coamno Doo gpk 1S 
Tapioca, fruit ......-.+--.ve- ester sees 48 
Tapioca pudding with apples........+..+++ 48 


Tapioca and sago puddings.........+++++- 48 
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‘Tarts (apples cherry )issh a-nwie sca stellelasis 32 
Tarts: (Ascott: Chelsea) anise se eetieete 33 
‘Bart; cakes, specials... n.ais vus.ccisie ee ate 40 
Tart, chocolate: nut, cream. \. +s. ssw. se oe 32 
Warts; cream filling fore. tees eels eae 27 
Tarts (darioles; fanchonettes) .......... 34 
arts, gdecoratang’ Of imal oso ers inet 33 
Tarts, een gLsh Tih) ss. yisetess eye clietele ls. sera 35 
Tarts, Hnglish Cheese. cue .sccersccts «cies evel teas ete 34 
Tarts, frangipane; French; French cream; 
Preneh serum BD ..0 eye iacis eats actin easter ta tttoe 34 
Marts; trom putt pastes 4: ee. ceili eee 31 
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COFFEE ROOM AT THE Y.M. C. A. HOTEL, BRADFORD, OHIO 


Efficiency Idea Expressed in Combination Table d’Hote and Short Order Service for Lunch Counters 


A lunch counter embodying unique and par- 
ticularly serviceable features, especially in pro- 
moting quick service, is that designed by H. N. 
Conley, manager of the Y. M. C. A. Hotel at 
Bradford, Ohio, and lecturer before Y. M. C. A. 
summer schools on catering topics, also instruc- 
tor for Y. M. C. A. catering departments. 

The illustration picturing the Bradford 
counter shows the room, measuring 25x40 feet, 
and the lunch counter. in horseshoe shape, with 
27 stools ranged along its three sides. A close 
study of this counter shows it raised far above 
the floor, and absolutely sanitary so far as pro- 
viding a way to keep the place clean is con- 
cerned. The brass foot rail is anchored to the 
floor, also to the counter. 

The counter is faced with quarter sawed oak, 
and the counter top is of solid :nahogany thirty 
inches wide. The stools are set thirty-six 
inches apart, which is ample for comfortable 
enjoymcrt of the meal and prevent crowding. 

The door to the kitchen is shown behind the 
counter. There is no gateway leading behind 
the counter from the outside, but all entrance 
toe it is through the kitchen, and from the lobby 
into the kitchen: 

The inside of the counter is arranged with 
shelving, all white enameled; and in three sep- 
arate sections there are located drawers for 
the silverware, breads, and linens, 

The main equipment consists of the urn 
stand, on which are two coffee urns, electrically 
heated; and set between them is a refrigerator 
compartment holding cream, milk, water, and 
iced tea, with removable, easily cleanable 
faucets, and drain direct to sewer along the 
entire top. The front is open and is utilized 
for storage of cups, glasses, and the like. 

Alongside it is shown the show case, which 
is of glass, marble topped, and oak trimmings. 
In the show case are displayed the cakes, pies, 
and pastries generally; and on top of the show 
case are cakes under glass cover; and over that, 
supported by nickel plated rods, is a glass shelf 
for holding fruits, as apples, bananas, grapes, 
or whatever is in season. 

On each side of the door leading to the 
kitchen there is a refrigerator for keeping the 
sandwiches, salads, and general supply of 
edibles, and the refrigerator tops are utilized 
as display shelves for grape fruit, individual 
packages of cereals, and the like. 

A unique feature is the numbering of each 
of the stools, beginning with 1 and running to 
27, and as there are not more than three sales- 
men, the keeping track of things is simplified 
in the following manner: 

When a patron takes his seat the salesman 
takes his order, writing on the order slip his 
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(the salesman’s) number and the number of the 
seat, and what is ordered, and this is conveyed 
immediately to the kitchen to have attention in 
the order received. 

When the order is filled, the cook, who has 
the order slip in front of her, pushes a button 
once, twice, or three times, as the case may he, 
to call the particclar salesman whose order is 
ready. He hears the signal, gets his’ order, and 
serves. 

Suppose the same order is given by two or 
three men, and one late comer may say that 
such or such an order is his. This order slip 
is the determiner of the party to whom the 
order should be served, and stops a lot of what 
might otherwise be argument. 

The bill of fare is not extensive, but the aim 
of the management is to serve the more whole- 
some foods at popular prices and to handle only 
foods that are nutritious and palatable. 

The service includes table d’hote as well as 
4 la carte, but the table d’hote order is limited 
under the ‘‘choice of’’ method for the meats 
and more expensive dishes. The table d’hote 
meals sell for twenty-five cents. The majority 
of the business is table d’hote. 

Generous portions are served, and linen nap- 
kins provided. 

In this small room an average of five hun- 
dred people are served every twenty-four hours. 
The checks average 22.7 cents. 

The coffee room is operated at a profit, and 
the profits are put back into betterments for 
equipment, and always raising the standard 
and quality. 

The cards herewith illustrate the selection, 
both 4 la carte and table d’hote. 

BREAKFAST 
Oat meal 
Armour’s star ham 

Breakfast bacon Eggs any style 
Potatoes country style Wheat cakes 
Sliced oranges 

Tea 

COOKED TO ORDER 

Lamb chops, 20e; Breakfast bacon, 20e; Ar- 
mour’s star ham, 20c; Fresh pork sausage, 
20c; Small steak, 15¢; Eggs, any style, 15c. 

Potatoes, bread, butter and coffee served with 


the above. 
SPECIALS 
FRUITS 
Grape fruit, 10¢; Sliced oranges, 10c; Baked 
apple with cream, 10c; Bananas with cream, 
10c; Cherry preserves, 15c. 
DRINKS 
Coffee, 5¢; Cocoa, 5¢; Tea, per pot, 5¢; In- 
stant postum, 5e; Milk, 5e. 
DAIRY DISHES, ETC, 
Grape nuts, Kellogg’s corn flakes, Shredded 
wheat biscuit, Oatmeal, 5¢; with cream, 10c. 
Milk toast, 10¢; Buttered toast, 5¢; Wheat 
cakes, 5e, 


Coffee Milk 
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Coffee Room in YY. Me (Ca A. Hotel, Bradford, 


Ohio (Table d’Hote meals served on counter). 


DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup 
Baked chicken pie Prime roast of beef 
Roast loin of pork 
Mashed potatoes Boston baked beans 
Esealloped corn ~ 
Lettuce with cream dressing 
Choice of pie 
3 _ Coffee Tea 
‘ea SPECIALS TODAY 
_ Cream of tomato soup, 5c. 
Baked apple with cream, 10c. 
< Banana cream pie, 10c; Cherry pie, 10c. 
: Red raspberry preserves, 15e. 
i Lettuce with cream dressing, 5c. 
Hot house radishes, 5c. 
Sliced Bermuda onions, 5e. 
Olives stuffed with pimento, 10c.' Ms 
Vanilla ice cream, 5c. Grape fruit, 10c. 
_ MEATS COOKED TO ORDER ~ 
Hamburg steak, 20c; Chicken giblets, 20c. 
Veal cutlets, 20c; Small steak, 15c. 
- Sirloin steak, 25ce; Eggs, any style, 15c. 
43 Bread, butter, potatoes and coffee served 
with above. 
aes PIES © 
Gooseberry, Pumpkin, Currant, Peach, Raisin 
Coffee, 5¢; Tea, per pot, 5c; Milk, 5¢; In- 
stant postum, 5c; Cocoa, 5e. 


Milk 


; SUPPER 
Creamed chipped beef on toast 
Cold sliced boiled ham Baked pork spare ribs 
Fried potatoes (home style) 
-Creamed peas Baked sweet potatoes 
Heinz mixed pickles 
7 Sliced pineapple 
Coffee— Tea 
SPECIALS 
Baked apple with cream, 10c. 
Vanilla custard pie, 10¢. 
Strawherry preserves, 15c. 
Vanilla ice cream, 5e. 
Graham crackers and milk, 10c. 
Dry or buttered toast, 5c. 
Bread and milk, 5c. 
Buckwheat cakes, 10c. 
MEATS 
Minced ham with eggs, 20c; Cold sliced roast 
beef, 15¢; Cold sliced roast pork, 20c; Small 


Milk 


Milk toast, 10e. 


steak with onions, 20c; Sirloin steak, 25c; Pork 


chops (2), 20c; Fried catfish, 25¢; Hamburg 
steak, 20c. 
Potatoes, Bread, Butter and Coffee. served 
with above. 
Pies: Apple, 
Mince, Apricot. 
Coffee, 5c; Pot of tea, 5c; Instant postum, 
5¢e; Milk, 5¢; Cocoa, 5e. 


Black raspberry; Lemon, 
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A Tour of the Commissary Building in Chicago 
From Which Seventy-Four Houses Located 
in a Thousand-Mile Radius are Sup- 
plied and Controlled. 

From the Hotel Monthly of December, 1914. 

The John R. Thompson Co., of Chicago, in- 
corporated, capital stock, six million dollars, 
operates a system of restaurants and lunch 
rooms, seventy-four establishments in all, of 
which forty-one are located in Chicago, and the 
balance distributed in other cities, such as New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Quincy, Peoria, Springfield, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Atlanta, Memphis, Louisville, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Decatur, Danville, Aurora, ete., ete. 
In these different houses between eighty-five 
and ninety thousand meals are served in the 
aggregate each day, or, in round numbers, 
thirty million meals a year. 

The supplies for these houses are distributed 
from a commissary headquarters, which is lo- 
eated in a nine-story steel and terra cotta 
building, occupying the block bounded by Kin- 
zie, North Clark and North Water streets; this 
structure built and equipped especially for the 
purpose of receiving, storing, preparing, and 
distributing foods; and to this end, every fea- 
ture of construction and equipment is designed 
to facilitate the clean and wholesome handling 
of foods. Conspicuously posted on the several 
floors are framed announcements in bold type 
reading: 

‘“WE REQUEST OUR EMPLOYES TO AS- 
SIST US IN MAKING THIS INSTITUTION 
WORTHY THE THOMPSON REPUTATION 
HAS FOR CLEANLINESS AND WHOLE- 
SOMIENESS.’’ 


* * * 


All Thompson places are distinguishable 
from the trade mark of the name ‘‘ Thompson’? 
in white script on the windows; and the interior 
of the places immaculate with white tile walls 
relieved with pleasing pattern done in colored 
tiles; the equipment of marble and glass tables, 
stands and counters, all of the easy-to-clean 
order. 

* * * 

The John R. Thompson catering system is 
reduced almost to an exact science, as one may 
readily glean from a tour of the commissary 
headquarters. The business office and comptrol- 
ling department is located on the fourth floor 
of the commissary building. Here an army 
of clerks do the detail work of auditing and 
general accounting. The big room is entered 
with a battery of steel construction letter files, 
each separate file designated with the name of 
the particular house whose correspondence it 
holds, so that any question relating to any one 
of the seventy-four houses can be referred to on 
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the instant. There are also large vaults for the 
storage of account books, valuable papers, etc., 
and there are two large cigar humidors with 
eapacity for ten thousand boxes; the walls of 
these humidors of porous brick, which is 
sprayed from time to time as occasion de- 
mands. To the south of the main office is a 
suite of offices for the president, these rooms 
luxuriously furnished. 

The telephone exchange occupies a glass- 
enclosed section of the comptroller’s room. 
From here private wires extend direct to each 
of the Chicago houses, each private wire ar- 
ranged so that it can be switched to any one 
of the several departments in the commissary 
building, thus giving the management of the 
different houses instant access to all depart- 
ments of supply. 

Alongside the telephone exchange is a battery 
of pneumatie tubes through which orders re- 
ceived by telephone are forwarded in requisi- 
tion form to grocery, bakery, laundry, meat 
market, or shipping room. 

* * * 

The first halt in our tour of the building, 
after leaving the general offices, was the labo- 
ratory, presided over by a chemist whose busi- 
ness it is to test all foods purchased and main- 
tain a standard of quality. Thus, for instance, 
he receives every day a sample of the milk and 
cream taken direct from the day’s supply of 
each and every house. These samples come by 
mail in sealed bottles, each holding about an 
ounce, and securely packed.in a cardboard tube 
container. Mr. Chemist keeps a record of his 
tests, each test on a separate slip for ready 
reference. 

Each sample is transferred from the bottle 
to a test tube, the necessary testing ingredients 
added, the tube put into a centrifugal machine; 
then taken out, warm water added, and returned 
to the machine; then a few more revolutions, 
and the final reading of the gauge figures 
showing the per cent of butter fat. Any milk 
or cream falling short of the Thompson test 
brings an immediate notification to the dairy- 
man who supplied it, with penalty, and the 
second offense means a cancellation of his con- 
tract. 

* * * 


The food factory proper occupies the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth floors. On the 
fifth floor is the coffee grinding, blending and 
packing department; the grocery and meats 
department; the egg candling, hamburg steak 
cutting, ham slicing and packing departments, 
and the principal fruit, vegetable, dairy foods, 
and meat storage boxes. On the sixth floor is 
the laundry, occupying the south third; the 
kitchen the north third; and the shipping room 
for bake shop products occupies the center third 
of the sixth floor space. On the seventh floor 
is the bake shop with its battery of ovens, the 
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pie making machinery, ete. The eighth floor is 
devoted to bake shop purposes with dough mix- 
ers, dough proving and humidor rooms, ete, 
The top floor is for flour storage and the flour 
sifters and blenders. The lay-out of the differ- 
erent floors is\so arranged as to hook up the 
different departments in a way to facilitate 
the economical handling of the foods during 
process of manufacture; to conserve labor, pre- 
vent waste, insure safety and guarantee whole- 
someness of product. All floors have abun- 
dance of natural light, and are mechanically 
ventilated so as to provide constant and fre- 
quent change of air. 
* * * 


The coffee department is especially interest- 
ing. The berries are fed into a combination 
grinder and winnower; the winnowing process 
removing from the ground coffee all of the 
useless chaff, which becomes a by-product that 
manufacturers in other lines have use for. 

The ground coffee is put into a machine 


which automatically weighs it off into one-—|~ 


pound, two-pound, or four-pound quantities, as 
desired; the coffee delivered from the machine 
into paper bags with inner lining of paraffin, 
which are filled and sealed as fast as the ma- 
chine attendant can put the bags under the 
filling chute. The quantity ground averages 
more than a ton a day. The coffee grinding is 
done here for all the Thompson houses in other 
cities and is shipped in boxes, sixty pounds to 
the box. All other supplies, such as pies, cigars, 
sliced ham, etc., are shipped to other cities 
direct from the Chicago headquarters. 

The meat preparing and packing department 
is a busy place. Nine hundred hams are boned, 
pressed, wrapped, boiled, cooled, sliced, and 
shipped weekly. The hams are put into a metal 
form in which they are pressed into convenient 
shape for slicing, which is done by a U. S. slic- 
ing machine. The hams are steam cooked in a 
tank; when removed from the tank they are 


_ set out to drain; then placed into a refrigerator 


to get chilled. They stay in the refrigerator a 


- day, then are cut. The slices are arranged in 


layers, each layer separated with white paper. 
Each filled box ready for shipment weighs 
eight and a quarter pounds. 

There are also vessels for boiling and pick- 
ling corned beef, tongues, and the like. The 
grinding of meat for hamburg steak uses large 
‘quantities of nutritious flank steak; also large 
quantities of sirloin butts are prepared for 
beef stew. Thompson cooks do not do any 


butchering; all steaks, chops, stew meat, ete., ~ 


are prepared by expert butchers at this place. 
_ One refrigerator room is for Brookfield sau- 
sage (which is used exclusively in Thompson 


houses). Another is for oysters, smoked hams, 


and the like; another for poultry. One very 


large box exhibits the light No. 1 meats, beef 
and mutton, aging. There are separate boxes 


Thompson lunch room interior showing sec- 


tion of serving counter, and the bill of fare 
on the wall back of it. The bill of fare in part 
reads: Pie a la Mode, 10c; Corn Cakes, 10c; 
All Pies 5c, except Cherry or Strawberry, 10c; 
Ice Cream, 5c; Vegetable Soup with Crackers 
or Bread, 10c; Fruit Salad, 10c; Tomato Soup 
with Crackers or Bread, 10c; Clam Chowder 
with Crackers or Bread, 1Cc; Chicken Soup with 
Crackers or Bread, 10c; Bean Soup with Crack- 
ers or Bread, 10c. 

Under ‘“‘Hot Specialties’’: Corned Beef Hash, 
10c; Baked Pork and Beans, 1Cc; Baked Spa- 
ghetti, 10c; Beef Stew, 10c; Baked Chicken Pie, 
15c; Minced Ham and Eggs, 10c; Ham and 
Eggs, Country Style, 20c; Bacon and Eggs, 20c; 
Frankfurters and Potato Salad, 15c. 

Under ‘“‘Sandwiches’’ are: Hot Roast Beef, 
10c; Ham and Egg, 10c; Hamburg Steak, 10c; 
Fried Egg, 5c; Fried Ham, 10c; Hot Frank- 
furter, 5c; Ham, Tongue, or Corned Beef, 5c; 
American Cheese, 5c; Imported Swiss Cheese, 
10c; Sardine, 10c; Salmon, 5c. ; 

And under head of Dairy Specialties a list of 
thirty-two items at popular prices. 


for cheese and dairy foods, delicatessen, fruits 
and vegetables. Apples are bought by the car- 
load, all Western apples used. 

Hundreds of thousands of eggs are used, 
and every egg candled before passing muster, 
The candling is done by placing each and every 
egg before an incandescent light (which is 
located inside a box with circular glass window 
of sufficient size to bring all the egg within 
the light zone), so that any defect may be de- 
tected on the instant, and all bad eggs dis- 
carded. Three expert candlers are constantly 


# 


A corner of a Thompson eating house showing 
the style of wall finish, the floor 
and the Chair-arm table. 


employed and no egg is permitted to go out 
to the houses or to the bake shop unless it is 
first class. One person is employed all the time 
doing nothing else but cracking fresh eggs for 
use in the pastry departmert. This firm uses 
no egg color and no substitutes of any kind. 


The kitchen equipment consists in the main — 


of seven aluminum kettles, two 25-allon, two 
10G6-gallon, and one 150-gal’en; thoce all in a 
row; a pumkin masher machine; a rotary 
vegetable peeler, and two Werner and Pflederer 
ovens for ccokine reuns, corned beef hash, 
chicken pie, and rice puddings. In these ovens 
150 gallons of beans are cooked each nivht for 
the Chicago houses, the jars standing from 
twelve to fourteen hours in the oven. The 
seullery is separate from the kitchen. The gar- 
bage is burned. There is a machine for wash- 
ing the tin pie plates and trays. It is of the 


rotary type, and waskes a thousand or more 


plates at a time. These are dried in a steam 
dry room alongside the machine. 
* * 

On the top floor is the battery of flour sifters 
and blenders, where thirty barrels of flour a 
day are used. One of these uses only patent 
flour for bread and rolls. The others are pro- 
vided with valves for deflecting the different 
kinds of flour into prescribed channels, as for 
the various cakes. and for piemaking, ete. The 
flours, as blended, are delivered direct to hop- 


~ 
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pers over mixing machines on the floor below. 
There are two Day mixers and one Era mixer. 
The quantities dclivered to these mixers are 
automatically weighed, and, also, the water or 
milk, as may be required, is automatically 
weighed and delivered from a near-by machine 
equipped with clectrie pump and provided so 
that hot water, or cold water, or ice cold water, 
or milk, as required, can be fed into the dough 
mixer under perfect control of the pane in 
desired quantity. 

Alongside is a big proving room for the 
dough, this room equipped with device for main- 
taining temperature at any desired degree. 

Trom t's floor the dough is dropped through 
chutes directly into dough divider machines for 
the bakery; these machines automatically weigh- 
ing the quantity for each incividual loaf; one 
machine delivering into round, the other into 
oblong molds, automatically flour-dusting dur- 
ing the process. Temrerature controlled prov- 
ing boxes are located alongside the dividers. 

In the bake shop there are three Corndt ro- 
tary ovens for the pastry work, and three 
Durkop ovens for the bread, the latter ovens 
each with capacity for 400 loaves to the baking. 


A most interesting feature of the pastry room 
is the mach‘nery for making pies, of which 
there is a daily output of 5,500. In the first 
place there is machinery for preparing the 
fruits, as for pitting cherries, for peeling, cor- 
ing and slicing of apples, ete. We watched 
the making of apple pies. The apples were fed 
to a Goodell ‘‘Ranger’’ corer and peeler, which 
works with incredible rapidity ; the apples de- 
livered from this peeler inspected to see that 
no decayed or otherwise unfit fruit goes through. 
These are then put into a slicing machine, which 
delivers into vessels ready for the pie filling. 

We now go to the dough preparing room, and 
see several men working butter into dough Su & 
the only way it can he ‘done to perfection—the | .% 
dough rolled and folded by hand, and rerolled _ 
cnd folded until it is fit for the pie top. (There 
is nothing but butter used in Thompson pies 
or pastry. There is no cottonseed oil or com- 
position of any kind; and only fresh shelled t 
eggs are used in any of the pie or pastry work.) 

We next see the bottom erust laid on the | 
empty pie plates, and these pie plates. ‘ted into ‘ 
a machine built something after the style of the _ 
pilot wheel of a ship; the wheel laid hori- 
zontally, and each of the hand “spokes, figura- 
tively speaking, is the holder of a pie plate. 
Girls are seated around this wheel, each with Br 
a certain duty to perform as the plate. passes — 
them, At one point there is a device for auto- 
matically wetting the edge of the lower crust. — 
As the plates travel around they are led with 
sliced apple, after which there is dis ed 


<<. 
ladleful of sugar and cinnamon. A that 
the top ‘covering is put on, and as the: plate i 
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travels a device trims the edge all around, and 
it is then ready for baking. (The trimmings 
are saved for bottom crust for soft pies.) The 
pies are now taken from the machine and placed 
in a large refrigerator, where they are chilled 
before ready for the ovens. 

After the pies are baked they are again 
racked and assorted for shipment. Those for 
other cities are sent down a sort of endless 
chain dumb waiter to the floor below, where 
they travel over a moving platform above which 
are racks of capacity to hold thousands of pies. 
They are taken from the moving platform, 
placed on the racks, and later packed for ship- 
ment in sealed boxes. In the pie shipping room 
there is posted an indicator which tells at what 
hour and minute shipments must be made to 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, or other city. 

Another interesting feature of this pie mak- 
ing business is the fruit for fillings. Fourteen 
different kinds of pie are standardized. The 
fruit is put up in season in packages and frozen 
solid in the cold storage quarters in the build- 
ing; taken out on requisition as needed, and 
allowed to thaw out for a few hours before 
using. So it is that Thompson pies are made 
at all seasons of the year from fresh fruit. 

The pastry department is equipped for the 
finest work. There is a room, separate entirely 
from the other departments, used entirely for 
erullers and doughnuts, and such pastry as 
cooked in fat. 

All pies, cakes, breads, and the like, are 
made from standard recipes and the ingredients 
and proportions controlled from the storeroom. 
Thus, a hundred pounds of a certain kind of 
cake would need so much flour, sugar, fruits, 
spices, liquor, and the like, and these ingredi- 
ents are issued in exact proportion according 
to the quantity to be made. 

And the control goes still further; for so 
much goods used will make so much pie, or so 
much cake, as the case may be; and these are 
sold to standard portion size for stipulated 
price; so it is a comparatively easy matter to 
reconcile the cost of issues with amount of 
receipts; also to determine the overhead cost 
of manufacture. 

In the issuing, all vouchers are in triplicate 
for complete checking purposes. 

The provision made for dressing rooms, 
lavatories, lockers and showers for employes 
on all floors is admirable. i 
- The walls of all workshop floors are of en- 
- ameled brick so that they are kept strupulously 
clean. 
the feet, a consideration that is often over- 


ee looked in regard to workers. 


Enormous quantities of mince meat are used 


jn the winter time. The ingredients include 


__ poiled cider and brandy. No whisky is used. . 


In the equipment there are two Buffalo meat 
choppers, which the superintendent said are 
“<‘the finest things we have in the house.’ ? 


The floors are of hard maple, easy to — 
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The Profitable Lunch Room 

From the Hotel Monthly January, 1944. 

H. J. Rottman, the Terre Haute House: 

‘*The quick-lunch counter is a condition and 
not a theory, and the sooner we hotel men 
recognize this fact the better off we will be. 
Some hotel men propound the argument that 
the quick-lunch counter tends to cheapen the 
hotel, but the question then arises: Are we 
justified in losing money in order to maintain 
ancient traditions, or should we get the money 
and let by-gones be by-gones, and traditions 
take care of themselves? Because, if we do 
not have the lunch counter, especially in our 
European conducted hotels, our patrons will 
find them elsewhere. We can furnish a cup of 
coffee just as cheap as the man who has only 
a small working capital. If we maintain a 
lunch counter in connection with our hotels 
and make money out of it for several years, 
and if they should then go out of fashion, we 
can gracefully discontinue. 

““About a year ago the Terre Haute House 
found itself burdened with a long, narrow 
room, measuring 1144x80 feet. After much 
thought we came to the conclusion that the 
only thing it was suitable for was a dairy 
lunch counter. We immediately installed one, 
which, by the way, is first-class, sanitary and 
up-to-date in every respect. Equipping this 
room cost us several thousand dollars. : 

‘*Our running expenses amounted to about 
$18 per day, and, as we figured on not less 
than 100 per cent, turn-over on our food sup- 
plies, it will be seen that our receipts had to 
reach the $40 mark before we began to reap a 
profit. Our working force consisted of two 
short-order cooks, six waitresses, two dish- 
washers and two porters. Our heavy foods, 
such as soups, roasts, baked beans, etc., were 
prepared in our hotel kitchen, all short orders 
being prepared on our sanitary combination 
range in full view of our patrons. From the 
first tap of the gong the counter began making 
money. In less than four months’ time the 
entire investment had been paid for over and 
above all expenses. Taken on this basis, we 
figure that the lunch counter in a year’s time 
will pay more than 200 per cent on investment. 
“Now then, it is not only the outsider—the 
coffee and doughnut man—that patronizes this 
lunch counter. Since changing our hotel to 
the European we find that at least 40 per cent 
of our regular guests find their way to the 
counter for breakfast, for the very reason that 
they can get it good and get it quick, and it is 


not done in a serve-self, slap-bang manner, 


either, but each patron, though he eats at the 
counter, gets regular hotel service. 

“‘Now that a great majority of our hotels 
are being conducted on the European plan, it 
behooves us to stick in a lunch counter some- 
where, and, as previously stated, keep the 
money in the building.’’ 
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LUNCH ROOM 
A LA CARTE SERVICE 


SOUP, WITH BREAD AND BUTTER 20 (10 minutes) 
(With Meat or Fish Orders 10) 
CHICKEN CONSOMME, TOMATO 


MULLIGATAWNY MOCK TURTLE 
QUEEN OLIVES 15 CHOW CHOW 10 MIXED PICKLES 10 
DILL PICKLES 10 CHUTNEY 10 SALAMI 25 SARDINES 30 
SLICED TOMATOES 20 SLICED CUCUMBERS 20 


BROILED OR FRIED FISH 35 (10 minutes) 
BROILED LIVE LOBSTER HALF 65 WHOLE 1.00 


SMALL STEAK WITH ONIONS 50 (15 minutes) 

SIRLOIN STEAK 60 (15 minutes) 

TENDERLOIN STEAK 65 (15 minutes) 

CLUB SIRLOIN STEAK (for two) 1.15 (30 minutes) 

LAMB CHOPS (2) 40 (3) 60 (10 minutes) 

LAMB CHOPS WITH TOMATOES (2) 45 (3) 65 (10 minutes) 

BROILED MILK FED CHICKEN, HALF 70 WHOLE 1.35 (10 minutes) 
HAM OR BACON 35 

HAM OR BACON WITH 2 FRIED EGGS 45 (10 minutes) 

C.P.R. SPECIAL MIXED GRILL 45 (10 minutes) 


PLANKED CLUB STEAK (fortwo) 1.75 (30 minutes) 
PLANKED SIRLOIN STEAK 1.15 (20 minutes) 

SMALL TENDERLOIN STEAK C.P.R. STYLE 75 (20 minutes) 
TOURNEDOS OF BEEF, A LA BEARNAISE 75 (20 minutes) 
STEAK, TARTAR 70 (10 minutes) 

FRIED CHICKEN A LA TARTAR 55 (15 minutes) 

CHICKEN A LA MARYLAND, HALF 80 (20 minutes) 
CURRY OF CHICKEN 55 (10 minutes) 

BRAISED HAM WITH SPINACH 50 (10 minutes) 


CHICKEN 50 CHICKEN WITH HAM 45 ROAST BEEF 35 TURKEY 50 


ENGLISH BRAWN _ 30 TURKEY WITH HAM 45 
ASSORTED COLD MEATS 45 HAM OR OX TONGUE 85 
BOILED, FRIED OR SCRAMBLED EGGS (2) 20 PLAIN OMELET 25 
POACHED EGGS ON TOAST (2) 25 SHIRRED EGGS 25 
OMELET WITH TOMATO, PARSLEY, JELLY OR CHEESE 35 

RHUM OMELET 40 HAM OMELET 40 SPANISH OMELET 40 
POTATOES, FRENCH FRIED 10 GERMAN FRIED 10 SARATOGA 10 
LYONNAISE 10 HASHED BROWNED 10 SAUTE 10 
CREME AU GRATIN 15 CANADIAN PEAS 10 FRENCH PEAS 15 
HARICOTS VERTS 15 WAX BEANS 10 STEWED TOMATOES 10 
STEWED CORN 10 ASPARAGUS ON TOAST 30 
BAKED BEANS, HOT OR COLD 20 WITH BOSTON BROWN BREAD 30 
CHICKEN SALAD 45 LOBSTER 45 FRUIT SALAD 40 
COMBINATION SALAD 35 GERMAN POTATO SALAD 25 
LETTUCE AND CUCUMBER OR TOMATO SALAD 30 

CLUB SANDWICH 35 CHICKEN SANDWICH 20 


HAM, TONGUE, ROAST BEEF, CHEESE OR LETTUCE SANDWICHES 10 
SARDINE SANDWICHES 15 

ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, HARD OR BRANDY SAUCE 20 

PIES, PER CUT 10 ICE CRRAM 10 CAKE 10 
PEARS OR PEACHES, A LA MELBA 20 


PRESERVED FRUITS 20 JAMS 15 BAR LE DUC, RED OR WHITE 20 


INGERSOLL CREAM 15 CANADIAN STILTON 15 GKA 15 
IMPERIAL CREAM 15 GRUYERE 15 ROQUEFORT 15 
ASSORTED FRESH FRUITS 20 SLICED ORANGES 15 
SLICED PINEAPPLE 20 : SLICED BANANAS 15 
BREAD AND BUTTER 10 ROLLS 10 TOAST. DRY OR BUTTERED 10 
CREAMED TOAST 40 MILK TOAST 15 FRENCH TOAST 20. 
COFFEE, CUP 5 SMALL POT 10 LARGE POT 15 
TEA, CUP 5 SMALL POT 10 COCOA, CUP 10 POT 15 
LEMONADE 10 GRAPE JUICE 15 ORANGE JUICE 15 
ICED TEA 5 ICED COFFEE 5 ICED COCOA 10 


Individual Sealed Bottle Special Milk 10 
TABLE WATER FROM ARTESIAN WELL ON THE PREMISES 


Bread and Butter free with all orders amounting to 50 cents or over. 


Lunch served daily, from 11.30 a.m. to 2 p.m., 30 cents. 


A La Carte Bill of Fare, C. P, R. Lunch Room, Windsor Street Station, Montreal. 


New Dining and Lunch Rooms, C. P. R. Windsor Station, Montreal 


These Rooms and the Tributary Kitchen, Pantries and Store Rooms Reflect the Scientific Catering 
Methods of W. A. Cooper, the Genius of the Canadian Pacific Commissary. 


From The Hotel Monthly, October, 1914. 

The pantry (see plan on page 231. Dining 
100m is to right; lunch room to left of pantry) : 
Note the distribution of the service tables, 
heaters, urns and cup warmers; the cold meat, 
fruit, and salad departments, with their cold 
closets; the glass and silver sinks; the Niagara 
dishwashing machine; the cutlery renovating 
space with Dilg machine. Back of the salad 
and cold meat departments is a large space 
centered with battery of dumb waiters from 
the kitchen; and grouped around this room, 
the steam-table with Curtis egg boilers at one 
end, and roll warmer and bread table at the 
other; the ice cream, milk and cream refrig- 
erator, and pastry refrigerator; the oyster and 
lobster pantry with its steamer and other equip- 
ment; the cake boxes, pastry racks, the linen 
room, the manager’s office, the freight elevator, 
the ventilation shaft; the hood-covered gas 
toaster and broilers, and the slides connecting 
with lunch room. 

The other section of this plan (see page 200) 
shows the lunch room, with 90 stools, arranged 
in form of the letter W, with abundance of 


The Lunch Room in C. P. R. Windsor Street 
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space for patrons and servers, and _ service 
pantry located and equipped to give the maxi- 
mum of service in the minimum of time. Five 
hundred persons are served in this room on an 
average from 12 to 2 o’clock each day. The 
room has cork floor. The counter is marble 
topped, and its inner lining of white enamel. 

The illustration of this room pictures it to 
good advantage, showing the clever design of 
counter; the style of stool, the pleasing wall 
and ceiling finish. The location of the cashier 
is shown at the point controlling the main 
entrance from the concourse; also here is the 
cigar counter; and between the cashier and the 
door a counter for standing service, when the 
room is overtaxed for seating capacity. 

The refrigerators under the counter are con- 
trolled to desired degree of refrigeration. Eight 
ice water fountains are distributed at con- 
venient points along the counter. Along one 
side of the room there are fluid-beef urns with 
cup warmer under, a soda fountain, and an 
ice cream, milk and cream refrigerator. 

The scientific part of this lunch room, how- 
ever, is to be found in the service pantry, the 


Station, Montreal. 
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Plan of Lunch Room and Pantry in the C. P. R. Windsor Street Station (Montreal), located 
on station floor. The dining room is located to the right of the pantry. 
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202 
service from which to the lunch room is through 
four slides in the partition which separates it 
from the Junch room proper. 

The front of this partition is relieved with 
display refrigerators for beer, ale, wine, and 
mineral water. 

The slide to the left is for the service of 
soups, fruits, and vegetables; the next slide to 
the right of it is for meats; the next slide for 
pies, ete., and the fourth corresponds to the 
first mentioned, for soups, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

Underneath the service counters are refriger- 
ators for fruits, desserts, ice cream, milk and 
cream, cold plates, ete.; and back against the 
wall is ranged the steam tables for soup and 
vegetables and roast meats, together with milk 
and coffee urns, cup warmers, and the like. 

The refrigerators (Jewett) reflect extraordi- 
nary care in providing storage compartments 
for the different kinds of foods and regulating 
the temperature to suit the different require- 
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ments, as, butter and dairy foods, 32 degrees; 
fish (kept in pans off the floor) 30 degrees; 
eggs and cheese 36 degrees; solid freeze 10 


degrees, etc. 

All pure butter is used in the pastry mak- 
ing, and pure cream in the ice cream depart- 
ment. Only foods of highest standard are pro- 
duced. 

LUNCHEON IN LUNCH ROOM 

Luncheon (consisting of one order of soup, 
choice of fish or meat order, two vegetables, one 
dessert, one order bread and butter, tea, cojfee 
or milk) 30 cents. 

Potato soup 
Fillet of whitefish, saute meuniere 
Turkey and ham croquettes, tomato sauce 
Curried mutton with rice 
Roast pork with dressing, apple sauce 
Roast beef, au jus 
English brawn, potato salad 
Steamed or mashed potatoes 
Stewed corn Mashed turnips 
Pear pie Ginger pudding 
Tea Buttermilk Coffee 


C. P. R. STATION, LUNCH ROOM, VANCOUVER 


From the Hotrn Montuuy, October, 1915. 

The restaurant lunch room in the Canadian 
Pacifie Railway station will seat 100. The plan 
shows the horseshoe counter and the tables. 
The counter is arranged different from the 
average lunch room in that the space within the 
horseshoe is open. Mr. Tingley explained that 
the absence of urns, ete., from near the counters 
keeps the room more free of smell and gives 
freer action to the waiters. Instead of the 
pantry, so to speak, being within the horse- 
shoe, it is just outside the open end. 

The counter is of gray marble, its top three 
feet. wide. The display of foods on it is under 
glass bells. The shelving underneath the 
counter is enameled. There are four fountains 
of ice water. The counter set-up includes linen 


napkin. The room is high ceiled, cement floored, 
wainscoted in light oak. The chairs have 
leather seat and are built with the rear legs 
projecting back so that the chair cannot be 
tipped back. There is hat rack under chair. 

It is a workable, sightly, sanitary and in- 
teresting restaurant-lunch room in_ which 
original ideas of Mr. Tingley are expressed. 
‘‘Original’’ is a word that can be used here, 
for the reason that Mr. Cooper encourages 
initiative and the demonstration of logical 
ideas to improve the service. 

In this room there is served a thirty-five cent 
table d’hote lunch from 11:30 until 2; a 
twenty-five cent afternoon tea from 4 to 5:30, 
and an a la carte card from 5:15 a. m. until 
11:45 p. m. 


Model Lunch Room-Restaurant in the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Station, Vancouver, 
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Hotel Sherman (Chicago) Coffee Shop and Delicatessen Lunch: 
Door at far end leads to hotel lobby. 
thru another room similar to that pictured above. 
The service 
The illumination is from chandeliers built to match the general 
The tables are white glass. 


entrance. 
to Randolph street entrance, 
is partitioned off back of the urns. 
decoration is black and white. 
scheme of decoration. 


FIRST OF THE HOTEL COFFEE SHOPS 


Opened in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, and a 
Success from the Opening Day. 
From the Hotel Monthly, April, 1918. 
Mr. Beifeld, president of Hotel Sherman, 


CAFETERIA IN EUROPEAN HOTEL | 
Address of Col. Fred Bartholomew Before the 
Northwestern Hotel Association 

Six years ago this spring I purchased and 
opened the Frederick Hotel at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., on the European plan. This was the 
first large hotel in the state to be operated on 
this plan, and it was predicted by many at that 
time that it would not be a success, as the 
furopean plan was thought not adaptable for 
a town the size of Grand Forks. 

The hotel has been successfully operated 
since that time upon this plan, and three years 
ago a 40-room annex was added, making a 
total of 125 rooms. ; ‘ 

The cafe during the first four years was sue- 
cessfully operated and upon a paying basis. 
Nearly two years ago dairy lunches were intro- 
duced in Grand Forks, and at the present time 
we have three very fine dairy lunches in this 
city. ug 
re 
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View 
Corridor to left leads past serving counter 
The pantry 


is by waitresses. The color scheme of the 


(See bill of fare on page 206.) 
saw a place similar to this in Europe last year, 


and its possibilities for satisfactory service at 
moderate cost so impressed him that, with modi- 


fications to conform to American catering ideas, | 


the place was fitted up and opened on entirely 
new lines for this country. It marks the first 
of the ‘‘coffee shops’’ that, we predict, will 


A little over a year ago, or within a few 
months after the opening of the dairy lunches, 
the cafe department in the hotel began to show 
a loss, and until three months ago had been a 
losing proposition. Realizing that something 
had to be done in this department, I last winter 
took a three months’ trip, covering the larger 
Eastern, Southern, and Pacifie Coast cities, and 
in every city, studied the eating question. In 
Los Angeles I found the cafeteria nearest per- 
fection, and it seemed most popular. It ap- 
pealed to me more than the dairy lunches, be- 


is from Clark street — 


cause what I was after was something in dairy 


lunch prices, but which was an improvement. 
ate * 


over the dairy lunch or lunch counter. 
T returned and immediately ordered material 


and equipment for an up-to-date cafeteria. In 


it I have combined the ideas in the different 
places I visited. The fact that it has been a 


paying proposition from the start demonstrates. 


that, as far as Grand Forks is concerned, it is 
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HOTEL SHERMAN COFFEE SHOP 
and DELICATESSEN LUNCH 


Special eee tact Menu 


BREAD FRUIT 
Toast. dry or buttered . 2 2... 10 Strawberries wi! 
TSE ee ieee a a re ae ors 
Cream Toast Bo te ey Peer RD 20 range or Banana. ....... 10 
orn Moffins PGi awe 100 Pinexppless yc Je atae sae Se Sui -sa 10 
English Muffins . . .. re tenl 0} pple: Sauce’ = ke nts, cram 05 
Sweet Rolls... . 5 wits) Stewed Prunes .05 with Cream . 10 
ree Reals ial ts 2 ~ Baked Apple .05 with Cream . 10 
ottce SEG Ma eigek we. .cis eves ¢ 
Boston BrownBread. . . . 2... 05 PRESERVED FRUITS 
SED peed iret eeeiseen.e ie aos 05 LSC, wow ence Caee eae eee 10 
Bread or Crackersand Milk. . . . 10 Strawherbsicc cote os mean). .oe 10 
orn or Wheat Cakes w. Maple Syrup.10 Ghemnesl a cans seh, tent ase 2 10 
French Toast 2. ws 2 se 20 Raspberry Jam... 2.2... 10 
CEREALS Orange Marmalade . . 2... s 10 
Oatmeal with Cream. . 2... . 15 EGGS 
rapenuts wit! aa) pant Os Poached, on Toast (2)... . . 
Oe cn “nate Oe 2 13 
Puffed Rice. with Cream. . = . 15 Dried | (2) eet Ure cus ces, 15 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, w. aaa : 2 Siierede( Oirmea ee ei a cthn 15 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, w. Fruit . Omeletten wy ee ein ans ke 20 
Batledicen ei iit oie & ss 3 acon or Ham and Eggs . . . . . 25 
To Order--(10 to 15 min.) 
Smiglotenl teres eee?) 2a tees, oe) arse igi 30 
J Soo 6 eee ee 35 
onke Ghopihriphiomtmeicietyeke lobe fas. a 3 20 
LambiGhope vince 3. Sao ah Go wets 30 
Grilled Ham or Bacon wicey ise 9 pt et © ie 25 
Country Sausage, with Griddle Cakes . . . . 20 
Sausage Cake with fried Egg. over - . . . . . 25 
Ready 
Corned Beef Hash, with poached Egg. . . . . 25 
Comned Beek Machi sce ec es a 20 
COFFEE 
Our Famous Hotel Sherman Coffee, withcream.10 Boston Coffee. . 10 
Wienna:Goffee) sje we et 15 Capper Certified Milk . . 2... 10 
ples peripotirs, css fe = ain 10 Cocoa or Chocolate .10 Milk. .05 
Coffee with Gipfel or Special Coffee Cake. . .- - 20 
‘Special Breakfast Menu. Card is 6x8//2. 
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205. 


Matinee Menu 


SANDWICHES DRINKS 
With Dill or Sweet Pickles. “K™ Bread, from College Inn Bar 
oy ECD Clover Club Cocktail . . . . 20 

Sardine CH PTY Ue 15 

pute Cheese x“ Manhattan Cocktail. . . . . 15 

Smoked Serdincs || | | 7 110, Martini Cooktal . . . 15 

ene Scent ohio on 7 ie Bronx Cocktal. . . . 2. . 20: 

CEs Seiad 21111 ig Guben Cocke. 25 

Minced lama sies tks 10 Samos (Sweet Sherry) . . .15 

Dea renee: ; : ’ ; i : 7 Dalmatiner (Sweet Claret) . . 15 

(Cla bata ieee gh code 6 30 Fighballag tee ince ote. fs 15 
SALADS 

Chicken. . . . 20 Potato. . . .10 Lettuce. . . . 10: 

Fruit. . 15 Salmon. . 10 Lobster. . 25 
PASTRY AND COFFEE CAKE 

Pie 205) ala Mode . . 10 Gup:Gustard | 2 nes, «i 10 

French Pastry ......- 10 Currant Cup ‘Gakes Areiies, oad 05 

Cake . 10 Pudding . . . 05 TcatGueam Sache te. Aas 10: 

Fruit or Pound Cake . . . . 05 Strawberry Shortcake . . . . 25 

Vienna Gipfel si atecist suet ie “. 10 Coffee: Gake. so jes = 10: 
CHEESE 

American: orien iss @ iis 10 Sevidsigs ss) 4 tres Geers 15 

Requefort .15 Liptauer. . 10 Cottage Ake: cute! oun coiBs 10 
COFFEE 


(Our Specialty is Vienna Coffee, as Served in the Best Cafes in Vienna) 
Our Famous Hotel Sherman Coffee, with Cream 10 Boston Coffee 10 


Vienna Coffee Capper Certified Milk. . . .10 
Tea, per pot Cocoa or Chocolate 10 Milk 05. 


Hotel Sherman Coffee Shop. Card is 5x7'2. 


soon be a prominent and profitable feature in 
most city hotels. _ 

The accompanying bills of fare indicate the 
variety of foods served and the popular prices. 
The large bill has blank panel in the center for 
inserting type-written slip of ‘‘today’s spe- 
cials.’” 


The special Breakfast card shows the selec- 
tion of ‘‘ready to serve’’ and ‘‘to order’’ 
dishes, the latter requiring from ten to fifteen 
minutes in the preparation. The Matinee Menu 
indicates ‘‘the ready to serve’’ selection of 
foods and drinks, including service from the 
College Inn bar.” 


the solution of the eating question. 

I placed the cafeteria in what was formerly 
my cafe, and moved the eafe into a smaller 
space, ‘formerly occupied as a billiard room. 
‘Both the cafe and the cafeteria open from the 
lobby and are both connected by an archway, 
so that it is possible to pass from the cafe into 
the cafeteria, or vice versa. 


We increased the prices in the cafe depart- 


ment, and no one can object, as they have an 
opportunity of eating in the cafeteria at very 
low prices. In fact, my prices in the cafeteria 
are as low as those charged by the dairy 
lunches, and the eafeteria service is aie 
and more satisfactory. 

Most of you are familiar with caconeriens 
tn my case the cafeteria counter consists of 
the first 12 feet, of white enamel steam table, 


“S on which are displayed all the meats, vegetables 


i 


and hot dishes. Next to this table comes 30 
_ feet of counter, on which are Bepived the 


salads, fruits, pastries and desserts. Coffee 
and tea are the last to be secured. 

The counter consists of tile with an 8-inch 
marble slab on the top, which is six inches 
higher than the steam table and the salad and 
dessert counter, so that the tray, when slid 
along upon this slab, does not interfere with 
anything on display below. 

At the end of the counter a cashier looks 
over the tray, tells the amount and receives 
and rings up the cash. Our checker and cashier 
are combined into one. 

An innoyation which I have here, not seen 
in any other cafeteria, is the bus-boys, who step: 
forward and carry the trays to the table. This. 
relieves the patrons of the undignified procedure 
of carrying their own trays. Sometimes, when 
we are very busy, we do not have enough boys to 
carry the trays, and then the guest must carry 
his own tray, but I make it a point to have 
the boys carry the eae for the ladies and their 
escorts. 
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HOTEL SHERMAN COFFEE SHOP 
and DELICATESSEN LUNCH 


| 
BREAD CEREALS EGGS | 
d 10 Oatmeal with Cream . . . 15 Poached on Toast (2). . . 20 
Toast, dry or buttered . Grape Nuts withCream . . 15 Boiled] ee ee 15 
Milk Toast 15 ‘ = 
BI ree sea aes 90 «= Corn Flakes with Cream. 15 40 15 
Cream Toast kes eh i. Pitted Rice witkiCreinents Fried (2): es see ees 
aot Muflins «ve Milk. 19 Shredded Wheat Biscuit «Shere 2 Rae 15 
Boston Brown Bread . . . 05 ee ee Bie 7 “Oricletiers pe eee 20 
ea ON ene aie 1 with Fruit. .. . 20 Bacon or Hamand Eggs 25 
wi 0 
‘K"' Bread . . . 05 
Sweet Rolls . . . 05 April 1 1915 
Coffee Cake . . he TO-DAY’S SPECIALS 
A ted Rolls . . 
English Muffins . . 10| Cream of Chicken w777+10 | Preserved FRUITS 
Beef Broth, Julienne oo « : 
eet Codfish Cake with Poached Fgg, a Figs.) Skee eet 10 
Strawberries . . 25 Cream Sauce aos ; : 
S berries . . . 10 
Grapefruit, half . . 10 Turkey wings, Spanish Style, trawberries 
Orange or Banana « 10 Rice Fritter b----.50 Che eae 10 


Pineapple . . . .10| Beef Tenderloin Tip, Raisin Sauce, } 

Apple Sauce 05 Mashed potato car Leet Raspberry Jam . 10 
sis "* "| Roast. Lamb, Mint Saice ----.35 

Stewed Prunes . . 05 


Boiled potato-.05 Mashed potato -.05 Orange Marmalade 10 


Typical Bill of Fare Hotel Sherman Coffee Shop and Delicatessen Lunch. 


Stw'dPrunes,cream10) tina Beans ---.10 Succotash ---.10 
Baked Apple. . . 05 Hungerian Apple Strudel ---.10 
Bk'd Apple, w crm.10) 
OYSTERS: | Raw goes cha 20 Fried 240,40 us 25 Stew. ee G8 25 
Bread and Butter Served with Meat, Egg or Soup Order Only 
DELICATESSEN DISHES--COLD 
nOnP a With Potato Salad 
Small Steak (to order--15 min.) . . . 30 Assorted Meats... 2... 2. eee 35 
T-bone Steak (to order--15 min.) . . 35 Assorted Sausage ........... 30 
Grilled Ham or Bacon (to order--15 min. ) 25 Turkey? ghee Pam ore hace ace 25 
Chicken \Fici nate pen Bee reer 20 Kalter Auufschnitt: «.\...cnebe a eee 85 
Roast Peek o's 1 sea eens women a 30 Smoked Liver Sausage... 2.2... 25 
Corned Beef Hash with poached Egg . . . 25 Smoked Mackerel in Oil... 2... 30 
Corned! Béch Flash] 5. ciel. seu ee we 20 Garnierter Liptauer Cheese . . . 2... 25 
Pork Chops! oi viens ahens = gas) one oe 20 Filet of Wine Herring ..... 5... 35 
Country Sausage with Griddle Cakes . . 20 Smoked White Fish . ......... 30 
Pork and Beans, Brown Bread . . . . . . 15 Spiced Anchovies ........... 25 
Spaghetti 3) cM ins aetna stam ce 10 Norwegian Sardines . 2... 5.5.5. 25 
HOT SANDWICHES--(from 11 a.m.) 
Chicken, with mashed Potatoes . . . 20 Roast Beef, with mashed Potatoes . . 20 
SANDWICHES 
‘With Dill or Sweet Pickles, “‘K’’ Bread, White Bread or Buns 
Goose Liver Sausage . . .15 Cold Roast Beef . . . . . 15. Smoked Sardines. . . . . 10 
bg moe Wort o can 10° Swiss Cheese... ... 109 «Chicken Bus 5 apenas 15 
iin ae i ——s Cheese) “S10 Cavierde enn ee 25 
Cottage Cheese 10 ardine ree Not ee 15 Chicken. Salad... ... 15 
American Cheese . . . .10  PimentoCheese..... 10) Minced Flam 9 2), one 10 
Smoked Whitefish . . . .15 Wiener Sausage . . . . . 10. Minced Tongue... .. 10 
Cervelat Sausage... . . 10 Tongues ek Sens kee 10 Peanut Butter». 2... 10 
SALADS 
Chicken. . . 20 Potato 10 Lettuce . . . 10 Fruit. . 10 Salmon 10 
PASTRY 
Pie faece the = OB) ale Mode... J. 15: Cup Custard . 10 CupCake . . . 05 
French Pastry . .10 Fruit or PoundCake 10 Chocolate or Vanilla Ice Cream Ce ea a 10 
Coffee Cake . . .05 Pudding... .. 05 Strawberry Shortcake... . . ta? Saitek, ths 25 
Special Walnut Coffee Cake 10 Gipfel . 10 Assorted Caltts' «6% Skee s .10 
CHEESE 
American. . . 10 Roquefort - -15 — Liptauer. . .10 Swiss. .15 Cottage. . . 10 
COFFEE 
Our Famous Hotel Sherman Coffee, with Cream .10 Boston Coffee. ..... 10 : 
Wienha Coffee's. h.i x tems os tees ee 15 Capper Certified Mik ......... 10 
wu Teasper pat. reich ee ree .10 Cocoa or Chocolate, . .10 Milk. . . . 05 
Coffee and Gipfel or Special Walnut Coffee Cake. . . . . 20 
ay YN $ yw % 
1 OP PITI DIT TD POOLE 
Baa j 


Card Is 8Yx14. — 
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The tea-room, a separate room which adjoins 
the cafeteria, I have prepared exclusively for 
ladies. This room is beautifully’ decorated, 
the floor is covered with heavy, green plush 
carpet, and is as fine a room as is found in 
any of the Western hotels. This room is run 
in connection with the cafeteria department, 
and is used exclusively for the ladies and their 
escorts. Im this room each table is supplied 
with an electric toaster directly connected, so 
that the guests have an opportunity to make 
their own toast, if they so desire. This innova- 
tion is very popular and the room itself brings 
a class of trade to the hotel which could not 
be otherwise secured. 

There are three entrances to the cafeteria: 
one on each side of the lobby, and one from 
the street. This street is a side street, and in 
order to attract attention to this entrance I had 
a pergola constructed, which is covered with 
vines in the summer, and electric lighted in the 
winter, so that it attracts attention to the cafe 
and cafeteria entrance. This makes a very 
popular entrance. 

We use table-cloths and napkins, and the 
rooms are finished and furnished the same as 
in a high-class eafe. 

It was my idea in doing this to put in an 
eating department at low prices, but not in any 
way to cheapen the high standard of the 
Frederick, and the bankers, attorneys and 
prominent people of the town, in patronizing 
the cafeteria, have demonstrated that this de- 
partment, instead of cheapening the house, has 
made it more popular than ever. 

The same kitchen equipment and chefs pre- 
pare the food for both departments, and three 
cafe waitresses are discontinued, thus the only 
additional expense has been the four oper- 
ators behind the cafeteria counter, and three 
bus-boys, so that in operating both depart- 
ments, only four additional employees are used, 
while the total receipts are more than twice 
as much as before, although the receipts in the 
cafe department are only half what they were 
before. 

The net profit in cafe and cafeteria depart- 
ments, combined, for May was $206, and in 
June, $300.95. 

In addition to this profit, the cafe and cafe- 
teria department pays the hotel $400 a month 

rent for light, heat, space and equipment, 
making a total profit for May, $606, and June, 
$700.95. Each department in the hotel is oper- 
ated entirely separate, and while I am the sole 
owner and proprietor, I pay for my rooms the 


same as a guest, and also pay my cafe and 


eafeteria checks, as well as the other employees 

of the hotel department who eat in this depart- 

ment, so there is no question as to what each 

department is doing. All departments have 
f separate bank accounts. 

‘The hotel man must give the people what 
they want, the same as in any other line of 
business, and if the people of your town and 

your hotel guests are eating outside the hotel, 
then establish in your hotel the kind of service 
that they secure elsewhere, only make your 

- department more attractive, give them better 

things and better service, and you will surely 
get your share of the business. 
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DINING CAR CATERING FOR THE MASSES 


A Description of the Lunch Room Car Put Into 
Service by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
From The Hotel Monthly, July, 1915 

The dining-car catering in America has 
reached a state of perfection only equalled by 
that of the first class hotels, and, considering 
the disadvantages of serving meals on wheels, 
the progress has been wonderful. It has been 
developed, however, more for the convenience 
of the pullman passengers than. for the coach 
passengers, the striving for excellence neces- 
sitating the pricing of the dishes to correspond 
with that of high-class hotels, and beyond the 
purse of the majority of coach passengers. 

The indications now are, however, that the 
masses will, in the future, have the same meas- 
ure of attention given to catering for their 
wants that has been given those who can afford 
the more elaborate service. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway is 
pioneering the new way. The company has put 
into service a lunch car, equipped after the 
manner of the wholesome lunch rooms charac- 
teristic of the Thompson and Childs places— 
white tile walls; glass counter; German silver 
trim; the china, silver and glassware of the 
quality used on the dining-cars, every feature 
of the lunch car as sanitary as can be. 

The large illustration of the car pictures the 
interior as set up for the general service. On 
the glass counter there is before every chair a 
napkin and set-up of silver, with condiments 
and sugar ready to hand. There are twenty- 
seven revolving chairs. About midway of the 
counter there is a cash register. Under the 
counter are various cupboards and receptacles, 
as for ice, wines, bottles, dry groceries, lockers, 
etc.; the counter being in two sections, each a 
duplicats of the other, to facilitate the service. 

The back or service counter, with glass top, 
carries the coffee and hot water urns, the milk 
and cream coolers, pastry display cases, steam 
table, six glass bells for covering sandwiches, 


‘doughnuts and the like, a cabinet for hot dishes 


(with special warmer under). And underneath 
the service counter are white enameled shelves, 
plate warmers, knife and fork drawers (velvet 
lined) and every feature of the quick and cor- 
rect service of the best of the modern lunch 
rooms. 

The floor plan of the car shows the counter, 
chairs and the service counter as arranged with 
its furnishings in duplicate, so that every 


‘article called for can be easily reached from 


either end of the car. 

The smaller illustration of the lunch room 
gives the view from the patrons’ side, showing 
the waiters at work; also the tile floor, and the 
customary lunch room foot-rail. The room is 
heated with steam coils. 

The kitchen is compact, yet sufficient for the 
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try, metal case of drawers between shelves, 


helf 15 inches from floor; meta! case of drawers 


elves, pastry, drawer for silver, coffee urn, water covler, 


View of lunch room car, Chicago and North- 


Fine print along service side of car reads, beginning at 
ee urn, pas 


milk, vegetable bins under, sink, drain board, sliding window, cup- 


‘oom Car recently put into service on the Chicago and Northwestern rail- 


a 
western Railway, looking toward kitchen. £ : 
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Kitchen of the new lunch car, Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, seen from the lunch : 
room end; refrigerator, at far end, extends over % 
car platform. 2 ", 
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needs, The equipment includes a_three-foot left, extending over the platform, and the coal 
range, broiler, butcher board, work table, pan and _ vegetable compartments to the right. — 

and dish sinks, and a full complement of uten- Water tanks are overhead. Se 
sils. ‘There is a place for everything and every- The different articles of equipment. are built as 
thing in its place. At the far end, in the illus- especially for Innch-ear convenience, as, for F 
tration, there are shown the ice boxes to the instance, the milk and cream reservoirs with 
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View of interior of lunch car 9n Chicago and Northwestern Railway, looking from the kitchen end. 


faucets recessed, so as to give free working 
room for the waiters; the pastry display with 
glass sides and shelves, and every receptacle for 
foods dust-proof. 

To give an idea of the bill of fare variety 


and prices, we reproduce the card as printed 


for the ‘‘Golf Special’’ train: 


Clam chowder, Mock turtle or tomato soup, 15 
Sweet, sour or dill pickles, 10 
Olives, ripe or green, 15 
Boiled, fried or scrambled eggs (2), 15 
COLD DISHES 
- Roast beef, 30 
: Sliced chicken, 35 
Salmon, 25 Sardines, 30 Lobster, 25 
: (Potato salad served with above) 
ae Boston baked beans, 15 


z SANDWICHES 
\ 2Ham and egg...:.15 Chicken ..........20 
eee mae yr 310 Cheese Lace salt 10 
© = OxGiongue,.:....:15 “Sardine ©......5.-15 
ee Bechet ret Lee Wp oi feet ee irl 
ei SALADS 
a Lettuce, 15 Tomato, 15 Potato, 10 


Combination, 15 


Ox tongue, 25 Boiled ham, oe 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cold rice pudding..15 Doughnuts (2)....19 
' Sliced -pineapple...15 Cup cakes (2)....10 
Stewed rhubarb...10 Jelly roll......... 10 
Pacifie C’st prunes, 10. Layer cake........ 10 
Pigment aa OM Ome Vel COMM. 0 
Marmalade........ 15 Figs, individual. ..15 


Bread and butter, 10 
Dry or buttered toast, 10 Milk toast, 15 
Bread or crackers with milk, 15 
; Half and half, 20 
we . Cream, 25 
Coffee, per cup, 10 Milk per bottle, 10 
Tea, per pot, 10 
Horlick’s malted milk, 10 Cocoa, per pot, 10 


* * 


r 


* 


A feature of this lunch-car service is the 
- ability to serve about twice as many people in 
the same time as with the slower and more 
formal dining-car service. It is quick action 
at every hand. The overhead is reduced in 
many ways, and, as a consequence, the dishes 
ean ke priced very much lower than on the 
average dining-car_ menu. 


Po 


The Lunch Room installed in Hotel 


Blackhawk, Davenport, by the Burton Range Co. 
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To 


the extreme right is the pastry show case, then the urns, egg boiler, bain marie, toaster, an- 


other show case, 
department, partitioned off. 


and to the extreme right (not shown 


in the illustration) the dishwashing 


LUNCH ROOM IN THE BLACKHAWK, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


From the Hotel Monthly, April, 1915. 
The plan shows the arrangement of the 
counter, stools, tables, checker and cigar stand, 
and the working section back of the counter. 
This is an installation of which the Burton 


The Lunch Room in Hotel Blackhawk, Daven- 


port, furnished by the Burton Range Co. View 
from the cashier's desk to the far end, showing 
the counter, stools, and table. 


Range Co. is proud. The pastry rack, shown 
to the right, is of the show-cease order, behind 
plate glass, and below it is a refrigerator. The 
battery of coffee urns has cup warmer under- 
neath. The egg cooker has four Pick-Lang 
automatic boilers. The steam table and bain- 
marie is fitted for the convenience of a lunch 


room that serves more than the average variety 


of hot meats, and the combinations possible 
from it are surprising when gone into in de- 
tail. There is a plate warmer under the bain- 
marie, and a dish counter over it. The griddle 
and toaster is set alongside the steam table. 
The only actual cooking done in this room is 
by this griddle and the egg boilers, 

To the far end of the room there is a parti- 
tioned space behind which is the dishwashing 
department, equipped with a Burton dishwash- 
ing machine of the latest type; this machine set 
up ready for pipe connections for as low as 
$125.00 


The counter top is of carrara glass. The 


counter is built in sections of 16- "gauge steel, | 


white enameled. 


-A feature of the equipment is a plate in : 


three compartments for plate service, as, for 
instance, meat and two kinds of vegetables on 


same plate, each in its separate age tre . 


= 
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REFRIGERATOR BOILER $. cUP HEATER REFR/GERA 
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PRIVATE 
DIPITIg ROOM 


“BURTON” LUNCH ROOM 


PRACTICAL _$4 SANITARY. 


CIGAR STAND + 
FULL EEL ER > 


ane 


Plan of the Lunch Room installed by the Burton Range Co. in the Blackhawk of Davenport: 
The plan shows the entrance from Perry street, the counter with fourteen stools, and three 
tables with eleven chairs; the cigar and cashier’s stand by the door; and, back of the counter, 
_ the pastry racks and refrigerators, the coffee urns and cup heater, the egg boiler, steam table, 
griddle and toaster; and to the extreme left the Burton dishwashing machine. The illustra- 
tion of fixtures is shown over the Iunch room plan. The fixtures are of steel, white enameled; 
the walls white glazed tile. 


GRANT PARK INN, CHICAGO, CAFETERIA CATERING 


A Study in Serving Appetising Foods Expeditiously at Small Cost. 


patrons cafeteria style. 
 suecess of this business. 


~ yoom entrance. 


From the Hotel Honthly, February, 1914. 
¥. M. Dow and Mrs. Katherine J. O’Donnell 


have opened Grant Park Inn on Michigan 
- boulevard, near Twelfth street, occupying the 


entire econ floor of the building, and serve 


The editor called at the Inn and spent a 
very interesting hour getting pointers on how 
to reduce the high cost of living, so far as the 
serving of foods in restaurants is considered. 


They can seat about three hundred at one 
The tables are mostly four-seat, with. 


time. 
white takle cloths, and a set-up of condiments 


OA ie the center. 


The main entrance is. ae the uouhare 


and by easy stairway or elevator to the dining ~ 
Here is a runway with. brass 

rail separating from the dining room. The run- 
way extends about fifty feet along the north 


a 


FAY 


XX 


They have made a. 


wall, fifty feet along the west wall, and about 
thirty feet along the south wall. Near the far 
end of the north runway there is located a stand 
for trays, knives, forks, spoons, napkins and 
dinner plates. As the patrons enter they pro- 
vide themselves with tray and accessories. 


- Then, along the west runway, are located the 


steam tables for the hot dishes, and behind 
these are the servers neatly dressed in uniform. 
The foods are displayed in most eye-pleasing 
manner so that they ‘‘sell themselves.’’ The 
patrons simply look over the steam table, and 


select what appeals to them. 


Further along are the vegetables and salads. 
Then, at the entrance of the south runway, as 
you turn the corner, there are located the tea 
and coffee urns and stand of individual milk 
bottles; and further along, all kinds of pud- 

dings, pies, cakes, and desserts generally. As 
one nears ue checker’ s stand there are dis- 
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played the small fixins, as butter, cheese, and 
relishes of various kinds. 

The checker, as each patron passes with his 
laden tray, runs her eye over the tray, inven- 
tories it almost in a second, and places upon 
the tray a check indicating the value of the 
foods purchased. The patron then takes his 
tray to any table he may select, places his 
dishes on the table, and starts to eat. When 
he has finished, he passes a cashier near the 
exit, pays the amount of his check, and leaves 
the place. 

Meanwhile, bus boys are continuously at work 
cleaning up the tables and preparing them for 
the next sitting. 

The bill of fare is varied from day to day 
and affcrds abundant selection. The prices 
range from one to fifteen cents. We asked 
Mr. Dow to copy for us his list for one day, 
and this he has kindly done. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 1914. 

Vegetable soup 5; Halibut steak 10; Fried 
liver, cream gravy, 5; Ox-joints, mushrooms, 
10; Corned beef and cabbage 15; Roast pork, 
apple sauce, 15; Corn fritters 5; Spaghetti 5; 
Hash 5; Boiled rice 5; Baked beans 5; Carrots 
in cream 5; Stewed tomatoes 5; Kidney beans 
5; Suceotash 5. 

Porators: O’Brien 5; German fried 5; 
creamed 5; mashed 5. 


SANDWICHES: Cheese and pimento 5; 


sardine 5. 

Sanaps: Chicken 10; grape fruit 10; Fruit 
7; Salmon 7; Head lettuce 10; Cabbage 5; 
Potato 5; Beet 5; Cottage cheese 5; Cold 
tongue and potato salad 12. 

Pires: Rhubarb 5; Special apple 6; Lemon 
cream 7; Pumpkin 5; Pineapple 5; Apple 5. 

PuppDINGS: Rice custard 5; Bread 5; Apple 
cobbler 5; prune whip 7; Baked apple 6. 

Supper: ‘mall steak 10; Tenderloin steak 


with mushrooms 25; Fried ham 15; Ham-— 


burger loaf 8. 


During the time that we were in the place we 
noticed many things: Among them, that this 
kind of a place seems to be very popular with 
women; also that quite a number of men, ap- 
parently business men of substance, were per- 
fectly content to wait upon themselves. Dur- 
ing the busiest hour of the day, which is from 
twelve to tiwelve-thirty, the place is usually 
taxed to its capacity. The day we were there 
232 were served in this half hour. The checks 
averaged twenty-two and a half cents. Every 
patron appeared good natured and _ satisfied 
with the food and service. 

It is difficult to see how it could be other- 


wise with the food, for, as Mr. Dow said, ‘‘The 


food has to sell itself, and, consequently, we 
must put it up in the most attractive manner; 
also, we must have everything of very good 
quality, or our patrons would not come back 
day after day as they do. We are very par- 
ticular on quality. In fact, vou cannot find 
better quality in the higher priced restaurants. 

‘‘We are enabled to sell so cheaply because 


of the small overhead charges; for, as you see, — 
the few people here can serve at the rate of 


five hundred an hour, and it would take prob- 
ably thirty waiters to take care of that busi- 


ness in restaurant style. Then, too, there are 
many other expenses of the average caterer 
that we do not have to figure in our overhead.’’ 

We took a look through the kitchen. It is not 
a large room, but plenty large enough. There 
are no waiters in the kitchen. Things are com- 
pact, and the connection between the kitchen 
and steam tables is direct. The bakeshop is 
on the floor over the kitchen, and the baking 
is done in a three-deck Hubbard oven. There 
is quite a business being built up of supplying 
bakery goods to family trade. 

Asked if there was any loss from people 
getting away without paying, Mr. Dow said, 
“<Tt is infinitesmal; not more than five checks 
missed in the last three months.’’ 


Luncheonette-Soda Fountain for Country Hotels 

R. W. Johnston, the Lindell, Lincoln, Neb.: 
““T believe I have solved the problem for coun- 
try hotel European plan operating lunch room 
annex. JI have installed what is called a lunch- 
eonette and soda fountain. I took 22 by 45 
feet off the lobby for this purpose, and put in 
a soda fountain outfit. The counter is spe- 
cially built, 24 feet long, 14 feet of it for soda 
service, and 10 feet for luncheonette service, 
including small compact steam table, and space 
for coffee and hot water urns, electric toasters, 
and electric stewers. 

“*T have in the room 12 marble-topped tables 
each seating four people; the light metal chairs 
used. I employ two waitresses for table serv- 
ice, and a boy for soda service, in addition to 
a dispenser, who has an assistant during busy 
meal hours. 

“¢T serve a combination luncheon at noon 
which consists of soup, a small sandwich, a 
piece of pie, and tea or coffee for 25 cents. 
There is no table cloth, and only paper napkins 
-are used. The place is open from 6 a. m. to 
11:30 p. m. I find it more profitable than a> 
bar; especially the soda fountain end. 

**¥ou will be surprised the number of people 
and the class of people we serve. I have an 
attendant evenings on the curb to care for the 
automobile trade. It looks to me as if this 
department, in connection with European plan | 
hotel, will be the salvation of the country 
hotelkeeper.’’ ie 


Soda Fountain-Luncheonette ir 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Che Lindell Service 


LUNCHEONETTE SPECIALS 


LINDELL SPECIAL LUNCH, 11:00 A. M. TO 2 P. M., 25c 
Soup -- Combination Sandwich -- Pie -- Coffee 


SOUPS 10c 


Consomme, Hot or Cold. Cream Tomato. Cream of Chicken.) 


SALADS 


Chicken 15¢. Combination 15¢. Lobster 20¢. Shrimp 20¢.) 


PIE: Apple, Cherry, Cocoantif’treem, Loganberry 10¢. 
CAKE; Angel Food or Choe Layer 10¢. Dougnuts 10¢. 
SANDWICHES 

. 15 Cheese, American .. Cheese, Club Style... 15 


Chicken ae 
: = Sardine ............. ~ 16 Caviar ..-- 

10 Peanut Butter 
(ROSE E Mosse ee 
Chicken, Club Sty 
Swiss Cheese 


10 Club House. 


HOT ROAST BEEF SANDWICH 15c (11 a. m. to 2 p.m.) 

DRINKS 
Coffee 7 Iced Tea Hot Malted Milk «0.000000... 10 
Hot Chocolate .. ~ 20: Milk. ......2...... Hot Egg Lemonade. - 15 
Hot Egg, Malted Milk. - 15 Lactone Buttermilk Hot Cocoa Cola 16 
Hot Egg Phosphate... .-15 Hot Lemonade ...... . Hot Milk & Ege. 15 
Hot Orange Phosphate.....10 Hot Egg Tonic : 
Tea, Pot: -...:..:. spit ene scecericts 10 Hot Peppermint .. 


PHOSPHATES AND PLAIN SODAS 5c 


Lemon Celery Creme De Menthe 
Orange Angostura Root Beer 
Claret Calisaya Coca Cola 
Cherry Grape Gingerale 
Strawberry Ginger Plezol 

ICE CREAM SODAS, ALL FLAVORS, 10c 
Vanilla. Cherry Banana 
Strawberry Pineapple Coffee 
Orange Raspberry Claret 
Lemon Chocolate Maple 

FRAPPES AND PARFAITS, 15c 

Strawberry Pineapplerbet Coffee 
Orange Fruit Caramel 
Chocolate Orangerbet 

SUNDAES—(Plain 10c, Whipped Cream 15c) 
Butterscotch Marshmallow "Chocolate Marshmaliow © 
Dutch Chocolate Pineapple Raspberry 
Cherry Strawberry - 
Bittersweet "Maple 

FANCY SUNDAES 

Lindellet .... . 15  Neopolitan Variety ..... 
Carnation .... . 15 Chocolate Mint . Newport 
Happy Thought 20 Cream Pecan ... Honeywell . 


American Beauty . 


Almond Nougat . 


Three Graces ... 


Tutti Fruitti _ Chocolate Nougat 
: EGG DRINKS 
Egg Chocolate ......................15 Egg Phosphate ...................- Egg Malted Milk 15 
Ege Lemonade . Ss Egg Coffee ...... Frosted Coffee . 15 
Egg Tonic ......... ew Egg Milk Shake. 
Egg Angostura .................. . 15 Egg Frappe Be eccecsncpeie ni 
LINDELL THIRST QUENCHERS 
Tourists’ Delight .............. .. 15 Zinasia Punch .u.......20:..00-. Plain Lemonade ... 
Lime Fre Grape Cobbler . Fruit Lemonade 
Grapeade ..............-...-----.- 10 Claret Lemonade . Cherry Cobbler ... 
Mint Cooler --- 15 Mint Freeze .... Limeade ....... 
Claret Punch ... 15 Grape Freeze Iced Ceylon ‘Tea and 
Seltzer Lemonade . .. 15 Pineapple Rick Lime Juice .........:.---+ 10 


Excelsior Springs Soterian Gingerale, Clubs 15c 


ee SODA SPECIALS 

One half Cantaloupe a Whole 25¢ 

Fresh Peach Sundae 15¢ 

Fresh Raspberry Sundae 152g 

‘ Cantaloupe Sundae 20¢ 


Luncheonette Bill of Fare, The Lindell, Lincoln, Neb. Card 7 x 12 inches. 


. \\ i \\ 
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THE LUNCH ROOM 


Lunch Room of Havlin Hotel, 


Cincinnati. 


Equipped by the Burton Range Co. 


UP-TO-DATE LUNCH ROOM IN HAVLIN HOTEL, CINCINNATI 


Interior Views and Floor Plan, Furnishing a Comprehensive Idea of the Intelligent 
Lay-Out and Attractive Appointments. 


From The Hotel Monthly, January, 1916 

Manager Walter Martin called upon The 
Burton Range Co. to design him something 
‘“just a little different’’ from the ordinary 
run of lunch rooms. The result is an equip- 
ment which is absolutely sanitary, very pleas- 
ing to the eye and convenient for economical 
service. The U-shaped counter seats 32, 
while 24 tables with white carrara glass tops 
seat 96 more. Waitresses take care of the 
service of the guests both behind the counter 
and at the tables. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a complete view of the equipment 
from front to back. The entire equipment 
is of steel, faced with virtified white porcelain 
enamel on steel, with nickeled trimmings. The 
ventilation of the room was so well taken care 
of that there is not the faintest odor of cooking. 

The floor plan shows the arrangement of the 
equipment, which occupies the center of the 
room, leaving ample space for twelve tables on 
each side and the checker’s desk and cigar 
counter between the two entrance doors. 

At the extreme back end against the wall, 
and between the entrance and exit doors lead- 
ing to the dishwashing department, service 
pantry and elevator from the main kitchen, is 
the short-order range, finished entirely in white 
enamel, with plate closets in the base and a 
griddle and toaster; four hot plates, set back 
of a wood cutting board, and a Curtis egg 
boiler on the top. On each side of the range 


are refrigerated counters with high backs, 
with serving shelves on the top, and a goose- 
neck water tap at the ends next the serving 
counter. 

In front of the range, with a high, white 
enamel back hiding it from publie view, is the 
steam table with ample space below for warm- 


ing dishes, a passageway being provided on 


each side, 
counter. 

The serving counter is 65 feet long, built 
of steel, faced with porcelain white enamel, 
nickel trimmed and set on 10-inch feet, thus 
assuring easy cleaning. 

The center equipment consists of a pie cabi- 
net, with display rack and fruit stand above 
(next the steam table), and next to this an ice 
cream cabinet. The battery of coffee urns, 
with a specially constructed roll warmer, are 
placed on a cup warmer. The roll warmer is 
heated by steam rising from an open pan of 


giving easy access to the serving 


boiling water, the steam passing through the 


hollow walls of the warmer and out at the top. 


In this way an absolutely steady temperature — 


is assured, because the temperature of the 


water cannot be raised above the boiling 
The 


point owing to the absence of pressure. 
rolls are put in a bin at the top of the warmer 


and drop by gravity to each side as the at-— 


tendants take them out. 


The center equipment: is completed by a Cnn 
cupboard, with large ice pan on the top for 
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View of back end of Havlin Hotel 


fruit display and a large display rack with 
plate glass shelves above. 

The dominating feature of the equipment is 
the fact that the service end is hidden from 
public view by the white enamel screens in 


lunch room, 


ES 


Seu CeO Oe 


showing screens hiding service departments. 


front and at the sides of it, while the fruit 
and pastry displays catch the eye on entering 
the room, and the reflection of the ceiling 
lights on the white enamel carrara glass and 
nickel produces a shimmering effect which im- 
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% Plan of Lunch Room the Havlin ote Cincinnati, designed and ecreipped by the Burton Range Co. 
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presses visitors. “The storage space under the 
counter and the convenient arrangement of the 
center equipment enable the attendants to give 
rapid service. The waitresses at the tables 
receive their service at the back end, so that 
there is no interference with the guests seated 
at the counter, and yet there is no long dis- 
tances for the waitresses to travel. 


THE CIMARRON OF LIBERAL, KANSAS 


A Railroad Hotel and Eat:ng House on the Rock 
Island Lines Under J. J. Grier Management. 
From the Hotel Monthly of March, 1912. 

The Cimarron replaced the old depot hotel 
at Liberal, Kas. When the old house burned 


Mr. Grier decided that here he would erect a 
He explained to the 


model railroad hotel. 


THE LUNCH KOOM 


All the handsome decorations and the ceiling 
lighting system of the room have been pre- 
served, so that the danger of getting a cheap 
lunch room effect has been avoided. 

One entrance is from the hotel lobby and 
the other from the street, thus accommodating 
both the hotel and outside patrons conveniently. 
The room is open from 7 a. m. till 9 p. m. 


architect the points experience had taught him 
should be embodied. The architect caught the 
spirit, put the ideas into concrete form, and 
the Cimarron stands a model of what such 
a house should ke, not alone in plan and con- 
struction, but also in the equipment and fur- 
nishings. 

Careful study of the ground floor plan will 
show the consistency of arrangement; the hctel 
office to the right, the stairway to the bed 
room floor, the lunch counter located for quick 
ection directly at the entrance, the dining 
room alongside, and both dining room and 
lunch room with access direct to the kitchen. 
The cachier’s stand controlling entrances to 
lunch room and dining room. ‘The kitchen 
arranged for quick and convenient service; the 
range, broiler, steam table, plate warmer, 
butcher shop, dishwashing department, and the 
pantries so located that the cooks and waiters 
have their work facilitated. The bake shop 
back of the kitchen, with serving counter con- 
venient for the waiters. The large amount of 
space devoted to refrigerator boxes; and, in 
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Kitchen, The Cimarron. 


the rear of the floor, the laundry and sewing 
room, There is a help’s hall located off the 
kitchen. The equipment is all of the first class. 

The lunch room walls are wainscoted with 
Circassian walnut. The lunch counter is of 
Circassian walnut with ebony top. The chairs 
are swing type. The glass enclosed display 
eases are in polished metal frame. The re- 
frigerators and counter closets are all white 


Lunch Room, The Cimarron. 


enamel faced and lined, the most sanitary pos- 
sible. : 

The kitchen walls are painted a light drab 
color. The floor is of cement with gravity 
drain. All kitchen furniture is up six inches 
or more from the floor so that there is no lodg- 
ment for dust or vermin. The steam table has 
white enamel top. The utensils are aluminum; 
the sinks of metal. 


Four Kinds of Dishwashing Machines Adapted for Lunch Room Work 


THE LUNCH ROOM OPERATED AT A PROFIT 


Some Interesting Facts and Figures of Economical and Profitable Lunch Room Management Made 
Public by W. A. McCartney, in a Paper Read Before the Arkansas Hotel Ass'n. 


W. A. McCartney of the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Texarkana, Tex., is a pioneer of the lunch room 
idea for hotels. He operates a European plan 
house of 80 rooms. He started the lunch room 
when the house was American plan, and it ear- 
ried through to the European plan. At the 
recent meeting of the Arkansas Hotel Associa- 
tion Mr. McCartney read a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Lunch Room Operated at a Profit,’’ in which 
he gave facts and figures that were both in- 
teresting and instructive. We print herewith 
extracts from this paper: 

Our lunch room consists of a counter with 
twenty stools and eight four-seated tables, mak- 
ing our capacity in the neighborhood of fifty. 
Our hotel is situated opposite the Union Sta- 
tion, and our business is a quick transient one. 

Our counter does good business in the morn- 
ing, especially from 5:30 until 8:00 with orders 
tanging from fifteen to forty cents, with an 
average of twenty-five cents. Our morning 
sales are mostly made of fruits, cereals, eggs, 
ham, bacon, pastry, toast, hot cakes, coffee or 
milk. At noon we serve a noonday lunch at 
cost, which we sell for twenty-five cents and 
where we serve about 40 people from 12 noon 
until 2 p. m. This lunch consists of a soup, 
small piece of roast meat, an inexpensive salad, 
three vegetables, and a good wholesome des- 
sert not too costly. This with a choice of 
coffee, iced tea or buttermilk. In addition, 
we have cooked ready to serve several specials; 
such as chicken, either cooked or pot pie, baked 
with dumplings or some manner. Friday we 
have fish and fish dishes, relishes, fresh vege- 
tables, doughnuts, cakes and pies, baked fresh 
each day, made with fresh fruit when obtain- 
able. All of our articles are sold at a mod- 
erate price and at a fair profit. We endeavor to 
keep on hand young chickens, several varieties 
of fish, several different steaks, chops, ete., and 
we make a specialty of country sausage or loose 
sausage, which we make ourselves of all pork, 
using pork trimmings at twelve cents per pound. 

We have a good sale all the year for toma- 
toes, celery, grape fruit, oranges and lettuce. 
Black bass is the best fish seller. Spanish mack- 
erel does not have many admirers. Small 
porterhouse steaks, which cost us raw, about 
twelve cents and which we sell for 25 cents, 
are good sellers; also a small steak, which costs 
about 10%4 cents, and which we serve for 20 
cents. Tenderloin steaks marked to sell for 
30 cents do not have much play. 

Grape nuts, corn flakes, shredded wheat and 
oatmeal are all served with cream at ten cents. 
Our coffee is served with cream also at five 
cents. A good cup of coffee with cream will 
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cover a multitude of shortcomings. We use a 
good grade of coffee, which costs us twenty- 
seven cents per pound, and we make two gal- 
lons of coffee with one pound of coffee. We 
have two five-gallon urns. While we are using 
one urn the other is being cleaned and aired. 
We use our coffee sacks ten days, when we 
throw away the old ones. We wash these sacks 
when in service, first putting them in cold 
water to soak and then boiling them out on 
the kitchen range. 

Here is my statement for 1913, showing per- 
centage of receipts to expenses: 
Supplies issued (includes feeding em- 


ployees). cia -S tee) se pe eee ee $ 58.51 
Rent. oc sige ss ale oe eae ee eer eee 2.14 
Interest on investment, 5 per cent..... 1.07 
Office “expelise 2.26626 ae i es ene 93 
Refrigeration ~ ices, 52 2 ese od 
Dd te Aide eco Sas amas Asoc oo 
Hlectrical “cookine...2. 42. ene. oe tesa 1.33 
Pay sToll. -00 nce. go oR Cee 16.22 
Repairs expenses; ele) - 22. ee eee 91 
Expense, merchandise and silverware. .. 12 
Crockery-and: (glass): oe eet ones 1.49 
Profits: On: Toss: 5 5 wasoan eee 15.83 

$100.00 


T use a system of cost accounting, by which 
I can tell at the end of each day my profit 
and loss. I check my receipts each hour as to 
my gross business during the 24 hours and I 
can tell when I do business and when there is 
nothing coming in. I issue my supplies to my 
lunch room and kitchen, the same as the news 
companies do to the news butchers. I know 
if a steak or a chop has been sold. I know 
if an orange, grape fruit or pie has been sold, 
also how many cups of coffee, iced tea, milk; 
in fact, I have an itemized list of everything 
sold and they should balance, or a reason 
given. 

I will give you some cost figures on a few 
articles which I find are good sellers. 

I use Aunt Jemima paneake flour for hot 
cakes. One package with milk and one egg, 
makes a total cost of 16 cents. This makes 
seven orders for hot cakes (3 to an order) at 
a cost of 2/7 cent. One order of butter 9/16 
cent, syrup 1/3 cent. Total cost 3 1/5 cents. 
Each order sold for ten cents. 

We make our own pork sausage, known as 
country or loose sausage, from pork trimmings, 
bought for twelve cents per pound. Seasoning 
1% cents, making each order cost five cents. 
Served for fifteen cents. 

Our tea costs forty cents per pound. and we 
put it up in envelopes, making 27 orders to a 
pound for making hot tea. This makes a cost 
of hot tea 1% cents, cream one cent. Total 
2% cents. Served for ten cents. 
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Iced tea cost is going to surprise you, but 
facts are facts. One pound of tea will make 
160, ten-ounce or ice-tea glasses of iced tea. 
Here is the cost of a glass of iced tea. Tea 4 
cent, sugar 4% cent, lemon 2/5 cent. Total 
1 1/3 cents. We sell for five cents. 

_We serve milk in 1% pint bottles at five cents. 
‘We are able to secure 16 to a gallon or 80 
cents. A gallon costs 30 cents. 

Pies vary in cost according to the fruit used; 
but still with the most expensive fruit, a fair 
profit is shown—average six pies to a gallon of 
fruit. 

Pitted cherry, gallon cost 65 cents, other cost 
10 cents, each pie 1214 cents, per order 3% 
cents, 

Apricot, gallon cost 60 cents, other cost 10 
cents, each pie 1174 cents, per order 2% 
cents. 

Apple, canned, gallon 23 cents, other cost 10 
cents, each pie 514 cents, per order 1 5/6 
cents. 

Rhubarb, gallon cost 60 cents, other cost 10 
cents, each pie 11%, cents, per order 2% 
cents. 

Peach peeled, gallon cost 50 cents, other cost 
10 cents, each pie 10 certs, per order 2% 
cents. 

Sold at five cents per cut. 

Coffee should be good. I have had very good 
success with a brand which costs 27 cents per 
pound. The cost of a cup of coffee made % 
pound to a gallon. 


The New Southern Lunch Room 

From the Hotel Monthly, February, 1915. 

A demonstration of the profitable lunch room 
is that installed by William C. Keeley in the 
New Southern Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Keeley had 
a business store for which he had previously 
received a rental of $125 per month. Into this 
business store he put a lunch room of the 
John R. Thompson type, with table-arm chairs; 
lined the room with sanitary walls and floors, 
and equipped with sanitary counters, shelves, 
display stands and cases. The room, 18’x360’, 
includes also the kitchen, or sub-kitchen as it 


may be called, at one end (this department 


ventilated by motor fan pulling from the roof, 
and the air of the entire room changed as often 


as once in each minute). 
There are thirty-one chairs, and as many as” 
~ 500 to 600 people are served daily, the checks 


averaging from eighteen to twenty-one cents. 
The overhead charge of operation is very small. 
The rent charged off is $185, or $60 a month 
more than the room brought as a business 
store. The pay-roll, owing to patrons waiting 
upon themselves, is reduced to a minimum. 

The foods in the main are from the hotel 


‘kitchen, the same as supplied the hotel tables, 


but retailed at the lower price because of the 


~ smaii overhead charge for service. All articles 


from the kitchen are sold to the lunch room 
at a profit to the hotel kitchen. 
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Per cup, % cent, cream one cent, suger 14 
cent, fuel 3/11 cent, total two cents. 

One gallon of cream at $1.40 per gallon will 
serve 130 cups of coffee. 

One of the standbys of the lunch service is 
ham. I find that a 12- or 13-pound ham cuts 
better than a larger or smaller size. The cost 
at 17% cents per pound for a 12-pound ham is 
$2.07. This will make 43 orders to sell at 10 
cents. Total, $4.30; each order costs 5% 
cents. 

We use spencer rolls and sirloin strips to 
make a small steak we sell for 20 cents. A 
14-pound spencer roll at 17 cents costs $2.38. 
This makes 22 steaks to sell at 20 cents, $4.40. 
Making each steak cost 10%4 cents. 

I am giving a few figures to show our costs 
and method, and I would like comparisons with 
some operator of lunch rooms. 

Now as to help, I find that during 1913, of 
my percentage of receipts my help cost me 19 
per cent. With business falling off in 1914, it 
cost me 23 per cent. Adjusting myself to dull 
trade the cost now is 21 per cent. 

Here is where figures are valuable. It gives 
us an idea where to work on a per dollar cost. 
I charge my lunch room with the following 
items: Salaries, rent, heat, light, fuel, water, 
repairs and renewals, laundry, linen, insurance, 
taxes, wear and tear, depreciation, china and 
glassware, silver, printing and stationery. 


It is an easy matter to control the sales 
through checks punched by server for each 
five-cent value of purchase, and reconciling 
total receipts with total issues and balance of 
stock on hand from day to day. 

Mr. Keeley called attention to the service of 
coffee, which is made in Kellum urns, by which 
a fourteen-ounce package of powdered coffee 
produces three gallons of coffee at a brew, all 
the virtue of the coffee extracted in the brew, 
and yielding 65 cups, which, at five cents the 
cup, brings $3.25. The cream for the coffee 
is put into the cup by automatic measurer, 
the server simply pushing a lever, and the 
portion of cream falls into the cup. 


The counter is white glass; the bain marie is 
of porcelain vessels; the display case for fruit 


sauces is refrigerated, and each kind of sauce 


is in porcelain container under glass cover. 


The drinking water fountain delivers filtered 
water by simply placing the glass under the 
faucet and raising it, when the glass is filled 
without drip or muss. 


-*¢A remarkable thing about the patronage,’’ 
said Mr. Keeley, ‘‘is the large number of ladies 
who wait upon themselves. They seem to like 
the chair-arm tables and the selection of their 
own foods, which are displayed in the most ap- 
petizing manner, so that each article of food 
sells itself.’’ 


THE LUNCH COUNTER IN A FIRST CLASS HOTEL 


An Exposition of the Arrangement, Equipment and Method of Operation of the Lunch Room in the 
Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., Together with Figures of the Approximate Sales, 
Percentages and Profit as Compared with Cafe in Same Hotel. 


From The Hotel Monthly of September, 1913 

Extracts from address ty F. J. Richards be- 
fore the Northwestern Hotcl Men’s Association 
at Duluth. 

Taking up the lunch counter question, I will 
preface it with a brief description of the Lin- 
coln Hotel. The Lincoln is among the largest 
hotels of Nebraska. It is located three blocks 
from the Burlington depot, which has the prin- 
cipal traffic in and out of Lincoln. We are not 
on a busy street, and for that reason we can- 
not figure ordinarily to get a cafe business off 
of the street, or from the town, except some 
casual customer that makes it a point to come 
over there. Our cafe is located in the old 
American plan dining room on the second floor, 
and outside of the regular guests of the hotel 
we very seldom saw anyone that belonged in 
the town, unless they happened to ‘‘ blow them- 
selves’’ a little, from their standpoint; but it 
didn’t look that way to us. The high cost of 
provisions which is climbing every day set me 
to thinking that we would have to find some 
ways and means to increase our revenue in some 
way, and to give our kitchen force more work 
to do. I came to the conclusion that in some 
way we ought to give our kitchen force more 
work to do that we might reduce our overhead 
expense in proportion to the total volume of 
business done. When our Annex was built we 
left a room which could be connected through 
an open courtway with a dumb waiter, with the 
idea of eventually using it for a high-class cafe. 
We thought such a thing might be practicable, 
but after studying the situation for two or 
three years and noticing the manner in which 
people did not patronize the cafe, and avail 
themselves of the higher priced items on the 
menu, we decided that a high priced cafe was 
not what they wanted. We came to the con- 
clusion that they wanted something cheap; so 
this room instead of being converted into a 
handsome little cafe on the ground floor, where 
we might expect to get some outside business, 
we made into a lunch room. The room is 
twenty-four by eighty all told; and in the rear 
of it we connected it with our kitchen with an 
electric dumb waiter, which is worked auto- 
matically. We put about eleven thousand dol- 
lars into this room, which included the eost of 
fixing up, installing the fixtures, and equipping. 
Our lunch counter is white tile both front and 
back, and absolutely there isn’t a place for 
dirt or vermin, or anything else to lodge. The 
top of the counter is an inch and a quarter 
white carrara glass. It is impervious to stains 
or the absorption of any material that you can 


-good many of the items. 
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put upon it; which is not true of marble. Our 
table tops have the same material, seven-eighths 
of an inch thick. The base of our cigar stand 
is white tile, and the screen back of our grill 
is built of reinforced conerete covered with 
white tile. So there is practically nothing in 
the room except a painted portion above the 
wainscoting that will require anything but a 
little elbow grease and soap and water to be 
kept perfectly clean. Consequently, our upkeep 
should be very small. In the eight months that 
it has been operated I cannot see that there is | 
any deterioration at all. It looks as fresh and 
clean and sanitary as it did the day we opened 
it: ; 

In the operation of the lunch room my idea 
was to cut down the cost of operation to a 
minimum. I was willing to put lots of money 
into the installation of the room to make it at- 
tractive. I then wanted to give the people that 
patronized it good things to eat at a moderate 
price, but I did not want to try to give them 
the nice service that goes with some of the 
little frills that we are all apt to put on. 

The place was started primarily as a cheap 
place, and we couldn’t give it every service, 
and maintain a cheap price, and make money. 
For that reason the few little economies that I 
started out with, we have stuck to. One of 
these economies is that we furnish no saucers 
for our cups, and nothing but paper napkins. 


Now these are two items of considerable im- 


portance. Paper napkins cost about forty-five 
cents a thousand, and the laundering of ordinary | 
napkins costs anywhere from forty-five to fifty 
cents a hundred, and with the volume of busi- 
ness that we do in a day that means quite a 
saving every month in the laundering, not to 
say anything about the wear and tear on your 
linen. The cost of washing all the saucers for 
the cups is quite an item in a lunch room. 
Practically everybody has a cup of coffee, and — 
when you feed four or five or six hundred peo- — 
ple a day the washing of the saucers and the | 
consequent breakage through handling of four 
or five or six hundred saucers is quite an item 
at the end of the year. a 
We started out with a bill of fare that ex- 
perience taught us was a little bit too cheap, 
and it didn’t leave us much margin of profit. 
It didn’t leave us the margin of profit that — 
we should have, and after five or six months - 
I commenced to increase it a little bit on a 
Take the item oe 
stews; we increased that from fifteen — to. : 
twenty | cents; the entrees we raised fr m 


twenty to twenty-five and some things - from 


pein, 
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The Lincoln Hotel Lunch Room Occupies a Room 24x80, with a 15-Foot Ceiling. The Ceiling Is 
Decorated in Cream and Old Ivory, All Plaster Relief Work in Old Ivory and Panels in Cream. The 
Side Walls Above the Tile Wainscoting Are Finished in a Light Golden Brown Leather Effect 


_. Outside of the Panels, and Plain Cream Panels, the Plaster Moulding Forming Panels Is Finished 


in Verde Antique. All 


Plain Surfaces on Walls and Ceiling Were Covered with Canvas Before 


Decorating. . . . the 7-foot Tile Wainscoting Consists of a 6-Inch Sanitary Base and a 6-Inch 


Cap Moulding of Light Mottled Green, the Field of a Lemon Cream, All Satin Finish. 
The Cap Moulding Extends Across the Door and 


7 Box Is Treated as Part of the Wainscoting. 


the Ice 


i Steam Table Opening, Forming an Unbroken Band of Soft Green Around the Entire Room .. .« 


Chairs, Tools and Table Frames Quarter-Sawed Oak Finished in Green. 
in Display Tables Are Carried by Loose Spindles of Oak. 


Shelves of Carrara Glass. 
. .» Urn Stand, Heaters and Steam 


Table Are of Russia Iron and German Silver Furnished by the John Van Range Co... . Electric 
Fans and Fixtures, Coat and Hat Racks, Table Leg Sockets and Stool Bases All in Verde An- 


tique, Also the Foot Rail. . 
Glass ‘Top. 


. . The Counter Is of White Tile Back and Front, with Carrara 


fe to thirty; thirty-five cents is about 
the limit of anything we have on our dinner 
bill cooked to order. I can’t see that our 


patrons have resented that slight gradual in-_ 


- erease at all, nor has our patronage dropped 
off by reason of this increase. Our business 
seen is to be growing rather than decreasing, 
and for that reason I believe we were a little 
spite Fo odest in asking the public to pay 
Sai ‘fe price that we should get for the items that 
we served 1 to them. 
se, some of them have a little too 
le in the class of their hotel; 3 but 
those of us who are out for net results are 
her to overlook our pride in our establish- 
; : all of us eventually will see that 


run it independently of a hotel and make 
money, there is no reason why a hotel man 
cannot include it in a department of his hotel. 


The hotel man has a bar and a news stand, and 


he does not hesitate to incorporate those in his 
organization, and why should he hesitate to 
put a lunch counter in his organization? 

* * * 


I will give you the figures of the first six 


months of our operation, since the installing of 


the lunch counter, compared with the same 
months for the two previous years. Our lunch 
counter was opened in November, and the six 
months’ period would include April. Now, 
from that period since the lunch counter was 
opened, November, 1912, to April, 1913, our 
room earnings were increased 14.9 per cent- 
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That is a pretty nice increase, considering 
the fact that our business has been increasing 
practically every year for the thirteen years 
that I have been in Lincoln. That increase 
of 14.9 per cent is over the years of 1910 and 
1911, which was also a,legislative year, as the 
period quoted was, and we naturally think, as 
probably all hotel men do in capital cities, that 
the legislative period is productice of a great 
increase in the volume of business. But when 
compared with other years the increase is not 
as great as you might think it would be, be- 
cause the year 1911-12, the increase of the last 
six months was only 16.7 per cent more than the 
year without the legislature, so the legislative 
year of 1910-11 was only 2.2 per cent better 
than 1912-13. So it is possible that we lay a 
little too much stress on the value of the legis- 
lature. 

Now, the unanswered question as to the lunch 
counter open twenty-four hours a day is as to 
whether it attracts additional business or not. 
That question is one that I cannot answer. I 
know of a great many specific instances where 
people have told me they have stopped at the 
Lincoln Hotel simply because they could get 
something to eat when they got in late. And 
also, when they have to get up and eatch an 
early morning train. They can telephone down 
to the night clerk and specify what they want 
for breakfast, and give themselves the mini- 
mum amount of time to catch their train, and 
when they get down to the lunch room they find 
what they have ordered is on the lunch counter, 
or the table, as they request; and they start out 
with a full stomach. 

* * * 


‘‘While this gratifying increase in room 
earnings may be attributed to the lunch coun- 
ter, we are confronted with a decrease in our 
regular cafe business for 1912 and 713 of 14.2 
per cent under 1910 and ’11. That is in our 
cafe upstairs. It showed a decrease (which 
undoubtedly was taken by the lunch room) 
of 14.2 per cent. 1911-12 showed a decrease of 
9.8 per cent. That decrease is not nearly 
as large as I thought it was going to be. Yet 
where we combined the lunch counter and the 
cafe business it shows, as a whole, an increase 
of 59 per cent in 1912-13 over 1910-11, and 
67.8 per cent over 1911 and 1912. 

Now, when you increase the output of your 
kitchen a total of 67.8 per cent without increas- 
ing the kitchen expense, it means an increase in 
your profits. In our case the kitchen expense 
was increased by only two people, one dummy 
man to look after the electric dummy, and an- 
other dishwasher. That is all that we have had 
to increase our upstairs pay-roll, and I doubt 
very much if we could have decreased our up- 
stairs pay-roll, or the kitchen pay-roll any 
more, even had the loss in the regular cafe 
business been no greater than that cited, an 
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average of 13 or 14 per cent. So there seems 
to be a decided advantage in increasing the 
volume of our business. 

Now in the final analysis of dollars and cents, 
it shows an increased net profit of $3,040.37 
for 1912 and 713 over 1910 and 1911; and it 
shows an increased net profit—that is for the 
whole feeding part of the business—of $2,741.18 
over 1911 and 1912. This, in our ease, indi- 
cates a clear increase in net profits of between 
five and six thousand dollars per year, which 
is attributable to the lunch counter proposition. 
Now, that is a pretty nice profit on an invest- 
ment of $11,000—a profit of nearly 50 per cent. 
If we can in two years wipe out our investment 
of $11,000, why, from then on, we can figure a 
pretty nice net profit on that investment; 
and that says nothing whatever as to the prob- 
ability that the lunch counter has attracted 
additional room business; and additional room 
business over and above a certain sum, of 
course, is all net profit, practically so, because 
your overhead expenses, your rent, and your 
heat, and your light and your other items go 
on, whether you have one vacant room or a 
hundred vacant rooms—it is up and down so 
you cannot adjust your pay-roll to the changes 
in your volume of business. 

* * * 

I anticipate a better percentage of profit on 
the lunch counter in the future on account of 
the increased prices which we have made, the 
gradual increase that I referred to. This in- 
crease, as I said before, has been making no 
appreciable difference in the volume of busi- 
ness. Our cafe business has never been good 
in comparison with our room earnings. Now, I 
say that simply from the knowledge of the 
Lincoln Hotel; I don’t know what percentages 
other hotel men have. I never had the nerve 
to ask them what percentarve their cafe bore to 
the room earnings; but I will say this—that for 
the year 1911 (I am taking the entire year 
now) our cafe earnings were 46.2 per cent of 
our room earnings. In 1912 our cafe earnings, 
that is, the gross earnings all the way through, 
were 46.3 per cent of our room earnings. You 
see, a considerable less than one-half of our 
room earnings was taken in on our dining-room. 
(In the old American plan hotel, I know a 
great many people used to divide their receipts, 
and credit three-fourths of the gross receipts 
to the kitchen and one-fourth to the house. So 
this would look rather deplorable in a compari- 
son of that kind.) They were both 46 per cent 
practically, while during the six months of the 
lunch counter period our cafe earnings and 
lunch counter earnings combined have been 
102.6 per cent of our room earnings. That is 


‘a pretty nice increase, from less than 50 per 


cent to go up to 102 per cent. It means a good 
big increase in the volume of business, and at 
the same time we have increased the volume of 
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our room earnings by between 8 and 14 per WWW QQ WO AES. 
eent, compared with those two years. ( es NS 
* * ¥ i O 5 I oor 
Our business since we opened that room, with ee [nen 


ninety-one seats, has averaged over a hundred 
and fifty dollars a day. Our location is not 
good at all, and if we did not have an attractive 


lunch room, if we had not fitted it up as nicely ; \ 
as we have, if we had fitted it up the same as : \ 
a lot of the smaller lunch rooms around in our Nie iii : \ 
neighborhood, which were practically living off ies ot Rett 3 \N 
of the patrons of the hotel, of course we could ay 
not have made the success that we have. It is i T 

§ 


just like building a new store building or a 
new hotel in a community. The people all 
like to go and see it, and if it proves satisfac- 
tory they come around again, and if it does 
not prove satisfactory they go back to their 
old haunts. We do it, and the public naturally 
does it. I am a firm believer in installations 
of a permanent character, installations of a i; 
character that require a minimum amount of V7! 


Y jee —— 
Yi VAL 


upkeep, because the upkeep, the keeping fresh ig \ 
and clean and bright of a lunch room is no i 113 \ 
inconsiderable item, and the minute it begins ; " 
to look dingy and worn and old, why the peo- ae = 


ple are inclined to lose their liking for it. I i 
eannot help but figure that it is a good invest- i 
ment if you have got the money, and if you S 
haven’t got the money it is a good investment 


2 
2 
esl 
a a 
Vi MELE, 


to borrow it if the business is there. © iT ne noTeL obey, 
T believe that even the small country hotel | SS 
eould afford, and should put in the European a3 i . 
plan with a little combination lunch-room and 2 wt N 
dining-room. I noticed in St. Paul the other Hl = cree N 
night while waiting for a train * * * there is y - 
a little lunch counter on a corner near the 5 IN 
depot and we stood there looking in the window. ieee. IN 
There were probably ten people at the little  \ #5; NS N 
lunch counter, and there was one man back of Bee i! vl N 
the counter, in the window right at the end of VN .— 4 IN 
the counter. He had a cake griddle, a couple : aH IIN 
of hot plates for gas, and he was taking care peal ig [ 
of all that business himself. He was frying aE HN 
hamburger steak, and making sandwiches, and 4 Wi \ 
_eoffee, and dishing up pie, and one man was a est | : a 
doing the work that three people would have to é 1 | 
to do in a regular cafe, where they have to leave : 4 


: the room and consult, and the cook will be Ne 
doing one thing and the dishwasher will be Nee Sacee eases) 
doing something else. But this one man was 
doing it all and doing it well. He was a il 
hustler, : 
‘I think that every small hotel, by putting 
on a limited bill of fare and by letting every 


man pay for all that he got, and by the hotel 
__-man condensing his operating department, that \ 2 
it would show a great deal better results than 
many of them now show. It would show better 
results than are shown now in trying to give z i “ 
them all they can eat for thirty-five or fifty \ : NN : 

cents, as the case may be. It is not an expen- 
7 _ sive experiment to try, and I should think that Lunch Room Plan, The Lincoln. 


Ge 
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almost every man would be willing to take his 
gamble on it and make a try of it, because we 
have all got to come to some more economical 
manner of feeding people. We have got to have 
greater economy in handling our food, because 
we are handling gold dollars now instead of 
gold bricks that we handled ten or fifteen years 
ago. We have got to handle our food products 
very much like they handle the cash in the cash 
drawer of a mercantile establishment or a bank. 
We have got to know what goes in, and we 
ought to know what goes out, and we ought to 
strike a balance. 

The debate following the address was: 

Q: ‘Mr. Richards, I would like to ask you 
how you propose to use a checking system with 
checkers for your customers, to your cashier? 
How do you expect to use a checking system 
with a distribution of materials from one end 
of the lunch counter to the other, and expect to 
get efficient and proper service?’’ 

A: ‘‘T will give you an idea of the layout 
of our lunch room as best I can by a deserip- 
tion of the room (see plan). The main en- 
trance corresponds to the entrance to this room. 
Our lunch counter is along this side (indicat- 
ing); our grill corresponds with the location 
of the platform; our tables are on this side 
(indicating) ; we have sixteen four-chair tables 
and twenty-seven seats at the lunch counter— 
ninety-one seats all told. I had located the 
checkers about here (indicating), directly in 
front of the carving table and the grill, where 
the big volume of business naturally comes 
from, outside of the pastry and the coffee which 
is served back of the lunch counter. The 
checker sits there and can naturally scrutinize 
everything that goes by just as readily as they 
would in any kitchen or dining-room. The only 
problem which Mr. Miller has raised in his 
question is the checking of the lunch counter 
proper. We have to simply issue strict in- 
structions that all the girls behind the lunch 
counter must check their things. They have 
got to go to this end of the room, to the steam 
table, and the grill, to get the major part of 
their order, and then it is up to the head wait- 
ress and those in charge of the room to see 
they obey instructions, and do not try to go by 
the checkers. Of course there is a possibility 
that they might do that, but the possible loss 
there is nothing compared with the inaccuracy 
that most of the waitresses show in checking. 
They are not mathematicians; they are not 
lightning calculators. We all know that, and it 
is easier to say thirty cents when the customer 
gets a cup of coffee and a piece of roast beef 
and a vegetable and a piece of pie—it- is easier 
to say thirty cents than it is to stop and figure. 
As I say, they are not lightning calculators, 
and they all know that if they get it low enough 
there will be no kick, and if they get it too high 


it will be called to their attention. Of course 
in all things we have got to take into considera- 
tion the human element of accuracy, and good 
intentions and bad intentions. But I really be- 
lieve that we will get very decided results.’’ 

Q: ‘About what is your average check?’’ 

A: ‘We divide up our day into fifteen- 
minute periods, and time-stamp on the back 
every check as it comes in. That is with the 
idea of checking out and seeing whether all the 
people that come in there pay their checks. I 
have taken averages for those fifteen-minute 
periods, but that, of course, will be too much 
detail here. I have taken averages also begin- 
ning at 6. a. m. in the morning until 12 noon, 
which covers your breakfasts. Our average is 
about 28 cents for the breakfasts. From 12 noon 
to 6 p. m. it averages about 30 cents; from 6 
p. m. to midnight, which includes supper, is 
32 cents, and from midnight to 6 in the morn- 
ing is 18 cents.’’ 

Q: ‘‘Is there no linen whatever?’’ 

A: ‘*No linen, no tablecloths, and no nap- 
kins.’’ 

Q: ‘‘Do you furnish waiters?’’ 

A: ‘*Waitresses; it is not a self- -serving 
place at all.’?’ 

Q: ‘‘How many girls on an average do you 
use???’ 

A: ‘Covering the twenty-four hours, we 
have been using twelve waiters and waitresses. 
Of course at night we have to use waiters—ten 
waitresses during the day and two waiters at 
night. We could eut it a little bit closer, but 
we have tried to give them quick and prompt 
service, and we figure that that was more de- 
sirable than the small saving in the payroll.’’ 

Q: ‘*You say that you don’t add anything 
to your expense; how do you figure that out? 
Did you run your eafe all night?’’ ‘ 

A: ‘‘No; our eafe only runs until eight 
o’clock,’’ 

Q: ‘‘And previous to your going into the 
lunch counter, did you run it just the same?’’ 
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Q: ‘‘How do you get away from the ex- 
pense from eight o’clock until morning?’’ 

A: ‘‘T am referring to the extra expense 
in the kitchen. We have our icebox in the 
lunch room and it is stocked up before the 
kitchen closed with all necessary items for 
short order work during the night. We have 
right now during the night a night cook and a 


night waiter, and the night cook will act as a 


waiter when the rush gets a little bit too strong, 
so that there is only those two men that are 
part of our lunch room expense proper. The 
increase in the kitchen expense is in the two 
people that I spoke of before, the man to look 
after the dumb waiter and one dishwasher.’’ 

Q: ‘What portion of the cooking do you do 
in the lunch room?’’ 

A: ‘The meats are all cut and sent to the 
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lunch room; all the dinner soups, the roasts, 
the fish and the entrees are cooked in the 
kitchen. It simply added to the work of the 
kitchen that much additional work without any 
increase whatever in the pay- roll, and before 
we put that on I couldn’t see any possibility 
of a decrease in the pay-roll. I have a parti- 
tion across the end of the room, we will say that 
corresponds with this (indicating). The steam 
table is set in the center of it, and the entrance 
on this side, to go in behind there. Our dish- 
washing and things that we don’t want the 
people to see is behind the partitions and where 
they can have access to the dumb w aiter, which 
is in a court off here (indicating). We ‘have a 
gas broiler, a three-holé hot plate for frying 
egos and moa eies we have an electric cake 
griddle; two electric broilers; one electric 
French fryer; an electric toaster, and an elee- 
trie waffle iron. With the exception of the 
waffle iron, the electric fixtures have all been 
absolutely satisfactory. The waffle iron has not 
been satisfactory. The manufacturers claim 
that they have never been able to make one that 
is satisfactory on account of the action of the 
grease in turning over the waffle iron. In turn- 


ing tke waffle iron over the grease will get into . 


one side of it. This they do not seem to be 
able to seal up tight enough to prevent the 
entrance of the grease, on account of the ex- 
pansion and contraction that naturally takes 
place. One side is a solid casting, and the other 
side has resistance coils for heating, and they 
do not seem to be able to seal that up tight 
enough.’’ 

Q: ‘*You stated you did not use any linen 
in the lunch room?’’ 

A: ‘‘Nothing at all; paner napkins. The 
‘first week, I will venture to say, ninety per 
cent of the people kicked, and it gradually de- 
creased until I have not for two or three months 
heard the word napkins mentioned, nor the 
word tablecloth, or saucers to the cups. We 
have what is ealled a snip cup; it is not like 
these shaving mugs that are sometimes more 
_ suggestive of lather rather than of whipped 
~*eream.”” 

Q: ‘‘What type of people do you get into 
your lunch room, the class that usually stays 
at a first-class hotel??? 

A: ‘We get the very best people that stay 
in the hotel; a great many of them have break- 
fast there in a hurry; they don’t want very 
‘much breakfast and they drop in there. At 
noontime or in the evening the better class 
of our patrons will go to the main cafe.’’ j 

Q: ‘‘What do you charge for coffee?’’ 

A: ‘‘Five cents; and five cents for pie, six 
euts to the pie. We get thirty cents out of a 
2) pilex.” 
~Q: “Of what are oe tops of your tables 
composed?’’ 

A: ‘White glass’? 
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Q: ‘‘Are they liable to break a dish?’’ 

A: ‘We have never had the glass broken. 
If you drop a dish, of course you will break it, 
but we have not had one of our tops broken. 
We have had some shelves underneath, about 
six feet long, that were broken. In all proba- 
bility somebody wanted to reach the top shelf 
and climbed up on one of the lower shelves; 
and if you put a hundred and fifty or hundred 
and sixty pound person on glass, you are going 
to break it.’’ 

Q: ‘‘How long is the lunch counter?’’ 

A: ‘‘About fifty-four feet. It is in two 
sections. We divided the lunch counter in the 
center, and located the coffee urn directly back 
of this opening. That was so we wouldn’t have 
to go clear around the end of it to get coffee to 
serve to the people.’’ 

Q: ‘You do your cooking in view of the 
people??? 
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Q: ‘‘Where is the checker?’’ 

A: ‘The checker is near the greatest source 
of supply; that is, the grill end of it, the steam 
table and the broiler. Practically all of the 
people who sit at the lunch counter have to be 
served from the steam table and broiler. The 
arrangement of your room depends entirely upon 
the shape of your room. If you have got a 
wide enough room, I would say by all means get 
it as near the center as you can.’’ 

Q: ‘‘Do you have a printed bill of fare?’’ 

A: ‘Yes; for dinner and supper.’’ 

Q: ‘‘Do you have anything on the Amer- 
ican plan?’’ 

AS OIN OR 

* * * 

In another address on The Lunch Counter, 
made before the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Mr. Richards said: 

The progressive European hotel men in their 


‘efforts for perfection have lost sight of what 


a large percentage of the public wants, and 
have permitted the lunch room men to step in 
and take away a large part of his inherit vol- 
ume of business, when he was, and is, in the 
best position to give better service and high 
grade cooking than any independent place pos- 
sibly could, and at a much lower cost for over- 
head expense. Most large hotels could equip 
and maintain their lunch rooms with the chipped 
dishes culled out from their various cafes, for 
which they now get very little and still have 
better looking ware than their competitors. 


THE COUNTRY HOTEL: What are some 
of the things the country hotel man has to con- 
tend with, generally syeaking? Inefficient em- 
ployes, hard to get and harder to keep. Poor 
market facilities, and a limited amount of pos- 
sible business. A limit of 50 cents for his 
meals from the travelers, and the generally ac- 
cepted belief that he must fill up the local 
people to their gills for 25 or 35 cents, espe- 
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cially on Sundays and holidays, when he would 
be money in his pocket if they did not favor 
him with their patronage. And, the man who 
has a good room assigned him after he has had 
supper at some small restaurant, and who goes 
out before breakfast or wants to be registered 
off for dinner, paying fifty cents or a dollar 
for your accommodations that should bring in 
two dollars at the least, while he is in town. 

Change to the European plan; price your 
rooms according to their desirability, and you 
will find many people who always demanded the 
best front rooms that really prefer some others 
at twenty-five or fifty cents less, and you will 
also find others that prefer the best rooms at 
your prices. 

Open a lunch room with a counter, and no 
tables if possible; wood tops if you must have 
them. Don’t furnish table cloths or linen 
napkins; use paper napkins, and your laundry 
expense and grief will be cut in two. Don’t 
use any platters, put the order on the plate, 
your dishwashing and breakage will be about 
twenty per cent of what it is now. Another 
item of saving—an ordinary pail will probably 
do for slop instead of a barrel as now; people 
won’t waste their own things as readily as 
they will yours. 


Finish, furnish and operate your lunch room ~ 


according to the requirements of your town. 
Limit your bill of fare to ham, or bacon and 
eggs, small steak, pork chons, a few vegetables, 
cereals, fruit, pastry, tea and coffee, if the vol- 
ume of your business does not justify a greater 
variety. Elaborate on this just as much as 
your trade justifies and no more. Don’t try 
to run a swell cafe just because some one says a 
lunch counter is not good enough. Remember, 
it’s good enough for the larger cities. Satisfy 
yourself that your place is clean; cooking good, 
though plain; good bread, pastry and coffee. 
A lunch counter is a class-less place; social and 
financial differences are forgotten on a stool at 
the lunch counter; bankers, professional men 
and merchants will hop onto a stool at any 
time regardless of their neighbor being in the 
humbler walks of life, and the laborer or me- 
chanie will not keep out of a lunch room be- 
eause the swells go there. Keep your lunch 
room open as many hours each day as possible, 
for you will find a surprising percentage of 
your receipts taken in between regular meals. 
I find about forty-two per cent of our total 
lunch room receipts are taken in at other than 
what we would call regular meal hours, and 
almost all of this at the counter and not at the 
tables. There are many people who would pass 
us up if it were not for the counter service. 
You operate your American plan dining room 
six or eight. hours per day; most of the busi- 
ness is done in three hours’ rushing; guests 
are standing around waiting for the doors to 
open at noon and night for fear things won’t 
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hold out. Keep your lunch counter open from 
six or six thirty a. m. to eight, nine or ten p. m., 
and with a little head work you will not have 
to increase your pay roll, though you surely 
will your net profits. I have heard some hotel 
men claim that the country hotel man wes not 
equipped with proper experience to run a cafe 
or lunch room. If he has the ability to run his 
hotel at a profit, and to the reasonable satis- 
faction of his guests, he can run a lunch room 
as well as his competitors in small restaurants, 
and should be able to at less expense. That’s 
up to the individual, as all other problems are. 

In conclusion I want to say that the lunch 
room in the Lincoln Hotel is doing a fine busi- 
ness along the lines of service that I have out- 
lined—no frills. Our normal business runs 
from $150 to $225 per day, with a net profit 
at the end of the month that fills us with regret 
at our long delay in waking up to the value of 
the lunch counter. 

Here are our figures for September: 


Total served between ; Average 
Gia. /M. and els Meee eet 5,946, 30 cents 

Aine aN Gp. MS cere eerste 6,665, 33 cents 
6pm, and 12 (a."m. 252 «ca eee 5,289, 33 cents 

12 anm, and Gian eee | 934,22 cents 
Total served for month....... 18,834, 32.6 cents 


Our total receipts were $6,041.05, an average 
of $201.38 per day from 628 patrons. A total 
of $2,577.70 was taken in outside of regular 
meal hours from 8,832 people, which shows the 


value of keeping your investment working to ~ 


help out the peak load that you must be pre-— 


pared for. 

Not the least satisfactory phase of the lunch 
counter is the fact that your guests like it, and 
I am sure eighty per cent of the country hotel 
patrons would prefer it to the American plan. 

The feeding question is our most important 


profit and loss problem, and I am convinced | 


that the ‘‘Iunch counter’’ made to fit the situa- 


tion is the solution for many of us. Don’t put 


it off. Start in tomorrow. You ean find all 
kinds of proof that I am right; then act, and 
later return thanks that you are a member of an 
organization that is doiny so much for the gen- 
eral welfare of our fraternity along all lines. 
If you are not a member and get your informa- 
tion through any of the valuable hotel papers 
published get a move on you and join a hotel 
association somewhere, for your experience and 


knowledge will go far toward building up our 


various organizations, until to run a hotel and 
not be a member of a hotel association will 
stamp you as not a hotel man. 

* * * 


At the meeting of the Northwestern Hotel — 


Association in 1914 Mr. Richards submitted the 


following report, confirming his promise of the 


year before: 


eal" 


In submitting for your information the re- ies 
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sults of our lunch room for 1913 in detail, as 
far as we go into detail, I do so for three pur- 
poses: First, to keep my promise, made at our 
dast convention, to inform you fully as to our 
lunch room results; second, to show you how 
much our system of keeping books is lacking in 
detail, that would be of value in determining 
as to whether or not our results were as good as 
they should be if compared with others; third, 
to demonstrate the value, in a limited way, of 
uniform comparative cost accounting. 

Each one of you who runs a lunch room ean 
compare your results with ours and learn some- 
thing by so doing, I am sure—learn where we 
are weak and you are strong. 

LINCOLN HOTEL, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Lunch Room Results for 1913. 


Per Cent 
z of 
Expenses— receipts Amount 
DSipplies ISSued) se ..aac sere 58.51 $32,725.89 


(The above includes feed- 
ing all employes of 
lunch room.) 


LORE Sere reee ee RCIN tet Te 2.14 1,200.00 
Interest on investment, 5%. 1.07 600.00 
‘Office expense lac.sen satus ahs 520.00 
eRenrig eration wes cts pls. (st 5D 300.00 
LIVEN THE ape eae eee Rae oe here esis 100.00 

Electrical cooking, 47,925 
SEE Wie Sb Yo sree soars er 1.3 718.75 
POAT OUT i cose, aGtem oe 2518 gee 9,059.70 
‘Repairs, expense, ete.-..... AML 449.89 
Expense, merchandise ..... 1 241.51 
POELVCT ALG seers seh oterakere- los suc 22 121.93 
Crockery and CVA Se cos fe tebe 1.49 835.20 
Profit on gross BOS GBhG Sodan 15.83 8,830.43 
100 $55,783.30 


Total receipts for 12 months, $55,783.30. 
Profit on investment, 80.3. 


Call It Coffee Room 
From the Hotel Monthly, January, 1914. 
Many hotels that are putting in lunch rooms 
take exception to the name ‘‘Lunch Room,’’ 


as detracting from the dignity of the hotel 


business. They want a name that sounds 
better, yet will unmistakably call attention to 


the room where refreshments are served quickly : 


and at moderate cost. 
Since this demand for a new name is wide- 
spread, THE Horrn Montruiy suggests that, 


instead of Lunch Room, hotels use pee name 


combination of restaurant, 


i ““Coffee Room.’? 


Among the reasons for using the name 
_“*Coffee Room’’ are: 


The coffee houses of Old England were a 
lunch room, and 
pee , 
tea room. 

Café means, literally, coffee house. 

Coffee house is defined in the Standard Dic- 


_ tionary as ‘‘A house where cores and other 


refreshments are served; a café, 
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Coffee is the one article most called for, and 
supposedly best served, in the lunch room; for 
every progressive lunch room keeper is proud 
of his coffee; as, in fact, all caterers are, or 
should be. 

Since, then, coffee, the national beverage of 
America, is the most important feature of the 
lunch room, why not use the name ‘‘ Coffee 
Room’’ in the same good old English sense 
that ‘‘coffee house’? meant what ‘‘lunch 
yoom’’ now means? 

And why cannot hotels place on the Coffee 
Room door a neat announcement to this effect: 


COFFEE ROOM 


LUNCHEON SPECIALTIES 
Open from 6 A. M. until Midnight 


or similar sign, to meet conditions, as, ‘‘Service 
at all hours’’; or, simply use the word ‘‘Servy- 
ice,’’ indicating that patrons may be waited 
upon at tables? 

Coffee Room is appropriate for the reason 
that coffee is served with everything—cakes, 
doughnuts, eggs, beans, sandwiches, hashes, 
pies, in fact, every Iunch room dish. 

We bespeak for the name ‘‘Coffee Room’’ 
a wide and popular use. 


Angelica pattern waitress apron 
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CHECKING RESTAURANT SALES 

[1 am indebted to the Lock-Stub Check Co. of 
New York and Chicago for the text and ilustra- 
tions under the above head, the company having 
permitted the reproduction from their booklet on 
the control of Receipts in Hotels, Restaurants 
and Cafes. The eaposition is that of a thor- 
oughly practical system in general use through- 
out America. | 

THE AUDITOR: The auditor, either man or 
woman, is practically in complete charge veri- 
fying all records and making the returns to 
the proprietor, as to the amount of cash taken 
in, and the amount of goods sold. 

A DAY’S BUSINESS UNDER THE LOCK- 
STUB CHECK SYSTEM: The auditor sup- 
plies the checker, on the latter’s requisition, 
with guests’ checks and duplicate checks, charg- 
ing them to the checker, and crediting him with 
them when used. 

When the waiter goes on duty, the checker 
gives him an aluminum holder containing a sup- 
ply of consecutively numbered guests’ checks, 
each check having a stub securely locked; or 
where the guest check holder is not used, the 
waiter is given a supply of loose checks. The 
waiter signs for these in a book (Fig. 103) 
kept for that purpose. 


cece (ea 
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Fig. 103—Waiter’s Signature Book. 


When a waiter takes an order from a guest, 
fie writes the items on the guest’s check, as 
shown on (Fig. 104). Returning to the dining 
room, after having the order filled in the 
kitchen, the waiter stops at the checker’s stand, 
hands him the guest’s check, and at the same 
time lowers his tray, raising all covers, so that 
the checker can see what is on it. The checker 
then, selecting the proper dies, stamps the 


1 2 ag 3 2 5 


RECORD stip Atcono sue 


- Fig. 106—Checker’s 


Record Slip. 


‘| Waiter 
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ROOM No. 


’ CHECK No. 


LOCK-STUB CHECKING SYSTEM PAT DEC.29,’96. 


Fig. 104—Guest’s Check. 


prices opposite the items on the guest’s check 
(Fig. 105). He also stamps the same prices 
in the food column, under the waiter’s number, 
on the checker’s record-slip (Fig. 106) and re- 
turns the guest’s check to the waiter, who then 
serves the guest. 


hocks 


ote 107—Wine Check. 
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DATE ROOM No 


CHECK.No. | 
26 
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Fig. 105—Guest’s Check with Prices Stamped On. 


WINE ORDERS: Suppose a guest, previ- 
ously served, now orders a quart of. wine, the 
waiter writes the item on the guest’s check, as 
shown, goes directly to the checker and pre- 
sents the guest’s check to him. The checker, 
seeing that it is a wine item, takes one of the 
duplicates, and writes on it with a blue pencil, 
the number of the waiter, opposite the letter, 
““W,’? and the number of the guest’s check 
opposite the letter ‘‘G’’ (Fig. 107). Then he 
stamps the price of the wine on the guest’s 
check opposite the wine item (Fig. 108), at 
the same time stamps both the duplicate and the 
checker’s record slip with the prices. The 
waiter now gets the wine from the serving bar, 
leaving the duplicate there, and serves the wine 
to the guest. 

In some hotels, where the wine business is 
particularly heavy, a guest check with several 
coupons at the top, usually numbered 1, 2 and 
3, is used. Hach coupon also has the waiter. 
and check number printed on it. With this 
style of guest check, transactions requiring dup- 
licates are more quickly handled, as when drinks 
or any items calling for the use of duplicates 

are ordered, all the checker has to do is to 
stamp the amount on the coupon, instead of 
having to write thereon the waiter’s and guest’s 


xe 
\ 


wine. 
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DATE ROOM No. 


CHECK No. 
26 


Waiter 2 


LOCK-STUB CHECKING SYSTEM PAT re eee al 


Fig. 108—Guest’s Check with Wine Order. 


check number. For example, if the waiter has 
an order for wine he goes to the checker (in 
some places to the cashier), who stamps the 
prices upon the coupon at the top of the guest’s 
check, as well as opposite the item in the body 
of the check and also on his sheet, under the 
waiter’s number. 

The different ways of handling the wine or- 
ders depends upon the opinion of the hotel con- 
troller, or the one having charge of the sys- 
tems, as to the best method required for that 
particular hotel. 

CIGAR ORDERS: When the guest orders 
cigars, the item is handled the same as the 
In many hotels and restaurants the 
cashier also runs the cigar stand. When this 
is the case, he or she is supplied with a set of 
dies, and a checker’s sheet. Then the waiter 
secures the cigars from the cashier, who stamps 
the price on the guest’s check and on his check- 
er’s sheet. 

THE CASHIER: When the guest finishes 
his meal, the waiter takes the check to the 
checker (in some cases to the cashier), who 
adds up the amount of the items, and writes the 
total on the check in red ink (see script figures 
in Fig. 109). This is done to protect the guests, 
who do not as a rule add up their checks and 
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DATE ROOM No. 


CHECK No. 


26 


Waiter 2 | 


LOCK-STUB CHECKING SYSTEM PAT DEC.29, 96. 


Fig. 109—Guest’s Check Totaled. 


prevents the waiters overcharging guests by 
writing in pencil a total of more than the 
amount of the check. The guests pay the 
waiter, who in turn pays the cashier, leaving 
with him the guest checks. 

Some places use a guest’s check with a cou- 
pon at the bottom. This coupon is used as a 
receipt to the waiter. When the waiter pays the 
cashier, the cashier signs or stamps this coupon, 
tears it off and hands it to the waiter. In this 
way, if a check is lost, the responsibility can 
be easily placed. 

The payment of each guest’s check is entered 
by the cashier in a cashier’s book (see Fig. 
110). In the first column he enters the wait- 


—|iPi8 LOCK-STUB CHECKING SYSTEM, 
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Fig. 110—Cashier’s Book. 
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er’s number, in the second column the check 
number, and, if the check is charged, the guest’s 
name and room number, and in the total column, 
the total of the check. If he has time, he also 
enters the amounts of food, wine and cigars, 
appearing on the check, in their respective col- 
umns in the cashier’s book. If busy, he enters 
only the waiter’s number, check number and 
the total. In restaurants where there are no 
charge accounts, the entries are made on a 
cashier’s sheet, instead of cashier’s book, giv- 
ing the waiter’s number, check number and 
total amount of each check. 

When the cashier goes off duty he adds up 
the amounts in the total column of the cashier’s 
book, and enters the total in pencil, thus show- 
ing the amount for which he is responsible. 
The second cashier continues to make the en- 
tries under the first cashier’s entries, and in 
the same way adds up separately the amount of 
the checks he has handled. The last cashier at 
night adds up the items for the whole day, and 
enters the footing, besides making a footing of 
the amount of the checks he has handled. 

The cashiers always keep the checks in the 
same order in which they receive them, which is, 
of course, the same order in which they are en- 
tered in the book. This is done to facilitate 
the work of the auditor. At the end of the day 
these used checks are turned in to the auditor, 
together with the cashier’s book. 

When a waiter goes off duty he returns his 
cheek holder with all unused checks to the 


checker, and is given eredit in the book in which — 


they were charged. The last checker on duty 
makes out a report of the closing consecutive 
number of the checks used by each waiter, and 
sends this, together with the checker’s record- 
slips or sheets used for the day and their clos- 
ing consecutive numbers to the auditor. 

Auditing: In most hotels, the auditing for 
each day is done the following day; in some 
hotels a night force does the work. © 

The first thing the auditor does is to verify 
the total of each check, to check the entries in 
the cashier’s book by comparing them with the 
guests’ checks, at the same time going over the 
prices of food items as extended on the checks 
to see that they are priced correctly. The audi- 
tor then sorts the guests’ checks by waiter’s 
numbers, arranges each waiter’s checks in con- 
secutive order to see if there are any missing. 
The numbers of the first and last checks used 
are compared with the statement sent up by the 
checker, showing the number of checks used by 
each waiter. After this is done, the auditor 
checks the entries on the checker’s slips with — 
the items on the guests’ checks, to see that all 
items are accounted for. 
missing check, the unchecked items under that 
particular waiter on the checker’s slip would be 
the amount called for on the lost check. — 

After assembling and assorting the guests’ 
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checks the auditor then arranges the duplicate 
checks (the wine and cigar checks) by waiters’ 
numbers, and checks them against the wine and 
cigar items on the guests’ checks. The dupli- 
eate checks are then assembled in consecutive 
order to ascertain if there are any missing. If 
everything checks correctly, the auditor goes 
over and verifies the additions of the cashier’s 
book, and then enters the work for the day in 
the auditor’s record book. 

VOID ITEMS: A transaction which oceurs 
many times in hotels and restaurants is that 
known as a ‘‘Void.’’ This is the case where 
goods are returned. For example, a steak im- 


- properly cooked, the cream is sour or the melon 


_ that item and writes his initials opposite. 


is bad. 

Such a transaction is handled as follows: 
The waiter takes the rejected food and the 
guest’s check to the headwaiter, who, with a 
blue pencil, draws a ring around the price of 
The 
waiter then takes it to the checker who, with 
one of the dies, stamps the price upside down 
in the lower left corner of the guest’s check 
(Fiz. 111), and also upside down in the waiter’s 
column of the checker’s sheet. When the checker 
or cashier totals the guest’s check, this amount 
is always shown deducted from the total, and 
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the auditor deducts all items stamped upside 
down from the amount of the checker’s sheet 
(Fig. 112). 
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Fig. 112—Checker’s Sheet. 


The checker enters all ‘‘Voids’’ in a ‘‘ Void 
Book’’ (Fig. 113), showing waiter’s number, 
the check number, the article returned, the price 
and the reason why it was returned. This book 
is, as a rule, shown each day to the proprietor, 


Fig. 1183—Void Book. 


who thus keeps in touch with the way food is 
being served and cooked. If, for example, five 
or six steaks were returned at a meal on ac- 
count of improper cooking, it shows that the 
chef was negligent, and the proprietor goes di- 
rectly to him to find out about it. If many 
melons were returned because they were unripe, 
he goes to the steward to find out why he pur- 
chased unripe fruit. 

The operation and auditing of the system is 
practically the same whether the guest check 
holder and record slip be used or the loose 
checks and checker’s sheets without the locked 
stubs. 
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PLAN OF LUNCH ROOM IN THE BRIGGS HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
The room is 54 x 38 feet. 


by Albert Pick & Co. 


practically restaurant and grill room service. 


“y STREET 


and delicatessen goods. The stairway to the main hotel kitchen is located just beyond the cish- 


washing pantry. 


IN THE BRIGGS HOUSE, CHICAGO 
Unprofitable Business Stores Converted Into 
Profitable Lunch Room. 

From the HoteL Montuuy, February, 1916. 

One of the best appointed and most popular 
of the newly-opened lunch rooms in Chicago is 
that in the Briggs House, with entrance trom 
Fifth avenue. This room, measuring 54x38 
feet, was formerly three business stores, which, 
owing to the closing of the old Chicago and 
Northwestern depot has lessened the pedestrian 
traflic on this street, consequently made the 
stores not so valuable for rental purposes. The 
management converted them into a lunch room, 
and it has proved a very profitable venture. 

The accompanying plan, designed by H. B. 
Brown, of Albert Pick & Co., tells its own story 
in the matter of consistent lay-out and con- 
trol. The counters are made of selected quarter 
sawed gumwood, the pattern being carefully 
matched all the way through. The tops are of 
l-inch carrara glass. One of the particular 
features that are different in this from other 
restaurants or lunch rooms is that there is an 
open grill at the end where all of the short 
order work is done in view of the patrons. This 
permits the combination of dairy lunch service 
with short order work, giving to the establish- 
ment a semi cafe and grill room as well as lunch 
room atmosphere, ‘ 


The urns and display cases, inclosed within — 
the counter, are arranged for double service, 


so as to facilitate the work during rush hours. 


There are abundant refrigeration facilities. A 


feature of the room is the refrigerated case for 


the display of uncooked foods for the patron’s— 


selection, grill room style, and also of delicates- 
sen foods. 


The dishwashing pantry is equipped with 
Just outside the 


Blakeslee ruwry machine. 
dishwashing pantry is a stairway leading direct 


to the main kitchen of the hotel, where the 


bulk of the cooking for the lunch room is done, 
and brought to the steam-table for quick dish- 
ing up. 


To HOTEL LOBBY 


Designed and equipped ~ 
Seats 110, of which 38 are around counter. 

Note the cashier’s desk controlling street and hotel lobby entrances. The kitchen facilities give 
The fixture marked ‘‘case’’ is for display of meats 


The room is attractively aecorated in soft 


and pleasing colors. 
It was quite an experiment opening this 


7 


room, as the management was in doubt regard-— 


ing the patronage, the Randolph street neigh- 
borhood seemingly being oversupplied with eat- 
ing places of every description. 
has won out in great shape, the patronage hav- 


But the place 


ing increased almost continuously since the — 


opening day and reaching as high as 610 checks _ 
in a day, the checks averaging 27 cents. And, 


notwithstanding this growing lunch room busi- 


ness, it is remarked that the Briggs House 


restaurant, always a popular dining place, has — 


shown an increase of business. 
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FRED HARVEY LUNCH ROOM IN UNION STATION, KANSAS CITY 


Moa 
From The Hotel Monthly, December, 1914: 
The lunch room is arranged to seat 250. 
‘ The color scheme is gray and pink. The illus- 

. tration pictures the room to good advantage, 

showing the revolving chair stools around the 
counter and the bentwood chairs for the tables. 
The gallery at the end of the room is arranged 
for table service. Under the gallery is a coun- 
ter for service of railroad employes. 

-- The lunch counter is built in eight sections, 
each a complete service center, including sup- 
ply of milk, cream, ice water, ice, butter, table 

- ware, ete. The counters are built of marble 

es and lined with German silver. The draft fauc- 


ets for milk, etc., are self measuring for single 


portions. : 

The display refrigerators back of the lunch 
counter are of glass in German silver frame, 
aad tempt the eye with salad, fruit, and other 

delicacies. The cashier’s desk is located he- 
E tween the two entrances to the lunch room. 


___ telautograph, by which special orders are writ- 
ten. and simultaneously reproduced in duplicate 
Ba handwriting in the kitchen, where a caller calls 
-_ the order. As soon as it is filled there is a red 
-— signal in the lunch room, indicating ‘‘ready.’’ 
The kitchen is on the same floor and with 
direct access to the lunch room. 
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A feature of the service is quick action by 


Cafeteria in European Plan Hotel 

The cafeteria installed in the Deming Hotel 
of Terre Haute, with seating capacity for 55, 
has been converted into a coffee room. The 
experience of Manager Cochrane was that many 
guests objected to waiting upon themselves. 
The coffee room has Innch counter and opalite 
top tables. The business of the room has 
doubled since the change was made, said Mr. 
Cochrane, and is both a popular and profitable 
department of the hotel’s business. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE CATERING 


Since the first publishing of my book, ‘‘The 
Lunch Room,’’ I have gained experience in the 
catering methods of a big department store, 
and become sufficiently familiar with its Cafe- 
teria-Lunch Room to give some pointers regard- 
ing the business and the way certain of the 
specialized goods and best sellers are made. 
This department store is Tiedtke Bros. of To- 
ledo, Ohio. The store occupies a large block. 
The ground floor is devoted to grocery depart- 
ment, restaurant, lunch room, and soda fountain. 
The kitchen is located under the restaurant and 
connected by electric dummy. The bakery oc- 
cupies two floors, the bread department on the 
restaurant floor, the pastry department below 
it. Twenty bakers are employed. The bake- 


' shop has two Durkop ovens and one reel oven. 


The cake department has two ovens, and there 
is abundance of cold storage. The bakery de- 
partment is doing a retail business from $150,- 
000 to $175,000 a year. 

The bakery goods are charged from the bak- 
ery department to the restaurant counters at 
wholesale prices. Meats and groceries are also 
supplied at wholesale. The place is scientific- 
ally arranged to connect the manufacturing 


' plants with the selling departments, so that 


supplies can be had in the minimum of time 
and without confusion. 
The main lunch counter and tables seat 240 


_ persons; the soda fountain luncheonette seats 


65; the delicatessen counter 30; and one long 
counter 75; about 400 seats in all. The goods 
sold over the lunch counter are confined mainly 
to breads, pastries, cereals, a few sandwiches, 
boiled eggs, and a number of side dishes or en- 


_ trees. : 


The bill of fare for every day lists the fol- 
lowing items, printed on a two-page folder: 


READY TO SERVE, 


Tea, coffee or cocoa, 5; beef tea, 5. 

Glass of milk, 5; glass of milk, half cream, 
10; glass of pure cream, 15. 

Wheat cakes with syrup, 10. 

Dry or buttered toast, 5; milk toast, 10. 

Cold ham or corned beef, 10; ham and beans, 
15; corned beef and beans, 15; baked beans, 
pot, 5; corned beef hash, steamed, 10; with 
poached or fried egg, 15. 

Beef stew with vegetables, 15. 

Country sausage with mashed potato, 15. 

Wheat cakes and sausage, 20. 

Cold boiled ham and potato salad, 20. 

Roast sirloin of beef, mashed potato, 20. 
went roast beef sandwich, 10; club sandwich, 
_ Hot rice with butter or cream, 10. 

Creamed chipped beef, 15. 

Chicken pie, individual, 10. 

Spaghetti with bread and butter, 10. 

Fridays: Clem chowder, 10; fish eakes with 
‘tomato sauce, 15. 


SANDWICHES (WHITE OR GRAHAM BREAD). 
5 cents: Ham, corned beef, minced ham, 
‘cheese, pimento cheese, fried egg, minced chick- 
en, salmon. 

' 10 cents: Imported Swiss cheese, ham and 
egg, sliced chicken. 


DAIRY DISHES (MILK FROM OUR SELECTED 
DAIRIES ). 

10 cents: Rice and milk; soda crackers and 
milk; milk crackers and milk; graham crackers 
and milk; bread (white or graham) and milk; 
shredded wheat with milk; rice with cream; 
oatmeal with cream; flaked cereals with cream. 

15 cents: Shredded wheat with cream. 


OYSTERS. 

Raw, 15; stew, 20; fry, 25; sandwich, 10. 4 

STEAKS, CHOPS, HAM AND EGGS, HASH, ETC. ' 

Corned beef hash, browned in the pan, 15. 

Corned beef hash browned, 2 poached eggs, 
25. 

Liver and bacon, 20; bacon and eggs, 25; 
bacon, fried or broiled, 20. 

Ham and eggs, 25; fried or broiled ham, 20. 

Pork chops, 30; two lamb chops, 30. 

Hamburger steak, 20. ; 

Small steak, 30; sirloin steak, 45; porter- 
house steak, 50; extra porterhouse steak, 75; 
porterhouse steak for two, $1.00. 

Veal cutlets breaded, tomato sauce, 30. 

Bread, butter and potatoes included with all 
meat orders. ea" 

Iee cream soda, any flavor, 5; ice cream 
suncees, 10. ; 

POSITIVELY FRESH EGGS. ‘ & 

Two boiled, fried, serambled or poached, 15. ; 

Two scrambled eggs and minced ham, 20. ’ 

Two scrambled eggs and chipped beef, 20. 

Plain omelet, 15; ham omelet, 20. a 

Extra butter, 5. ; 

Toast or bread and butter included in the ~~ 
above. 
: PASTRY AND DESSERT, 

Pies in season, 5; crullers, 5; stewed prunes 
with cream, 10; rice pudding, 5; tapioca cream © 
pudding, 5; apple sauce, 5; baked apple, 5; 
baked apple with cream, 10; ice cream, 5 and ~ 
10; charlotte russe, 5; eclairs, 5. ee 


pie aes «oa 
SPECIAL: ICE CREAM SODA, 5; Banana ~ 
special, 10; maple nut sundae, 10; maple nut 
ice cream, 10; cream puff sundae, 10; Tiedtke’s _ 
special, 10; bitter sweet sundae, 10; pineapple 
sherbet, 5. : ‘ 
FANCY DRINKS: Malted milk (plain), 
10; egg malted milk, 15; plain lemonade, 10; — 
egg lemonade, 15; coco cola, 5; sarsaparilla, 
5; root beer, 5; ginger ale, 5; Welch’s grape 
juice, 10; lime-ade, 5; orangeade 5. aoe "4 
Attached to the bill of fare are ‘‘specials’’? — 
cards, one for the ice cream soda and fancy | ' 
drinks, the other for special lunch room dishes — 
of the day, as itemized herewith; these latter — 
changed from day to day. : a 
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dressing; mashed potatoes; cream bread and | .. 
; choice © 
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ter; choice of tea, coffee, milk or cocoa. 

Menu 15 cents: Roast hamburger loaf with 
mashed potatoes; cream bread and butter. 

Puree of tomato soup, 10; beef bouillon, 5. 

Oyster sandwich 5;chili con carne, 10; oyster 
stew, 20; raw, 15; fried, 25. 

English beef stew with vegetables, 15, 

Grape fruit, 5; potato or salmon salad, 10; 
chicken pie, 10; baked beans, 5; corn bread, 5; 
hot mince pie, 5; fresh buttermilk, 5; stewed 
corn, 5; stewed tomatoes, 5; rice or tapioca 
pudding, 5. 


Restaurant patrons pay by check, passing the 
cashier. All counter patrons pay on delivery. 
Small cash registers are conveniently placed on 
the counters. 

Soda is featured on all counters, the soda 
fountain proper having a large center fountain; 
the other places having small counter fountains. 
All counters are used to display cakes, pies, 
pastries, fruits, ete., and whatever is in season. 
Also other dishes, such as salads, are lined up 
in profusion to tempt the appetite of the pa- 
trons. All the counters are wide enough to 
permit this display. 

The delicatessen counter sells a variety of 
cold meats, such as pork, roast beef, chicken, 
fancy sausage, etc.; plain salads, such as potato 
salad and pickled beets, etc., also sandwiches 
and box lunches. 

The restaurant lunch counter is largely kept 
busy during noon hours and supper time; but 
the other counters, especially the soda fountain 
luncheonette, are kept busy during slack hours, 
selling sodas, ice creams, coffee, tea, pastries, 
and other fountain delicacies. The pastries, 
especially cream puffs, tarts or eclairs filled 
with ice cream or whipped cream find a good 
sale. 

The bakery~goods are made of the best ma- 

terials and sold at a moderate price and at a 
fair profit. 
- The soda fountain feature seems to draw a 
certain trade, as there are many people who do 
not like to enter a large restaurant, and rather 
prefer going to the soda fountain; especially 
the ladies. Thus the installing of a small foun- 
tain is a well-paying investment for most any 
Tunch counter. 

Some of the bakery goods and snecialties 


used in this place: 


Dough for Sweet Goods 
Set sponge with 1 gallon water, 4 ounces of 


yeast, 10 pounds bread flour, at 83 to 84 de- 


 - 


f3 ; _ Coffee Cake dough). 


_ grees. 


When ready add for doughing, 2 quarts 


of milk, 3 ounces salt; cream together 3 pounds 


of sugar, 3 pounds half butter half lard, 15 
eggs, flavor of mace and lemon, and add this 
with about 12 to 15 pounds of flour to sponge 


and make a smooth dough. Let this dough 


come up twice. 


Work down and use for the 


various goods, such as coffee cakes, golden 


rolls, Vienna rolls, cinnamon rolls, yeast raised 
doughnuts, jelly balls. The same dough may 
also be used for special butter rolls (see Vienna 


Z - Golden Rolls ; 

Take some of the ready dough, to which some 
sultana raisins have been added. Roll out in 
pieces about 14 inch thick, 12 inches wide; brush 


- fit the fryer. 
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over with melted butter; sprinkle with cinna- 
mon sugar to which some ground nutmeats have. 
been added; roll up like jelly roll; cut in thin 
slices, each piece to weigh about 214 ounces. 
Set on pans a little distance apart (a pan 18x 
26x1 should hold 35 pieces), Set in rows, cut 
side up. Let prove up and wash with egg. 
Now put some custard (pastry cream) in a bag 
with a small tube and put a ring of cream on 
each of the rolls. Bake in good heat of 375 
to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. While still warm 
brush the baked rolls over with a syrup made 
with 1 pound 10 ounces of sugar and 1 pint of 
water. This gives additional sweetness and a 
nice gloss. These rolls sell for 20 cents per 
dozen; on lunch counter 2 rolls for 5 cents. For 
convenience the rolls may be made large to sell 
for 5 cents each at the lunch counter. The cus- 
tard used is made from 1 quart milk, 4 ounces 
sugar, 4 whole eggs, 2 ounces cornstarch, mixed 
and cooked like a pastry cream. This custard 
is also used for filling cream slices, cream puffs, 
eclairs and other cream goods. 


Crescent Rolls 

Roll sweet dough out as for goiden rolls. 
Brush over with melted butter and fold in 
three. Flatten out and cut in strips about 5: 
inches long, one inch wide, each strip to weigh 
about 214 ounces or less. Set on pans in eres- 
cent shape, making a few incisions on one side 
with knife, forming scallops. Let prove, wash 
with egg and bake. Frost with vanilla frost- 
ing. 

Snails 

Cut strips of same size and weight. Twist. 
each piece into a string and form in snails on 
pans; prove, egg wash and bake. Frost with 
vanilla frosting. 

Vienna Rolls 

Use from same dough. Divide in 2% ounce 
pieces, round up, then mold in long rolls with 
pointed ends; set on pans far enough apart so 
they do not touch in baking. When partly 
proved give two or three slanting cuts; give 
some more proof, egg wash and bake. The 
same rolls may be left plain without cutting. 
Wash and sprinkle with poppyseed and bake. 


Raised Doughnuts 

Roll dough out 1% inch thick; eut with dough- 
nut cutter in pieces to weigh not more than 2 
ounces each; set on wire screens to prove, and 
when sufficiently proved fry in hot lard. 

Jelly Balls (Bismarks or Jelly Doughnuts ) 

Divide dough in two-ounce pieces; round up 
and flatten lightly; set on screens. When 
proved fry same as the doughnuts. When cool 
fill with soft jelly. The raised doughnuts and. 
jelly balls may be proved on cloths set in boxes. 
or on boards; but wire grates are used in this. 
bakery. The grates are made with handles to 
This does away with handling the 
goods twice. As the wire grate is set in the 
hot grease the doughnuts rise to the top of the 
grease and are turned over when browned on 
one side. When done they are lifted out with 
the wire grate, set aside to drain and cool. This. 
process is used also for other fried cakes. 


Filler Devices for Jelly Balls, Etc. 
For the filling of jelly balls, cream puffs, 
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eclairs, ete., a cake filler is used. This filler is 
built on the pump system, made of heavy iron; 
also lower priced ones are made from tin elec- 
troplated. It may be used for filling jelly or 
custard. The iron filler sells for $5.00; the 
other for $2.50. These fillers are very practical 
to use, saving time and labor. 


Swedish Rolls (Specialty) 

Take 14 gallon milk, % gallon water, 1% 
pounds sugar, 114 pounds lard, 10 eggs, 1 oz. 
salt, 1 pound of compressed yeast, 14 pounds 
bread flour (if a very strong flour, use 4% of 
winter wheat flour). Make this into a cool 
straight dough of 70 to 75 degrees. Let dough 
rest for 20 minutes. Divide dough in two 
pieces. Roll out into a long square, % inch 
thick. Spread-2 pounds of butter of the same 
consistency as the dough over each piece, fold- 
ing in three as for puff paste (using 4 pounds 
butter per gallon, altogether). Roll out dough 
again and fold in three (3 times 3 altogether). 
Roli out again and sprinkle with cinnamon 
sugar mixed with a few ground nuts. Fold in 
three and roll out into a sheet 14 inch thick; 
cut in squares of about 3 inches; fold corners 
to the center, pinching center down well. Set 
on pans, 30 on pan 18x26xl1. Wash with good 
egg wash (half milk, half yolks). Put a dot of 
custard in center of each, using same custard as 
given for golden rolls. Let prove up and bake 
in 375 to 400 degrees Fahr. When baked put a 
dot of vanilla icing on top of custard in center. 
This mixture should be made up in not too 
warm a shop. In warm weather set pieces of 
dough in refrigerator or other cool place while 
working up the rest of dough. On account _of 
the large amount of yeast used, the dough rises 
quickly. Very small batches have to be given 
more time between rolling. The amount given 
produces 30 dozen rolls, which sell at from 18 
to 20 cents per dozen at bakery counter and 2 
for 5 cents at lunch counter. A very good sel- 
ler. From 8 to 12 gallons of this mixture is 
used a day—240 to 360 dozen. 


Fried Cakes and Twisted Crullers 

1 Ib. 2 ozs. powdered sugar, 4 ozs. butter, 4 
eggs, 4 lbs. pastry flour (soft flour), 1 oz. 
eream of tartar, % oz, soda, 1 quart of milk, 
flavor of mace or vanilla. These are mixed like 
cakes, but the mixture must not be worked after 
adding the flour, to prevent toughening. Roll 
out on flour dusted table to about 1% ineh thick, 
cut with 254 ineh eutter for fried eake. Two 
fried cakes should weight about 214 ozs. 

The twisted crullers are made from the trim- 
mings of this dough. The dough is rolled in 
strips and eut in pieces to weigh 1% oz. each. 
These are rolled out, doubled and twisted rope 
fashion. Both eakes are set on wire grates, as 
used for doughnuts, fried in hot lard in 370 to 
375 degrees Fahr. The cakes should be per- 
fectly cool before sugaring. A mixture of 2 
ozs. of cornstarch with 5 Ibs. of icing sugar is 
used for sugaring fried cakes and crullers. 


Scones and Tea Biscuits 
15 Ibs. cake flour, 30 ozs. sugar, 30 ozs. lard, 


3 ozs. salt, 10 ozs. cream of tartar, 5 ozs. soda, . 


2% lbs. sultana raisins, 1 gallon milk. Sift 
cream of tartar in flour, dissolve salt in milk 
with the sugar. Rub lard into the flour; add 
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raisins and mix into a very firm dough, mixing 
it well. Scale pieces 10 ozs. each; round up; 
roll out about three-fifths of an inch thick; cut 
in four pieces. Set on pans 4 inch apart, wash 
top only carefully with good egg wash; let 
stand on the pans for a few minutes. Bake in 
about 400 degrees Fahr. 


Tea Biscuits 

10 Ibs. cake flour, 114 lbs. lard, 2 ozs. salt, 
4 ozs. sugar, 2 ozs. soda, 4 ozs. cream of tartar, 
3 quarts milk. Mix same as for scones; work 
mixture well. Roll %4 inches thick; cut with 
2% inch cutter; set close together, let rest for 
a few minutes before baking; wash with good 
egg wash. Bake in 375 to 400 degrees Fahr. 

I may say we have found that a cream of 
tartar substitute (we use Monarch cream) 
works better in these mixtures than cream of 
tartar. 

Cream Puffs and Eclairs 

Take 1 quart of water, 1 Ib. of lard, 1% Ibs. 
bread flour, 20 to 24 eggs, a little milk, 
1% oz. finely powdered ammonia. Boil water 
and lard, let come to a good boil and stir in the 
sifted flour. Mix to a smooth paste. Put in 
bowl and work in the eggs a few at a time, 
beating mixture well. Add sufficient milk to 
obtain proper consistency. For puffs, add the 
powdered ammonia; for eclairs leave it out. 
Try to get the puffs in the oven while the mix- 
ture is warm. Bake on light greased and dusted 
pans, in from 380 to 400 degrees Fahr. LEclairs 
are dressed on pans in 4 inch fingers, using a 
large *%4 inch tube. This mixture produces’ 
about 8 dozen large puffs and about the same 
amount of eclairs. EHelairs sell 3 for 5 cents 
at bakery counter; 5 cents each at lunch coun- 
ter. Puffs slightly larger are made filled with 
custard, A smaller puff is used for whipped 
cream filling; these sell for 5 cents each at 
lunch counter, 

Puff Pastry Goods 

The making of puff paste is described on 
pages 25 and 26. These goods, especially the 
cream slices, or Napoleons, sell well. The dif- 
ferent kinds of filled tarts are in good demand. 
Single or double tart eases are kept on hand and 
these are finished in many ways. A very plain 
and popular tart is the cream or custard tart. 
The baked tart case is dipped in diluted jelly 
or in a syrup; the jellied side and rim are 
sprinkled with short shredded cocoanut; the 
center is filled with pastry cream and finished 
with a dot of marshmallow, whipped cream or 
meringue and a piece of candied cherry. A 
large variety of fillings can be made from 
canned fruit, such as pie peaches, cherries, ete., 
boiling the fruit down with sugar. A little 
gelatine may be added for giving body to these 
fillings. 

Combination fillings of custard and fruits are 
also good sellers and the tarts may be finished 
with a border of meringue, or a lattice center, 
and in many other ways. See tarts pages 31 
and 32. 

Cream Slices—Pastry Cuts 

These are described on page 42. The paste 
is rolled out to 14 inch thickness in sheets the 
size of the baking tins. Let stand in a eold 
place for several hours to prevent drawing up 
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in baking. Each pan is marked into three 
strips, without cutting through the paste, docked 
with a fork and baked in about 320 degrees, 
slowly, to bake very crisp. Two strips are put 
together, the top strip bottom side up, then 
slightly frosted with vanilla frosting. After 
trimming sides and ends, slices are cut 214x5 
inches. The plain frosted cuts sell for 5 cents 
each. The same slice finished on top with 
whipped cream (which is put on in two fancy 
strips with a star in center, with bag and star 
tube and topped off with half a candied cherry) 
sells for 10 cents on lunch counter. * 

Turnovers and Cream Rolls are also good sell- 
ers. These also sell for 5 cents each. (See 
Index.) 


Whipped, Cream for Filling and Decorating 

A good whipping cream should contain from 
35 to 40 per cent butterfat. There are some 
preparations in use, gum powders and solutions, 
by means of which a poorer grade of cream may 
be used; but it pays to use the best cream pos- 
sible. One gallon of whipped cream fills about 
8 dozen of cream puffs, or charlotte russes, 
which are sold at 5 cents each. One gallon 
whipping cream costs $1.50. One pound sugar 
6 cents; flavoring 2 cents; puffs or charlotte 
russe cases 84 cent each. This leaves a fair 
profit. 

For each quart of cream use four ounces of 
powdered sugar. Beat cream in a cold place, 
and when firm mix in the flavor and powdered 
sugar. In some places a soft marshmallow is 
added to beaten-up whipped cream, The marsh- 
mallow should be added when it is cooled, but 
before it sets, otherwise it does not mix readily 
with the cream. On occasions when I ran short 
of whipping cream I have added a meringue 
stiffened with gelatine or with an ice cream 
powder, which works fairly well in an emer- 

gency. This may be done as follows: Dissolve 
Y% oz., of gelatine (which has been soaked in 
cold water for some time), press out the sur- 
‘plus water and have ready for use. Beat up 
one quart of whipped cream, as usual, and 
sweeten. Beat up one pint of fresh egg whites, 
gradually beating in four ounces of sugar; then 
add the dissolved gelatine, beating constantly ; 
then mix in flavor and from four to eight 


~ ounces more sugar, and bring whipped cream 
_ and meringue together, mixing lightly but fully 
without overmixing, which would make the com- 

- pound lose its lightness. 


This mixture sets 
lightly when it stands and is best used when 
fresh made. When filling puffs with whipped 
cream use no bag or machine; it is best to use 

_a spoon to keep mixture light. 

_ Charlotte Russe 
Paper eases are lined with lady fingers cut 
in halves. One other piece goes in the bottom 
of the case, cut to fit. The fingers are made 
about 3 inches long. Six halves are set around 
the sides of the case. The prepared whipped 
cream is filled in a pastry bag with a large star 


tube and the lined case is filled and finished on 


top with ring and star drawn to a point. Half 
a eandied cherry is placed on top for decora- 
tion. Charlotte russe sell for 5 cents each. — 
Lady fingers are made from a formula using 
8 Ibs. powdered sugar, 3 lbs. flour, 1 quart egg 
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whites, *4 quart yolks, vanilla flavor. This pro- 
duces 36 dozen single large fingers. 


Apple Cakes and Other Fruit Cake 

Pans are lined with sweet dough rolled out 
to about three-eighths inch thick, covered with 
sliced canned or fresh fruit in season, sprinkled 
with cinnamon, sugar or streusel. The cakes 
are best baked if covered with a buttered paper 
to keep the fruit moist. When baked, more 
sugar is sifted over. For lunch counter, a 
cake baked in 8-inch square pan is cut into 4 
pieces, each piece selling for 5 cents. 


Cheese Cakes 

Line 8-inch square pan with 6 ozs. of sweet 
dough. Take 5 Ibs. of cottage cheese, 1% lb, 
melted butter, 1 Ib. sugar, 10 eggs separated, 
% oz. salt, 4% Ib. cornstarch, flavor of mace. 
Cream sugar, butter and egg yolks, add the 
whites beaten firm, mix with the strained cheese, 
add flour or starch and sufficient milk, accord- 
ing to dryness of cheese; fill pans rather full 
and bake in 375 degrees Fahr. Cut in 4 pieces. 
Sell for 10 cents each on lunch counter. 

Quite a variety of other bakery goods not 
mentioned are good sellers at the lunch counters, 
such as chocolate roll, jelly roll, layer cakes 
(eut into portions), also the various small cup- 
cakes and cookies, etc. The soda fountain sells 
cream puffs or eclairs filled with ice cream. 
Slices of cake are made into special dishes at 
the fountains; also some of the cookies are used 
for this purpose. Here are some examples in 
use: 

Cream Puffs 

The cream puff shell is cut into two so the 

top will form the cover. 


For Chantilly Cream Puff 
Fill with a cone of vanilla ice cream. Put 
some crushed strawberry or raspberry, pre- 
serve, or sweetened fresh fruit on top, put on 
the lid, cover with whipped cream. 


For Chocolate Puff 
Fill with vanilla cream, put on cover, pour 
over some chocolate syrup, top off with spoon- 
ful of whipped cream with cherry in center. 


Cocoanut Cream Puff 
Fill with plain ice cream, cover with whipre | 
cream or marshmallow dressing and sprinkle 
thickly with cocoanut. 


Strawberry Cream Puffs 

Fill with whipped cream or ice cream; set in 
a ring of whipped cream; place strawberries 
around and cover center with cream, with berry 
in center. 

Vanilla or Chocolate Eclair 

Cut the eclair in two even halves, so the top 
lifts off nicely. Cut a slice of brick ice cream 
of length and width of shell, or place smalt 
spoonsful of other ice cream in shell, and cover. 
Pour over this a chocolate or vanilla cream 
dressing and top off with whipped cream and 
red cherry. 

Fruit Tart Chantilly 

Plain tart shells which are kept on hand are 
filled with a little fruit in the bottom and filled 
with ice cream, topped off with whipped cream. 
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Cake Sundaes 

Slices of different cakes are placed on a plat- 
ter, angel cake, nut cakes, devil’s cake, spice 
cups cut in halves, a small cone of ice cream, 
are placed on one side; a cone of fruit ice on 
the other side; a spoon of whipped cream 1s 
placed in center; this is covered with a syrup 
or left plain. The ice creams may be varied 
with different cakes, given appropriate names, 
such as Angel Cake Sunde, Devil’s Cake Sun- 
de, etc., These suggestions are limitless and 
many novelties may be invented, using wafers, 
ice cream cones, fancy macaroons for sundes 
and other soda fountain dainties which sell 
from 10 to 20 cents each. 

During the cold months the soda fountains 
sell many good hot drinks, and the business 
done on the lunch counters in sodas, hot or cold, 
have demonstrated that it pays to have such 
features added to lunch rooms, because they 
mean a good profit. Use the best supplies, the 
best quality; and quality means success. 


SODA FOUNTAIN RECIPES 

A number of these recipes are found on pages 
10, 35, 58, 72, 73; but lately quite a number 
of faney ices, as parfaits, mousses, biscuits, 
glacés, souffles, ete., have been introduced at 
the soda fountain. In the regular procedure 
these ices were frozen in cases or in forms, 
which made more or less trouble. But at the 
fountains they are made up from ices or ice 
cream ready at hand. Fruit syrups or crushed 
fruits are mixed with the ice cream and whipped 
cream. The parfaits are usually served in high 
stem glasses or small narrow glasses. Here are 
some formule which are used at the fountain: 


Nut Parfait 

Put a spoonful vanilla ice cream in large 
mixing glass; mix this with one spoonful of 
whipped cream and a small spoonful of chopped 
pecans, walnuts, or pistachios. Fill this mix- 
ture into the stem glass, nearly full. On top of 
this place a spoonful of whipped cream and 
decorate with a maraschino cherry, or with ber- 
ries, strawberry or raspberry, in season. The 
cherry decoration is most popular. This pro- 
duces pecan, walnut or pistachio parfaits. 


Fruit Parfaits 
Use strawberry or other fruit ice or ice cream 
if in season or at hand; otherwise mix crushed 
fruit or syrup with plain ice creams; add 
whipped cream; top off with whipped cream 
and whole berries, or use cherries in place of 
berries. This forms one other variety of par- 
faits. 
Chocolate, Coffee and Mixed Parfaits 
Use coffee ice cream or chocolate ice cream 
when at hand; or use coffee extract, or choco- 
late syrup. Mix these with plain ice cream, 
then add whipped cream; mix again, fill in 
high glass and top off with a cherry. Crushed 
nuts or browned chopped almonds are a very 
nice addition to chocolate or coffee parfaits. 
The parfait mixtures are also served in the 
empty cream puff shells, filling the puff with 
the mixture, setting it in a bed of whipped 
cream, topping it off with some cream and a 
cherry. This is known as the Sherry, or as 
Delmonico Puff or Parfait, 
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The Blackstone Sundae 

Put a cone of vanilla ice cream in a flat 
champagne glass. Place half a preserved peach. 
on top. Line the glass with Nabisco wafers. 
Pour some chocolate syrup over the fruit and 
cover with whipped cream. Sprinkle _ with 
chopped nut meats and decorate with a slice of 
candied pineapple. 


Ambrosia Sundae 
Place a slice of white cake or angel cake in 
bottom, add a spoonful of vanilla ice cream, 
cover with crushed pineapple and orange dress- 
ing and top off with whipped cream. Sprinkle 
with some shredded cocoanut. 


Angel Sundae 
Lay a slice of brick ice cream between two 
slices of angel cake; cover with whipped cream 
dressing and decorate with a cherry. 


Fancy Charlottes with Ice Cream 

Place a small spoon of ice cream in bottom of 
punch glass; line sides with Nabisco wafers or 
lady fingers cut in halves. Fill the center of 
the cup with whipped cream mixed with crushed 
strawberries or other fresh or preserved fruits, 
or mix with crushed nut meats. Decorate top 
with cherries or berries. This makes strawberry 
or raspberry or nut charlotte russe which sells 
for 15 cents each. 


Frozen Strawberry Shortcake . 

Place a piece of sponge cake in bottom of 
saucer or platter, add a cone of strawberry or 
vanilla ice cream; set a few berries around ice 
cream. Cover with cream dressing mixed with 


a few chopped nuts. 
All these are very popular dishes for the soda 
fountain and luncheonette. 


Power chopper for meats and vegetables 


A “portion”? tea measurer 


CURTIS 


eas 


For crushing ice 


A kitchen mixer 


Popular Handbooks 


for Hotel, Restaurant, Transportation 
Catering, Institution and Club Use 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel Salad Book (Shircliffe). Contains 
more than 600 tested recipes for salads and salad dressings. Mr. 
Shircliffe has not only given the recipes, but, im many cases, has 
supplemented them with author’s notes, calling attention to special 
health-giving features, and suggesting diets for the different ail- 
ments that afflict humans. He also takes opportunity to preach 
many a short sermon on the importance of right eating and what 
is best for health from the cradle to old age. He also intersperses 
much of human interest in the way of anecdote, legend, and his- 
torie events. In this way it is more than a cook book—it is read- 
able to those who are not so much interested in how to make salads 
as in the enjoyment of them. The great charm of the book is the 
illustrations, which are from direct photographs in the natural colors, 
so that the dishes illustrated have the eye-appeal and the enticing 
qualities of the real dish. It is a book that fits into every kitchen 
—home, hotel, club, hospital, restaurant, lunch rcom, cafeteria, 
steamship, dining car, industrial catering plant, institution, army 
mess—in fact, wherever information is desired as to the why and 
how to prepare for the table. Price......... Sitesi sietneraa ++ $5.00 


Ranhofer’s Epicurean: The king of cook books is ‘‘The Epi- 
curean,”’ by Charles Ranhofer, of Delmonico’s. This book is 1,200 
pages, and weighs about ten pounds. It is the most extensive, the 
most complete, the most readable, the most attractive, and the 
best all-around cook book that has ever been published. The first 
chapter is devoted to table service, with instruction in menu- 
making and the care and service of wines, the decoration of the 
table, the fixing of the sideboard, complete dining room instruc- 
tions for the service of course dinners. French and Russian 
service is explained. There are lists of china, glass, and silver, ete. ; 
a tablo of supplies in which the French and English names are 
given, and a market list. Then follows 144 pages of menus for 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, buffet or standing suppers, colla- 
tions, hunting parties, garden parties, dancing parties, etc. All 
dishes in these menus are numbered to conform with recipes for 
them in the body of the book. There is a chapter on elementary 
methods, in which even the drudgery work in the kitchen is ex- 
plained, and all the work done by apprentices in the early stages 
of hotel kitchen work. The chapter on kitchen utensils is very 
full, every utensil illustrated. Then como tke recipes: 200 soups, 
251 sauces, 133 garnishes, 191 side dishes, 1(1 shell fish, 218 fish, 
165 beef, 165 veal, 75 mutton, 109 lamb, 48 pork, 224 poultry, 163 
game, 198 miscellaneous entrecs, 267 salads, 172 vegetables, 100 
eggs, 37 farinaceous foods, 233 swect entrees, 170 cakes, 17 
breads, 189 ices and iced drinks, 90 confectionery, and several il- 
lustrations of centerpieces. There is an exhaustive chapter on 
wines, several recipes for mixed drinks, and 64 pages devoted to 
a collection of Delmonico menus, The index occupies 44 double- 
ecly-1n pages. There are more than 800 illustrations. A most 
excellent feature of The Ppicurean is that every recipo*in it appears 
under a good honest English name, alongside of which is the 
translation of it into French. It is beautifully bound in Keratol 
Levant grain, embossed in gold. Price. ..... Bo otan hbo tne $10 


The Hotel St. Francis Cook Bock, by Victor Hirtzler, chef of Hotel 
St. Franeis, San Francisco, Adapted for hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
coffee rooms, families and every place where high-class, wholesome 
cuisine is desired. This is the most important culinary book that has 
come from any press in the last twenty-five years. Mr. Hirtzler 's 
known thruout Europe and America as one of the ablest chefs of the 
day. We has made the cuisine of the Iotel St. Francis world-famous, 
A feature of the Hotel St. Francis Cook Book that will be appreciated 
by thousands of hotel people, caterers, families and all interested in 
home economics, is the selection and preparation of foods in season; 
the presentation of breakfast, luncheon and dinner menus for every 
day in the year—the selections appropriate, and all dishes actually 
prepared and served in the Hotel St. Francis. This feature of the 
ywouok gives a suggestive quality, a reminder attribute, and a knowl- 
edge of food ecenomies and food attributes that is hereby brought 
to the aid of the proficient and the learner, also enables even the 
‘nexperlenced to produce the well-balanced menu. The Jlotel St. 
Franeis Cook Book is indexed and cross indexed so that every 
recipe can be referred to on the instant. Price.............+ $5 


A Selection of Dishes and The Chef's Reminder (Chas. Fellows), 
The book that has met with the largest sale and is in most demand 
from managers, stewards and cooks. Is in vest pocket form, 220 
pages, The most complete and servicealhle pocket reference book to 
culinary matters that has ever been published. It is not a cook book, 
in the general sense of the word, but is full of ideas and suggestions 
regarding bill-of-fare dishes. Chapters are devoted to entrees of all 
kinds, salads, soups, consommes, fish and their sauces, sauces in 
general, garnishes, fancy potatoes, miscellaneous recipes, hints to 
cooks and stewards, suggestions for breakfast, lunch and supper 
lishes, chafing dish cookery, menus, and a pronouncing glossary of 
culinary terms. Tundreds of the dishes listed are given with their 
bill-of-fare names only, as the cooks understand the basic work in 
Oreparing dishes, and the sauces and garnishes are treated separate- 
ly, with information as to their component parts. Thousands of men 
who possess a copy of this book say it is their greatest help. Printed 
vat bond paper, bound in flexible cover...... ye atk eleinrane eri + $125 


The Culinary Handbook (Chas Fellows), 


Presents In concise form 


Information regarding the preparation and service of nearly 4,000. 


different bill-of-fare dishes; also gives much information of encyclo- 
pedic nature regarding fonds of all kinds. Quick reference to every 
aish described is facilitated with an index of 39 columns arranged in 
alphabetical order, and cross indexed, so that no matter what one ts 
looking for, all he has to do js to find the initial letter and under it, 
in alphabetical order, for second, third and fourth letters, ete., the 
article wanted, with page on which it is found. Referring, for in- 
stance, to a sauce of any narticular kind. Find the word Sauee in 
the index, and under ft will be found in alphabetical order 149 dif- 


~ books have become standard the world over, and this one will be 


ferent sauces; and under Salads, 71 different kinds, exclusive of the 
variations in making. Under head of Sausage there are 45 different 
kinds described, with directions for making as well as cooking and 
serving. In fact, the sausage information in this book is more com- . 
plete than in any other published. 190 pages; 7x10 inches... .$2.50 . 


Fellows’ Menu Maker is the last of the successful ready reference 
books compiled by Chas. Fellows, auuhor of ‘‘A Selection of Dishes 
and The Chef's Reminder” and ‘‘The Culinary Handbook.”’ In this 
hook Mr. Feilows has cempiled in concise form thousands of sugges- 
tions for daily changes on the bills-of-fare, both American and Eu- 
ropean plan, for breakfast, luncheon and dinner cards, and so ar- 
ranged as to give popular.changes from day to day to give acceptable ' 
variety, These changes include soups, fish, boildes, entrees, roasts, 
and specials. In their presentation he starts with typical bills-of- 
fare, and the changes are such as might be made in these bills from 
day to day. Also he has presented a chapter entitled ‘Suggestions 
for Specials |) 2r the Day,’ in which the dishes are priced and under- 
lined with bef information regarding their composition. Also, he 
submits several sample menus for business lunches, banquets, and 
small party dinners, and one very serviceable feature of the book is a 
list of the most popular dishes, as soups, fish, boiled meats, roasts, 
and entrees. The book is supplemented with 110 pages of sample 
menus and bills-of-fare, several of them photographic reproductions, 
and representing the cards of hotels and restaurants of both first 
and second class, lunch rooms, transportation catering menus, club 
menus, wine list, caterer’s list, and several illustrations of glass, 
china and silverwares and banquet scenes. The book is indexed; 
printed on fine quality paper; page 7x10 inches, cloth bound. .$2.50 


The Lunch Room (Paul Richards), is the newest of the culinary 
books aud vids fair to become one of the most popular ever produced. 
In writing this book Mr. Richards covered all branches of the busj- 
ness. In its pages can be found lunch room plans; illustrations of 
equipment; chapters on management, salesmanship and bookkeeping; 
suggestions for bills-of-fare; reproduction of articles from technical 
journals relating to lunch room, and about 2,000 recipes for lunch 
room dishes. It is a complete guide to making and marketing lunch 
room foods and beverages. The book is of particular value, not 
alone to those who operate lunch rooms, but to hotelkeepers who may 
consider the advisability of putting in a lunch room in connection 
with their business; a departure that has become very general since 
so many country hotels are changing to modified American or to 
Kuropean plan, the lunch room being the stepping stone to the 
change. Printed on fine quality of paper strongly bound......$2.50 


Paul Richards’ Pastry Book is the title in brief of ‘‘Paul Richards’ 
Rook of Breads, Cakes, Pastries, Ices and Sweetmeats, Especially 
Adapted for Hotel and Catering Purposes.”’ The author is known as 
une of the most skillful all around bakers, pastry cooks and confec- 
tioners in America, and has demonstrated the quality of his work in 
leading hotels. In writing this book he took particular pains to have 
the recipes reliable and worded in such simple fashion that all who 
read them may readily understand and work from them, The book 
is in seven parts, I’art I is devoted to fruit jellies and preserves; 
jams, jellies, compotes and syrups; preserved crushed fruits for sher- 
bets and ices; preserving pie fruits; sugar boiling degrees; colors. 
Iart II, pastry and pie making, pastes and fillings; pastry creams, 
patty cases, tarts and tartlets; icings. Dart III, cake baking; Part 
1V, puddings and sauces; art V, ice creams, ices, punches, ete. 
Part VI, breads, rolls, buns, ete. Part VII, candy making and mis- 
cellaneous recipes; bread economies in hotel; caterers’ price list. The 
recipes are readily found with the aid of 36 columns of index and 
cross index in the back of the book, this index forming in itself a 
complete directory, so to speak, of breads, pastry, ices and sugar 
foods. Trinted on strong white paper; page 7x10 inches, 168 pages, 
bvated THOT gs oe a asa lee clea Bera oncenteere waielassje.@\ciue sis/ete seen 


Pastry tor the Restaurant, by Paul Richards, a vest pocket book 
of 158 pages, is, as its title indeates, especially produced for the use 
of bakers employed in restaurants and European plan hotels. The 
style of work required for the American plan hotel with table d’hote 
meal, and that for the European plan hotel restaurant, where each 
article is sold fur a separate price, has brought about a demand for 
a book with receipts and methods especially adapted for the prepara- 
tion of bakery and pastry goods for individual sale. The first chap- 
ter is devoted to French pastries, which are now so generally sold, 
yet so little understood, because of the misnomer title; then follows 
cakes and tarts of every kind; pies in great variety; puddings, hot 
and cold; ices, ice creams, and many specialties, all set forth with 
ingredients, quantities, and methods of mixing and preparing, and 
instructions for oven or temperature control. Mr. Richards’ other 


equally reliable. The index to this book makes a very complete refer- 
ence to popular pastry goods and will be found valuable as a re- 
minder. .The book is printed on bond paper. Price..........$1.25 
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The Vest Pocket Pastry Book (John E. Meister). This little book 
contains 500 recipes, includes 57 for hot puddings (pudding sauces, : 
ete.; 77 for cold puddings, side dishes, jellies, ete.; 90 for ice creams, _ 
water ices, punches, ete.; 68 for pastes, patties, pies, tarts, etc.; 77 
for cake; 17 for icings, colorings, sugars, etc.; 60 for bread, rolls, 
yeast raised cakes, griddle cakes, ete., as well as 55 miscellaneous 
recipes. Mr. Meister wrote this book at the request of the editor of 
The Hotel Monthly, who had heard his work highly complimented 
by his employers, who said they believed him to have no superior ag 
a first-class workman, The recipes, while given in few words, yet 
are easily understandable, and have helped thousands of bakers to 
improve their work. Book is indexed; printed on bond paper.$1.25 
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The Vest Pocket Vegetable Book, (Chas. G. Moo 

more to popularize the cooking and serving of nepeteiied ny hotels ; 
and restaurants than any other book ever published. It was 
written with this idea. The author took particular pains to make 
this little volume a classic and. his masterpiece,.and he succeede 
remarkably well, Into 120 pages he has condensed more informa- 
tion regarding the history, cultivation, nutritive qualities, and 
approved forms of cooking and serving vegetables than. can be found 
in any other book, no matter how large; and it has been demo 
strated to be a book without mistakes. Recipes for soups, sauce 
garnishings and salads supplement the general recipes, There 
ure 7S ways of preparing potatoes, 19 of mushrooms, 19 of onions. 
15 of cabbage, ete., 27 of beans, 15 of rice, 25 of tomatoes, 
others in number in proportion to their importance. The vege * 
are given with their English names and the French and German — 
translations. The book is indexed, printed on bond paper... .$1.25 


~The Book of Sauces, by C. Hermann Senn, is the newest of 
The Hotel Monthly Handbook series. Mr. Senn is the author of 
the famous Twentieth Century Cookery Book, The Menu Book, 
Practical Gastronomy, and ten other culinary books that have 
become standard in ISurope, and that have extensive sale in Amer- 
ica. His Book of Sauces is the most complete work of the kind that 
has ever been produced, It treats the subject thoroly from every 
angle and covers all kinds of sauces for meat, poultry, fish. and 
salad dishes; also sweet sauces. -This book is adaptea not alone for 
the hotel and catering trades, but also for family use the world 
over. Epicures will find it invaluable for the suggestions and 
practical instructions, together with the culinary lore therein con- 
tained. Book is vest pocket size, printed on bond paper...... $1.25 


The Fish and Oyster Book, by Leon Kientz, for many years 
chef of Rector’s (the noted sea foods restaurant in Chicago), is a 
handy. vest pocket volume, the leaf measuring 3x6% inches. In 
this book Mr. Kientz tells in concise manner how to cook practically 
every kind of fish that is brought to the American market; and 
not only explains the method of cooking. but also the making of 
the sauces and the manner of service. Every recipe is given with 
its bill-o-fare name in English and its translation into the French. 
The recipes include also such dishes as frogs’ legs, all kinds of 
shell fish, snails, terranin, and the fish forcemeats, Also there is 
an appendix with specimen fish and oyster house Juncheon and 
dinner menus, with and without wines. The book is indexed, 
printed on bond paper, bound in flexible cover.............- $1,295 


The Hotel Butcher, Garde Manger and Carver. (Frank Rivers.) 
The author has cultivated a new field in culinary literature, and 
produced a book both novel and useful. His experience us butcher, 
earver, chef and steward enabled him to compile facts regarding 
meats and meat economics, from the butcher shop to the dining- 
room table, that will be invaluable to managers, stewards. chefs, 
and all persons employed in culinary work. Tis book digests the 
subjects of buying, handling, sale, and service of meats, poultry 
and fish for hotels, restaurants, clubs and institutions. It is varied 
with suggestions for the use of meats_and trimmings for particular 
dishes; the composition of these dishes set forth in concise form. 
The information is clarified by the use of about 300 illustrations, A 
valuable feature of the hook 1s an appendix composed of ‘‘gleanings 
from THE HOTEL MONTHLY” of articles of particular interest to 
caterers; these including kitchen and refrigerator plans; illustrations 
of kitchens, pantries, and garde manger departments; specially con- 
tributed articles on meats and catering topics, including service; also 
editorial paragraphs. The index is so comprehensive that any item 
may he referred to on the instant. 200 pages. Price........$2.50 


Eggs in a Thousand Ways, by Adolphe Meyer, gives more reliable 
information regarding eggs and their preparation for the table than 
ean be found in any other book. Is indexed and eross indexed so 
that any method of cocking eggs and any cf the garnishings can be 
referred to on the instant. The book starts with boiled eggs, Then 
(fcllewing the departmental index in alphabetical order) are cold 
eggs. 79 ways: egg drinks, 22 kinds: eggs in cases. 25 ways: in 
cocottes, 24 ways; mollet, 79 ways; molded in timbales, 29 ways; 
fried, 33; fried poached. 38; hard eggs, 32; miscellaneous recipes, 
27: omelets in 210 ways; poached, 227 ways; scrambled, 123; 
shirred, 95: stuffed, hard, 34; surprise omelets, 9; sweet eggs, 16; 
sweet omelets, 38. The recipes are in condensed form. The hook 
is vest pocket size, 150 pages, printed on bond paper. Price. .$1.25 


Ideas for Refreshment Rooms. This book is composed malinly 
of expositions of catering systems, in particular, tea room, 
lunch room, department store, cafeteria, school, industrial plant, 
dining car, club, and outside. A valuable feature of it is the illus- 
trating of different accounting systems and report forms; also plans 
of lunch rooms, kitchens and pantries. showing consistent lay-out. 
There are more thaw a hundred beautiful half tone illustrations 
picturing refreshment rooms of many kinds, their decoration, and 
furnishment. Complete seis of menus of famous catering establish- 
ments are presented: also a large number of menus to fit the lunch 
roam, cafeteria, industrial plant, or school. Thruout the book there 
is a plea for the balanced ration and right eating, the advocacy ot 
plain foods simply prepared and annetisingly served, the nutritive 
value given careful consideration. here is a chanter on service; a 
chapter on the brewing and serving »f tea and coffee; several pages 
devoted to pantry prepared foods; illustrations of kitchens, of res- 

- taurant echecis, and of many interesting things, as electric equip- 
ment; questions of fel economy, ilumination, and a hundred anid 
one clever ideas in the marketing of prenared foods in public eating 
houses. The book is thoroly indexed and cross indexed to assure 
quick finding. 


The American Waiter (John B. Goins) is the only published book 
that treats intelligently of the waiter’s work from bus boy to head 
waiter, for both hotel and restaurant requirements. The author has 
recently completed Part 2 of this hook, the new part devoted largely 
to European plan service, and, combined with Part 1, which is 
devoted largely to American plan service, has rounded out a manual 
which is very valuable to those who would give table service of the 
‘kind suited for the average hotel. Interspersed in the book are 
chapters on the care of table wares, salad making, table setting. 
carving. dishing up, banking of sea foods, building of banquet 
tables, and many other useful items of information. The book is 
illustrated, vest pocket size, printed on bond paper..........$1.25 
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-Vachon’s and Entrees jeccs eh ciemuie ol 29 
“Candy for Dessert, by Paul Richards. ....... oer aces TOeeaor? rts 


The Frank E. Miller Monthly Wages Table Book for 28, 30 and 
81-day months is in form of three wax engraved sheets bound into 
a flexible cover The tables are from $10 to $100 a month. Price.$1.25 


Economical Soups 


885 pages, cloth bound.............-+ Price, $4.09 | 


‘Hospitality (McGovern). A series of chapters presenting in 


entertaining fashion the history of hospitality from the earliest 
recard of man on earth to the present time. Price....... haporods 


Clifford M. Lewis’ ‘American Plan Check System’? ..2.525 001,10 


Twentieth Century Bakers Book (Gienandt). Revised and with 
poisons, a very useful book, beautifully illustrated with 
_-aesigns and suggestions for French Pastries, Cakes, etc...-.+-+++ $6 


Whitehead’s Family Cook Book is composed of recipes contributed 
to Chicago Ierald. llas merit of absolute reliability......... $1.50 


Whitehead’s Cooking tor Profit: Intended for the small hotel, 
restaurant and lunch room, and the boarding house, The author, 
when writing it, puts himself in the position of the man or woman 
who had ‘‘to count the cost’? very carefully in all matters of table 
supply, both meat and pastry; the management of food on hand; also 
to see that nothing is wasted. 170 pages of this book comprise a 
diary of the author during eight weeks employed at a small summer 
hotel; and he tells in language from the heart the trials and tribu- 
lations of landlord and cook in providing three meals a day under 
adverse conditions; as supplies not arriving on time, trouble witb 
the help, with boarders, adverse weather conditions, and the in- 
genious devices adopted from necessity for storing and preserving 
meats, vegetables, fruits, and dairy foods. Occasionally the pages 
are illumined with broad smiles, as when there has been a lucky 
haul of fish, or the social parties are successful, or when business 
is rushiiig and everybody happy. The author gets down to hard pan 
when he itemizes how meals are prepared for fourteen, or sixteen, or 
twenty cents per capita. It is not like reading a cook pook; it is 
more interesting, more like a faithful portrayal of human nature 
between the kitchen and the dining-room ' 


Hotel Management, by L. M. Boomer. This book is the essence of 
scientific management of a large hotel, covering all departments, 
and gives rules and regulations for the different departments, also 
full information in the way of up-to-date accounting (forms illus 
trated) and the information that is customarily sought by pro- 
moters and hotels as to approximate costs and earings. There is 
no other book published that gives in so comprehensive a way the 
all-round information of hotel management. The book is of value, 
both to operators and students. Cloth bound, 500 pages, price, $6.00 


The Back of the House, by J. D. Green. ‘This is the most thoro 
densed form the composition cf thousands of bill of fare dishes. 
It is a new edition and elabcration of Gancel’s Menu Terms, a 


DELERIUM Nora isles inclvisssatketettcets - $4.00 


The Jewish Cookery Book (Greenbaum) has 1,600 recipes ac- 
cording to the Jewish dietary laws with the rules for Koshering, 
and gives the favorite recipes of America, Austria, Germany, 
Russia, France, Poland and Roumania. About 100 pages are 
devoted to pastry and desserts. PHI COS Menivekewishelemeeieerios $2.00 


Institution Recipes, by Emma Smedley. Is a book of 300 
pages that gives a lot of information relative to nutritive value, 
as so many calories per portion; and the recipes tell how much 
of each ingredient for a given number of portions, as 50 or 150, 
as the recipe may call for. It is a simple, yet scientific and 
satistactory-s cools "hook. © Prices .7 5 amas vce vceteemeeie seaen $3.00 


Common Sense Candy Teacher, by Friedman. A very comple‘e 
book of sover 400: Mages: “Pree .c 5.02 eos. cnc ew oe ee cine senor © $10.00 


Quantity Cookery, by Richards and Treat. Shows at a glance 
the amount of ingredients to prepare to serve large numbers of 
people. Also gives the recipe. A book of nearly 200 pages. Nicely 
Grdnt edie) Pre a veccwese tapers ioe shciaial ou ieye ie holare layovers viel seis cioteinieleere $2.00 


Cake Art-Craft, illustrated, by Bauver...............eeeeeee $3.00 


Simnle Italian Corkery, by Antonio Isola. A handy book far 
those who enjoy Italian cookery. Price.........2..--..ces-ccssssseccecseeensases $1.25 


Institutional Household Administration, by Lydia Southard. A 
very valuable book of 214 pages, illustrated. Price............$2.00 


Laundering, by Balderston. An exceptionally good book on 
laundering and the care of linens, woolens, silks, ete. Nearly 400 
pages: and “nicely illustrated, Prices... 2 sro. 6 nea wave ese sieraiels $3.00 


ThesBook of ‘Entrees (J, McK, I). cite. os wc nieces « Seele $2.00 


Book of Hors D’Oeuvres (Allen). This book is 120 pages with 
about forty illustrations made from photographs. $1.75 


Histovic Hotels cf the World, by Ludy. Price. 


-$5.00 


Hotel Administration, Accounts and Control, O’Brien & Couch- 
po gy fo! temaal(cfes aes eS esc eared $5.00 


After Dinner Speeches and Hew to Make Them, Wilbur D. Nes- 
bit. RPP YEH A aac sec 2a ct eae ces sce ee re gutter NS gee eres se. Suber ae  cemaeaiee ee ate ee TOL $2.50 


A Handbook for Bakers, by Gerhard. Price.. 


The Hotel Monthly. The technical journal of the hotel and cater- 
Ing trades. Subscription, the year, United States and Canada, $1.00° 
Foreign subscriptions, $1.50. 


The Hotel Monthly Back Numbers. The only reference library of 
hotel technical information is that to be found in the back numbers 
of The Hotel Monthly, dating from 1893 to the present time, The 
complete set of these books is not obtainable, but fourteen or more 
of the volumes are on sale. They are bound up a year to the book. 
POP AVOLUING warasclccicisis ctor oecetaieissats Hanodoe 8 Bo upoeen Bao oadibacaret) 


Any of the above books will be forwarded, 
postage prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Prices subject to change, up or down, 
according to market conditions 


JOHN WILLY 
443 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Tv percent of the 
population of the 
United States eat in res- 
taurants of one sort or 
another. It may be where 
the service is formal. and 
elaborate, or it may be self- 
serve of the most democratic kind; 
but it is where the public eats away 
from home, according to inclination or 
purse, and buys foods and beverages 
ready prepared for the table. 


Ideas for Bringing Trade 


The feeding business is a big business, 
is growing bigger all the time, and the 
caterers are often at their wits’ end to 
meet competition and please a fickle pub- 
lic. It is “Ideas” the caterer wants— 
suggestions for bringing and holding 
trade, and for making the feeding busi- 
ness more attractive and profitable for 
those engaged in it. 

For this reason, the book “Ideas for 
Refreshment Rooms” has been produced. 
Its mission is to show, by an exposition 
of catering establishments, the solution 
of many problems that vex the inex- 
perienced in the business, and point the 
way to improved methods, 


The contents reflect the best ideas 
the authors have observed in the opera- 
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tion of restaurants, lunch 
rooms, tea rooms, cof- 
fee shops, cafeterias, din- 
ing cars, industrial plants, 
schools, clubs, soda foun- 
tains and candy shops. There 
are chapters on accounting, 
service, checking; plans of working de- 
partments; illustrations of many kinds 
of dining rooms; a menu file affording a 
multitude of selections, and other matter 
covering a wide range of subjects. 


The preface tells that: “The purpose 
of the book is to emphasize the neces- 
sity of simple foods properly prepared, 
and the balanced ration for nutrition, 
and improving the health of the people 
at large; to attract to the food preparing 
and serving business a higher intelligence, 
and to inculcate a love for the work that 


will tend to raise the standard of the 


business, whether it be in a place of high 
or low degree. 


Wide Range of Subjects 


“The book reflects the ideas of masters 
of the art of catering, and as such is 
of practical value to those who would be 
proficient in this first of all arts, the 
feeding of people rationally, 
gently, and amid pleasant and whole- 
some surroundings,” 


Price $4.00 


Published by JOHN WILLY 


443 South Dearborn Street, 
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